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THE COCKNEY. 


BY AN OUTLANDER. 


It is possible to view the 
whole history of policy, of 
letters, and of society as ‘a 
cycle of recurring human types. 
Pericles repeats himself in 
Cesar, Aristides in Cato: 
Frederick the Great has a pre- 
cursor in Henri IV. and a 
successor in Cavour: Tennyson 
is the Virgil of a different 
Empire, and Bacon a northern 
Cicero. Among the lesser 
as among the greater types 
there is this law of recurrence, 
and few movements are with- 
out their reasonably exact 
precedents. Hence the critic 
is bound to be chary in con- 
demning any human tempera- 
ment or creed that has a 
recognisable ancestry. The 
mere fact of its recurrence 
must win a certain respect. 
That the world goes on repro- 
ducing a type argues a justifi- 
cation for it deep in the reason 
of things. Nature does not 
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experiment in vain, and when 
she repeats a former product 
there is good cause for its 
repetition. 

In the early years of last 
century the critical journals 
were filled with attacks upon 
the Cockney school of letters. 
The epithet was not without 
its appositeness, but the move- 
ment was wrongly treated as 
sporadic and unrelated, “ with- 
out pride of ancestry or hope of 
posterity.” It is dangerous to 
damn wholesale what always 
has been and must continue 
to be, for such sweeping 
criticism is apt to confuse the 
issues. Keats, for instance, 
was labelled a “Cockney,” and 
Keats was as little of a Cockney 
as Peter the Hermit. The 
writers felt and disliked the 
faults of a school, and at- 
tributed these faults to their 
possessors’ birth or residence 
in London—a bold but un- 
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historical theory. The mis- 
fortune was that while their 
instinct was so acute, their 
diagnosis should have been a 
little perverse. Cockneyism in 
thought and style is as old as 
Athens, nay, probably as old 
as Thebes and Nineveh. You 
will find it in the Greek an- 
thologists and in Aristophanes. 
Horace and Cicero have a share 
of it. It is in the policy and 
art of the medisval cities, and 
it has flourished umbrageous- 
ly in the literary coteries of 
France. Ces bons, ces naifs 
Allemands, were Cockneys to 
Renan, who himself had much 
of the same quality. The 
school is so old, so numerous, 
and at its best so valuable, that 
it is unwise to dismiss it with a 
sneer. To-day we find it as 
vigorous in our midst as when 
Lockhart and Gifford first 
issued their thunderbolts. It 
has no necessary connection 
with London birth, or even 
with urban birth, though a 
city is its happiest environ- 
ment; for it is not so much a 
mode of life as a point of view. 
It might be worth our while 
to make a few inquiries into its 
strength and weaknesses. 
Definition is always hazard- 
ous, more especially when we 
are dealing, not with a for- 
mulated creed, but with a 
vague attitude of mind. We 
may safely begin, however, 
with the axiom that Cockney- 
ism is urban in origin. It is 
the fine flower of city life, 
where men live clese together 
in complete security and 
moderate comfort. Before it 
can be engendered person and 
property must be safe. There 
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must be leisure for the ele- 
gancies, and the rock whence 
man was hewn must be decently 
draped with leaves and flowers. 
Cockneyism is a civilisation 
which has become self -con- 
scious. It has locked all the 
doors which lead from bar- 
barism and lost the keys. It 
is never sprinkled, in Emerson’s 
phrase, with spray from ante- 
diluvian seas: it would be 
horribly scared if it were. It 
hugs all the visible proofs of 
progress, and is satisfied that 
it is wisdom’s last-begotten 
and best-loved child. A love 
for the cosy, the domestic, and 
the homely always marks it, 
for it sets a positive value upon 
the externals of that civilisa- 
tion which it adores. The true 
Cockney is often subtle, for he 
has excellent brains, but it is a 
petty subtlety, concerned with 
the nuances of fancy and emo- 
tion. He has his discipline, 
but he is apt to bow to con- 
vention rather than to laws. 
The Bohemian parades his 
trifling liberties, and obeys 
furiously a rule of conduct 
which differs from that of the 
bourgeoisie, but is no less arti- 
ficial. The honest cit, who 
goes to church on Sundays 
and becomes an alderman, 
finds it simpler to follow the 
practice of the majority. Both 
are conventional, and both are 
good Cockneys. Mrs Grundy 
is a Cockney goddess, but so is 
the Lady of the Camellias. 
Most literary coteries are 
Cockney at heart. Most writers 
who have the quality of “inti- 
macy” and love to exploit 
their emotions are sworn of 
the school. Stevenson was far 
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enough from Cockneydom on 
one side, but on another, and 
that the most popular, he was 
all that the best Cockney 
could wish, and the great world 
of Cockneyism has taken him 
to its heart. The school is apt 
to lack breeding in the old true 
sense of the word. Living a 
snug social life it considers 
that a man’s all belongs to 
society, and it does not under- 
stand the higher standards of 
reticence and dignity. Because 
the modes under which it lives 
are essentially bowrgeois, it is 
perplexed and rather annoyed 
by the ways of what it calls 
the aristocracy. Men who lack 
its fireside civilisation seem to 
it inhuman and maleficent. 
From the sterner realities of 
life—war, suffering, terror, and 
death—it has a natural shrink- 
ing, unless it can give them 
the varnish of literary senti- 
ment. It stands uneasy in the 
presence of a serious passion. 
It is always human, in short, 
but not always masculine. 

So runs the definition of the 
Cockney by his defects—let us 
hasten to add, a very bad kind 
of definition indeed. If we 
harp too much on these defects 
we shall be guilty of a stupid 
blunder. A limitation is no 
vice unless it is forgotten, and 
the Cockney in his own sphere 
is a very useful and worthy 
citizen. There is no more 
nauseous cant in these days 
than the cheap mysticism 
which is always fluttering in 
the clouds—the desire of the 
moth for the limelight—and the 
perverse sublimity which must 
be grandiloquent about pedes- 
trian matters. To these the 
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Cockney is a salutary correc- 
tive, for at his weakest he is 
a sane and friendly fellow. 
If he talks too much about 
himself and his likings and his 
back-garden, it is better than 
if he babbled about preposter- 
ous immensities. He is our 
defence against that stupendous 
bore, the Superman, who seems 
to have captured the fancy of 
the intellectually half-baked. 
One of the pleasantest forms 
of belles-lettres, the personal 
essay, would cease to be if the 
Cockney spirit were utterly 
exorcised. By all means let 
the word stand for merits as 
well as for defects. In the best 
sense ‘Cranford’ is Cockney, 
and Miss Austen and Miss 
Edgeworth have a trace of 
the accent. All painters in 
genre have been of the school. 
Lamb is too great a man for 
us to label carelessly, but it 
might be said, in Bagehot’s 
phrase, that a Cockney could 
be carved out of him. As for 
Leigh Hunt, he is the very 
deacon of the craft. He sat 
by his fire in a frowsy dressing- 
gown and carpet-slippers, exud- 
ing the purest doctrine of 
Cockaigne. He is a good 
instance, for he shows us very 
clearly how  sstraitly the 
temperament is bounded. 
Sport, adventure, manly ex- 
citement, he dismissed with a 
sneer; far better and more 
noble, he said, to bring smiles 
to the faces of a party of 
cultivated women. His merits 
are beyond question, his deft- 
ness of fancy, his humour, his 
instinct for poetry; and yet 
we defy the most resolute 
admirer of Cockneyism to read 
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largely in Leigh Hunt without 
a slight feeling of nausea. 
The ordinary person, who is 
not a Cockney any more than 
he is a Superman, cannot view 
the whole of life from a parlour- 
window. Besides, he does not 
like to feel doubts as to the 
sex of his author. 

The Cockney, to put the 
matter fairly, has the faults of 
all people with a limited out- 
look, and the faults are patent 
when his ambition begins to 
exceed his discretion. He fails 
lamentably when he trans- 
gresses his own proper sphere. 
It is offensive to find the Derby 
described in the manner of 
Isaiah, but it is no less offensive 
to have Man’s Chief End treat- 
ed in the style of the week-end 
causeur. Because within his 
limits he is so admirable, his 
friends must protest when they 
see him cutting a sorry figure 
where he has no business to be. 
Our parlour - gossip is not the 
man to harangue a mob 
in a revolution, to preach 
a new doctrine of infinity, to 
meddle with high policies, or 
to tell the secrets of the wilder- 
ness. If he tries such things 
he will fail, and, respecting 
his courage, we must take 
leave to regret his temerity. 
Nay, more. He who in his 
own place is admirable, may 
be vulgar in the wrong en- 
vironment, and vulgarise by 
his intrusion what in itself is 
rare and excellent. 

A few months ago we cele- 
brated the anniversary of the 
birth of Edward FitzGerald. 
FitzGerald was a great man 
of letters, of a type which is 
fast vanishing. To a warm 
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humanity he added a scholar- 
ship as ripe and fastidious as 
Landor’s. Essentially he was 
an aristocrat in taste, in cul- 
ture, and in habits: and as 
such it was given to him to 
render in perfect verse the 
spirit of that sad old aristocrat 
who preached the philosophy 
of the Vine. Now the Cockney 
is democratic: a chirruping 
optimist: a lover of conven- 
tions, plain or coloured: the 
prophet of domesticity and 
solid fare and not of a mistress 
and a loaf in the desert. He 
is probably a far better fellow 
than Omar, but different — 
eternally different. It passes 
the wit of man to guess 
why he should have dis- 
covered both Omar and Fitz- 
Gerald and insisted on acting 
as their showman. The scholar 
and aristocrat has nothing in 
common with the blades who 
dine in his honour with roses 
in their buttonholes. The re- 
sult is that FitzGerald’s version 
of the ‘ Rubaiyat’ is in grievous 
danger of being put to the use 
of album verse. It is given 
such incongruous associations 
that its strange aroma, its 
rare dignity, are destroyed. 
It is quoted as the wisdom of 
Mr Martin Tupper was once 
quoted, as a compendium of 
homely sentiments; and it is 
toasted by obstreperous diners 
with an awful familiarity and 
a complete misapprehension. 
There is a case where the 
Cockney, straying from his 
sphere, blunders in criticism 
and perhaps in taste. But in 
order to make the limitations 
plain let us take an instance 
from creative work of a high 
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order. The school, as we have 
said, has no necessary connec- 
tion with London, or indeed 
with any city, and the most 
conspicuous modern instance 
happens to have been born a 
Scotsman and a countryman. 
Mr Barrie, in his earlier and 
most successful work, was pro- 
fessedly a chronicler of small- 
beer,—the little jealousies and 
ambitions, the homely hum- 
ours, the minor moralities of a 
clachan. With a sure hand 
and the kindliest humour he 
unveiled the souls of his taci- 
turn villagers. But in one 
respect he differed from other 
workers in the same field, such 
as Dostoieffsky or Mr Hardy : 
he was content with a surface 
presentation. In the best sense 
of the word his country folk 
were conventional, as conven- 
tional in their way as the 
shepherds of Theocritus or the 
shepherdesses of Watteau. He 
did not probe deep for the 
sources of life. The passions 
and humours which he so deftly 
handled were surface passions, 
trivial comedies. Very wisely, 
as we think, Mr Barrie kept 
out of the elemental sphere, 
and stuck to matters where 
his drollery, his tenderness, his 
quick sense of the little ironies 
of life were most sure of success. 
It is delightful fooling, often, 
but it is fooling rather than 
inherent comedy. It is in- 
tolerably pathetic, sometimes, 
just as “Auld Lang Syne” in 
certain circumstances can be 
as much as a man can bear, 
but it is the pathos of senti- 
ment and not of tragedy, for 
the issues are small. To say 
Mr 
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Barrie’s village studies, with 
their perfection and finish as 
of some fine miniature, are 
incomparable of their kind, but 
that kind is a secondary one. 
They are curiously artificial, 
too. We see no trace of that 
shrewd understanding of the 
national character which you 
will find in Scott and Galt, for 
save in external things like 
dialect and habits there is 
nothing Scottish about them. 
Tammas Haggart lives gal- 
lantly up to his Scottish name, 
but contrast him with Andrew 
Fairservice and see how little 
idiomatic is his humour. He 
is as theatrical a figure of a 
Scot as Sir Pertinax MacSyco- 
phant. Mr Barrie’s tales move 
in a theological atmosphere, 
but no one would look to them 
for a picture of the grim old 
world of the Scottish kirks. 
He has created an artificial 
and modish life of his own, and 
since he confines himself to the 
surface the artifice is wholly 
delightful. ‘Auld Licht Idylls’ 
and ‘A Window in Thrums’ 
may be accurately deseribed as 
comedies of manners. 

Since then Mr Barrie has 
written many books and plays, 
but he has not thereby broad- 
ened his reputation. Every 
year has made it more certain 
that his gift is essentially the 
Cockney gift, and that he is 
successful only when he keeps 
within the prescribed limits of 
that guild. In “The Admirable 
Crichton” he was writing a 
comedy of manners based upon 
the irony of our social forms, 
and he produced a masterpiece. 
But in almost everything else 
while the cleverness is immense, 
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the faults of Cockneyism, astray 
in an unfamiliar world, grate 
on the reader. ‘Sentimental 
Tommy > and ‘Tommy and 
Grizel’ are surely among the 
worst books ever written by a 
man of genius. Whenever Mr 
Barrie attempts the graver 
problems of life, whenever he 
deals with what is commonly 
called good society, whenever he 
treats of his own countrymen 
except in a spirit of pure fan- 
tasy, he seems to us to fail. 
If at his best he is worthy to 
rank with Lamb, at his worst 
he joins hands with Leigh 
Hunt. His latest play, ‘“‘ What 
Every Woman Knows,” is a 
good instance of his strength 
and weakness. The technical 
cleverness of it can hardly be 
overstated. It runs smoothly 
from start to finish ; it bristles 
with “points” and swarms 
with “situations.” There are 
things in the first act which 
show an uncanny gift of obser- 
vation and that humeur of fact 
which is too subtle to find form 
in words. But how stale and 
silly is the central idea! The 
theory that women and their 
ways are an occult science, and 
a smirking affectation of special 
knowledge therein, are familiar 
Cockney marks: the atrocious 
Tommy, if we remember rightly, 
was an expert on the subject. 
How terrible is Mr Barrie’s 
conception of a fine lady! 
Above all, how wearisome is 
his presentation of the Scottish 
character! We do not wonder 
that his performances are some- 
times acutely offensive to his 
countrymen. The ordinary 
Cockney, when the name of 
Scotland is mentioned, is ready 
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with some hackneyed fatuity— 
“Bang went a saxpence!” 
“Peebles for pleesure!” “A 
wee drappie!” there are about 
a dozen all told. Mr Barrie’s 
attitude towards his native 
land is precisely the same, 
but his fault is greater, for, 
while we do not mind the stock 
Anglo-Saxon with red whiskers 
and large teeth in a French 
farce, we should dislike it if 
the author were an English- 
man. Hesees Scotland through 
Cockney eyes, and applies to a 
life and character, which Pro- 
vidence has placed at the 
opposite pole, the glib cate- 
gories of Cockaigne. Every 
one of his Scotsmen pechs and 
hoasts and is pawky without 
provocation, and has the same 
methods of getting on as the 
comic Scots viewed through 
the Cockney spectacles of 
Wilkes and Churchill. A 
talent which is urban and 
artificial has narrow bounds 
to move in. Mr Barrie is the 
prime instance of how a rare 
and wonderful gift can, if 
exercised in a wrong sphere, 
cease both to convince and 
please. 

One further instance from 
literature will enable us to 
make the transition to other 
domains where the Cockney 
standpoint is of more import- 
ance. Mr G. K. Chesterton in 
recent years has attained that 
kind of vogue which belongs 
only to popular preachers and 
didactic journalists. He has 
all the things which the half- 
penny public values—a ‘“ mes- 
sage,’ a “mission,” and a 
resonant style. He has laid a 
patronising hand upon the 
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Christian religion, and he has 
admitted the Deity to the 
circle of his intimate friends. 
He is professedly an obscur- 
antist and an opponent of 
easy rationalism, and because 
there is so much neglected 
truth in obscurantism we are 
sometimes inclined to wish well 
to Mr Chesterton. We only 
hope that those who hang on 
his lips really understand what 
he means. He is avowedly an 
exponent of the old roads of 
humanity, the primary things 
of human life. In his own 
eyes he treads the windy ways 
of earth and owes no allegiance 
either to Philistia or Bohemia. 
The odd thing is that there is 
a certain justification for this 
attitude. Before he discovered 
his message and took to 
occupying pulpits he had 
written some poetry, a few 
pages of criticism, and a chap- 
ter or two of romance, which 
to our mind were among the 
most promising work of the 
day. He had revealed a wild 
vigour of imagination and a 
robust vein of comedy which 
made us hope for a second 
Hazlitt or even another Field- 
ing. But the “message” came, 
and from the artist he fell to 
the popular teacher, a descent 
as swift and far as Lucifer’s. 
Being a poet he cannot get rid 
altogether of his poetry, but 
he has harnessed Pegasus be- 
tween the shafts of a four- 
wheeler. His stock-in-trade is 
still the immensities, but he 
has made it his business to 
domesticate them. He is never 
weary of explaining how like 
an archangel is to the green- 
grocer at the corner—a thought 
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which may be flattering to the 
greengrocer but is sadly dam- 
aging to the archangel. He 
has so dragged the poetry that 
is in him through the miry 
ways of paradox that it has 
become dingy and stale. Week 
by week he repeats his machine- 
made inversions till the trick 
grows too easy, and the epi- 
gram becomes as trite as a 
pillar-box. Not that Mr 
Chesterton would object to the 
simile, for a pillar-box is to 
him an “immense and mystical 
conception,” or some such silli- 
ness. He has a kind of pot- 
valiant mysticism, which jars 
the ordinary reader’s nerves 
with a sense of irreverence, 
It is a curious and melancholy 
case of a fine talent perverted. 
Here is a man with a feeling 
for the simple and spacious 
qualities of art, with fire and 
imagination in him, who in 
some dark freak condemns 
himself to play with petty 
counters, using all the while 
the rules and speech of the 
greater game. He wants to 
domesticate the sublime, and 
thereby succeeds in making it 
ridiculous. And all the while 
he has none of the true Cock- 
ney prettinesses, the fireside 
and bedside arts and graces. 
He harps on trivialities with 
the thunderous accents of a 
prophet, and moves among the 
nick-nacks in his parlour with 
the clumsiness of a wild animal. 
Moreover, as a man with a 
“message,” he is not content 
with literature: he must needs 
have a voice in politics. Ac- 
cordingly he has exalted his 
limitations into a political 


creed. He is the devotee of 
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everything small—the small 
state, the small sect, the small 
coterie. His belletristic phil- 
osophy has convinced him that 
the model of all governance is 
to be found in the snug com- 
radeship of the café. The 
sterner disciplines and the 
larger interests of life he dis- 
misses with the glib assurance 
of ignorance. 


‘**Tiny pleasures occupy the place 
Of glories and of duties: as the feet 
Of fabled fairies, when the sun goes 

down, 
Trip oer the grass where wrestlers 
strove by day.” 


In the name of youthful 
vigour Mr Chesterton exhibits 
the familiar symptoms of de- 
cadence. He has deified the 
trivial, but to save his face he 
calls it the heroic. 


It is in politics, however, 
that the faults of the Cockney 
attitude are most apparent 
and most dangerous. After all, 
a blunderer in literature pays 
the penalty himself and no one 
is a penny the worse, but the 
blunderer in politics imperils 
the safety of the State and the 
wellbeing of all his fellows. 
Besides, in literature the thing 
is not a vice. It is only to be 
censured when, as with Mr 
Barrie, it strays into spheres 
where it is hopelessly ill at 
ease, or where, as in the case of 
Mr Chesterton, a talent which 
is in its essence un-Cockney 
drifts into an alien Cockney 
world, and thereby blasphemes 
its gods, A little Cockneyism 
is no bad thing in a writer, 
and probably Mr Conrad is 
alone to-day in having none 
of it. A sure test of its 
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abuse is when a book or a play 
makes the ordinary man feel 
shy, for, let it never be for- 
gotten, the ordinary man has a 
very acute sense of the relevant 
and the congruous. But in 
politics it is not too much to 
say that the Cockney tempera- 
ment is an unqualified evil. 
The government of a State, if 
it is to be wholesome, must 
proceed in conformity with 
natural laws. The common 
weal must be sought at the 
expense of individual hard 
cases. The laws of economics 
and of national survival will 
not stay their course for a 
pretty phrase, and sentiment 
which may be well enough in 
private life will work havoc if 
applied to the impersonal in- 
terests of the State. It is 
needless to labour the point, 
for literature is so full of the 
doctrine that it has become a 
truism and is enshrined in a 
hundred proverbs. ‘Les vices 
d’un archevéque,” said Cardinal 
Retz, “peuvent étre dans une 
infinité de rencontres les vertus 
d’un chef de parti;” and we 
may thus state the converse: 
“The engaging qualities of a 
worthy private citizen may 
very often be vices in a states- 
man.” 

We propose to investigate 
the temperament rather than 
to cite instances, but one ex- 
ample may be permitted us at 
the start. Mr Birrell has long 
been one of the sanest and 
most agreeable of our critics. 
To a catholic taste and a ready 
sympathy he joins a style of 
delectable simplicity and ease. 
No safer guide could be found 
to the high places of literature, 
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and no better companion. A 
critical gift so free from pre- 
ciosity is not so common in 
these days that we can pass it 
lightly over. But in an evil 
hour for Mr Birrell’s reputa- 
tion the whirligig of politics 
brought him into office, At 
first he was not unhappy. The 
Education difficulty was no bad 
subject for his good - humour 
and good sense. Being singu- 
larly free from fanaticism, and 
free at the same time from the 
equally dangerous fault of a 
thin scepticism, he was well 
fitted to hold the balance be- 
tween sects; and his patience 
and geniality won him a well- 
deserved triumph. But the 
Irish Chief Secretaryship fol- 
lowed on the Education Office, 
and Mr Birrell found himself 
in unfamiliar waters. The 
post demanded high gifts of 
administration, a clear eye for 
facts, and a power of continu- 
ous and resolute action. To 
the disappointment of his 
friends he showed none of 
these things. We should never 
have credited him with Cock- 
ney faults had ke not gone to 
Ireland, but Ireland has shown 
that in politics he has all the 
Cockney limitations. He can- 
not bring himself to face an 
unpleasant fact. He imagines 
that a ready humour and pro- 
fessions of good fellowship can 
reconcile the secular antagon- 
isms of Irish parties. A flag- 
rant defiance of the criminal 
law is condoned on the ground 
that popular feeling is in 
favour of the criminals and 
that law must keep pace with 
popular feeling. His legisla- 
tive measures show no appreci- 
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ation of the permanent needs 
of the country; they are so 
many sops flung to so many 
clamorous factions. A few 
rhetorical phrases, like “men 
before cattle,” are his only con- 
tributions to the most difficult 
of our national problems. Mr 
Birrell either cannot see things 
as they are, or, seeing them, is 
resolved to outwit reality by a 
pleasant make-believe. In this 
there is a touch of the curious 
practical mysticism of Mr 
Gladstone, the belief that two 
and two will make five if you 
only say it long enough and 
well enough. But more not- 
ably there is the Cockney 
temperament, which cannot 
conceive of a world different 
from that of good books and 
like-minded friends, It cannot 
imagine that a humour which 
smooths the way in private 
life will not make straight the 
path in national politics. It is 
convinced that an evil is best 
cured by letting it alone, and 
therefore it weakens the sanc- 
tion of the law and the safe- 
guards of life and property. It 
is the perpetual prophet of 
smooth things, and the world, 
which is not smooth, is apt to 
take a formidable revenge. 
“The qualities of a worthy 
private citizen are often vices 
in a statesman.” 

This, then, is one of the 
notable marks of the tempera- 
ment, the incapacity to under- 
stand primary passions and 
crude realities. It cannot seri- 
ously picture any world beyond 
the glow of its fireside. The 
whole earth, on its theory, is 
made up of men who have at 
bottom the same temperament 
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as one type of urban English- 
man, and the fact that they 
are white or brown, and live 
in Moscow or Timbuctoo, has 
nothing to do with the case. 
The effect of this fallacy can 
only be disastrous. It is con- 
spicuous, to begin with, in the 
attitude of a section of English- 
men to native administration 
throughout the Empire. In 
Natal these dogmatists libel 
the doings of the Colonial 
Government which has to face 
the responsibility. Knowing 
nothing of the native mind, 
they imagine it a reflex of the 
familiar bourgeois article at 
home. A stern policy towards 
a recalcitrant tribe is conceived 
as if it were the tyranny of 
@ bureaucrat over a respect- 
able suburb. They dismiss a 
tale of treachery and wrong- 
doing as inconceivable, be- 
cause it is not the kind of 
thing they are accustomed 
to themselves. In India, in a 
spirit of ignorant generosity, 
they declare for equal privileges 
for white and brown. Assum- 
ing all mankind to be of their 
type, they cannot conceive why 
a method of free government, 
which works well enough 
among themselves, should not 
be universal. Differences in 
race and caste and creed 
seem to them only the inven- 
tion of denationalised Britons. 
“Trust the people,” they ory, 
“ give them a large and gener- 
ous and liberal government, and 
see if all does not go well.” It 
is ill playing with fire, and we 
decline the experiment as too 
costly. If Pascal is right and 
“on ne voit rien de juste ou 
d’injuste qui ne change de 
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qualité en changeant de climat,”’ 
surely the same is true of these 
less august counters, liberalism 
and generosity. But the Cock- 
ney mind is incapable of en- 
visaging strange conditions of 
life, It is full of minor fancy, 
but is wholly lacking in any 
strong and masculine imagina- 
tion. It is averse from facts, 
and resents an appeal to them 
as if it were an appeal to pre- 
judice. The attitude is only 
too familiar to students of our 
history. It has broken the 
hearts and obscured the fame 
of many great servants of the 
State, for there are moments 
when for our sins the Cockney 
is the interpreter of the British 
people. 

Take again his attitude to- 
wards foreign affairs. The 
true Cockney is amazingly 
ignorant of the life of other 
nations, though he professes a 
patronising affection for them, 
especially if they happen to be 
at variance with his own. He 
is the type of Englishman who 
is truly insular, and in all 
innocence grates the nerves of 
foreign observers. He cannot 
understand the conflict of na- 
tions save as a rivalry in the 
arts of peace. Since he does 
not want to sack his neigh- 
bour’s house, he cannot believe 
that any foreign State oan har- 
bour such ambitions. When 
he is told of foreign prepara- 
tions he declares (a) that they 
are untrue and the fictions of 
scaremongers, (b) that they are 
exaggerated, (c) that they are 
quite natural and legitimate 
and mean no offence to any- 
body. In his own business he 
is shrewd enough, but he is 
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quite willing to credit a great 
Power with the folly of spend- 
ing many millions on arma- 
ments for fun. Every foreign 
profession of goodwill he wel- 
comes as final, though he would 
be the last man to accept the 
same assurances from a trade 
competitor. The truth is that 
he cannot grasp the meaning 
of nationality. To him it is an 
abstraction, like the Hegelian 
Infinite, and he cannot trans- 
late it into everyday terms. 
He thinks that a foreign na- 
tion is simply one type of 
foreigner multiplied. An in- 
dividual German is not a bad 
fellow; therefore the German 
nation is no more inclined for 
war than he would be for the 
robbing of his neighbour’s hen- 
roost. In consequence he can- 
not understand the oldest of all 
the truths of history—that in 
international relations the rules 
of private morality do not al- 
ways apply. <A State is nota 
moral personality in the same 
sense as the individual, and the 
man who denies this is ignor- 
ant of the first fact of politics. 
However amiable and highly 
civilised the component parts 
of a nation may be, the nation 
as a whole stands towards other 
nations as primitive man stood 
towards his fellows. There is 
no law sovereign between 
States, however we may dis- 
guise the fact, because there 
is no higher power capable of 
enforcing its mandates. Any 
nation which is_ sufficiently 
powerful can secure the world’s 
assent to what in private life 
would be injustice, and can 
give it a pious name. Might 
may be often bad policy, but 
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it is the only kind of right 
which international theory 
knows. This is no argument 
against idealism in welt-politik. 
An enlightened public opinion 
may in time cure the dis- 
position to acts of violence, 
but it is idle not to recognise 
that at present in the psychol- 
ogy of States that disposition 
is dominant. A Power which 
is strong enough can set all 
codes, legal and ethical, at 
defiance, without necessarily 
doing itself any harm or ac- 
counting to any earthly trib- 
unal, The true law of nations, 
as the world is now consti- 
tuted, is not, as is sometimes 
said, the law of the beasts ; 
nor is it, strictly speaking, 
the law of savages: but rather 
the law of those clear-headed, 
far - seeing, unemotional, and 
selfish statesmen whom Machi- 
avelli has sketched in his 
‘Prince’ as a model for 
governors. 

But to the Cockney the 
nation is only the citizen writ 
large, and he assumes the 
citizen, and therefore the na- 
tion, to be of his own way 
of thinking. History teaches 
him no lessons. He declares 
confidently that this or that 
Power can never be our enemy, 
though the story of Europe is 
strewn with sudden and un- 
looked - for oppositions. He 
urges us to look at the trend 
of opinion and the declarations 
of statesmen, as if opinion 
never changed and solemn 
public assurances were never 
cancelled. And at the same 
time, on another side, he is 
eager to urge on the Govern- 
ment a policy of active inter- 
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ference. His fancy is quickly 
touched, his emotions easily 
awakened, and the cause of 
some Balkan statelet or some 
unfortunate subject race sets 
him blustering against the 
world. It is all very curious: 
for on the one hand he laughs 
at the possible interference of 
our neighbours with our own 
business, while he joyfully dic- 
tates to the said neighbours 
on theirs. In all honesty and 
innocence he would plunge us 
into wars while stoutly pro- 
testing against any increased 
defences. The defect is one 
of intellect. A mind limited, 
but gloriously unconscious of 
its limitations, is astray in 
a sphere where these limita- 
tions are most cruelly appar- 
ent. A creature of phrases is 
brought up sharp against the 
stern realities of life. 

In the matter of war we 
can observe the same fallacy. 
To the Cockney that world 
of elemental furies is so far 
from the range of his experi- 
ence and his imagination that 
he cannot comprehend it. He 
hates it by instinct, because 
he feels its strangeness. Now 
war must be abhorrent to 
every serious man, but the 
grounds of this horror are 
important. It is properly hate- 
ful because of its misery and 
waste; it is defensible only as 
&@ grave necessity —the alter- 
native to the sacrifice of higher 
things than human life and 
human comfort. The man 
who will most sincerely shrink 
from war is the man who is 
most in earnest about it. 
Such a one will not lightly 
take up the sword, knowing 
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well the consequences; but in 
the last resort he sees that 
there is no other arbitrament. 
The Cockney temperament can- 
not take the thing seriously. 
“T hate war,” said a famous 
Frenchwoman ; “it spoils good 
talk.” And to those who hold 
good talk the most vital thing 
on earth war is eternally un- 
justifiable. The profound moral 
issues of international strife are 
obscured for them, for they 
see only the little discomforts. 
Hence, while ardent preachers 
of peace, they are the most 
potent agents in the  pro- 
motion of war. Questions of 
defence seem to them always 
a little fantastic. Being with- 
out the larger imagination, 
they cannot realise a con- 
dition of things which has 
no parallel in their daily 
life. They will always post- 
pone a measure of defence 
to some measure of social ex- 
periment, because in their 
language the one is vital and 
clamorous and the other can 
wait. They shrilly oppose 
what they call “scare-monger- 
ing,” which is in nine cases out 
of ten a common-sense policy 
for ensuring safety. And all 
the while they are amusing 
themselves with Peace Con- 
gresses and Peace orations and 
missions of parsons, journalists, 
and workmen to foreign capit- 
als; as if the Destinies were 
likely to wait upon their social 
experiments and their easy 
sacrifices at forsaken shrines. 
To adapt Mr Roosevelt’s image, 
they are like the woman who 
in a street fight weeps and 
clasps her husband’s knees. 
They do not prevent the fight, 
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but they do their best to make 
certain that their own side 
shall be badly beaten. 

To turn to still another 
aspect, we find the Cockney 
temperament exhibited in its 
attitude towards Empire. 
“Little Englander” is one of 
the most accurate popular 
terms of reproach ever in- 
vented. Geographical exten- 
sion seems to one class of mind 
not only valueless, but actively 
maleficent. They have that 
terror of space in which scien- 
tists find one of the signs of de- 
generation. Greatdistancesand 
wide areas offend their decent 
urban souls, just as the cit of 
Mr Evelyn’s day was affrighted 
by the steeps of Helvellyn. 
Their spirits long for trim 
streets, little houses in gar- 
dens, and at the most a par- 
terre Nature, well-disciplined 
and humanised. They are 
ready, of course, with argu- 
ments to justify this aversion. 
It was little Nazareth, little 
Athens, little England, they 
say, which gave the great 
things to the world. They 
preach, truly but irrelevantly, 
the sentiment of heme and the 
small local affections which 
cling closest to a man’s heart. 
Their ideal is a kind of city- 
state, a suburb within a ring- 
fence, where policy can be 
reduced to the shortest of 
formulas. We have no space 
to analyse the constituents of 
this point of view, which in- 
cludes the old-fashioned sus- 
picion of delegated pewer, the 
conviction that change of lati- 
tude involves some deteriora- 
tion in morals, a distaste for 
high and serious endeavour 
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and the discipline which it 
entails. We will confine our- 
selves to its general aspect as 
the cult of small things. With 
much of its argument all must 
agree. A thin cosmopolitanism 
is no substitute for the local 
affections, and in the long-run 
it is to the small things that 
a man’s loyalty most strongly 
adheres. But this is no reason 
why there should not be a pos- 
itive value in the larger area 
and the bigger task, nor why 
loyalty to a parish should pre- 
clude loyalty to a nation or to 
an Empire. The main political 
truth which the twentieth cen- 
tury is likely to enforce is that 
the racial unit has taken the 
place of the geographical; and 
this involves a spacial exten- 


sion. Largeness in itself is - 


nothing: largeness misused is 
a curse: but largeness seriously 
accepted is a condition of great- 
ness. An Empire muddled is 
far worse than a badly gov- 
erned township ; but an Empire 
wisely administered is greater 
than a small Republic, in the 
same way that an epic is a 
greater poetic achievement 
than a quatrain. There is no 
argument against Empire save 
the danger of failure, and for 
serious men this is no argu- 
ment. But to the tempera- 
ment we are speaking of size 
is a thing hateful in itself, and 
high ambitions are uncomfort- 
able. Its possessors are full of 
irrelevant parallels with Rome 
and Spain, irrelevant because 
the men who use them are 
wholly without any true his- 
torical sense. They imagine 
that the defects of their vision 
and the limitations of their 
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philosophy are in themselves 
virtues, and condemn whatever 
is untainted with their own 
frailties. 

Let us take as our final in- 
stance their attitude to social 
questions. The Cockney is, as 
a rule, a member of the middle 
classes and a zealous propa- 
gandist of his own oulture. 
He sees below him the vast 
army of the poor, and, being 
the best of fellows, he is 
anxious to help. But once 
more his narrowness of out- 
look and poverty of imagination 
bar his way. To him the life 
of the poor is one of unre- 
lieved misery. The absence of 
certain comforts, the lack of 
his own amenities of life, seem 
to him scarcely endurable de- 
privations. He labours, there- 
fore, to impose upon the poor 
the middle-class standards of 
civilisation. He would educate 
their children in the middle- 
class way and impose on their 
lives his own conceptions of 
decency and order. Every 
working-man, if he had his 
will, should be a follower of 
Mr Samuel Smiles, his house- 
hold conducted under a thou- 
sand rules, and his feet tread- 
ing solidly in the straight path 
from the cradle to the grave. 
It is strange that men who in 
their own lives are very sen- 
sible of the value of distraction, 
should not see that there is a 
thing more unbearable than 
squalor—to wit, dulness. The 
existence laid down for the 
poor by their middle-class re- 
formers would drive the bulk 
of them to suicide or emigra- 
tion in a twelvemonth. It is 
forgotten that the poor have a 
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civilisation of their own, differ- 
ent from that of the bour- 
geoisie, but no whit inferior. 
It is even arguable that in the 
matter of civic value theirs is 
the better. Like a true aris- 
tocracy they are a spending 
class, hazarding themselves 
and their fortunes in a cheerful 
gamble with life. If they lack 
certain obvious refinements, 
they have their share in the 
more masculine virtues of cour- 
age, sacrifice, and endurance. 
Any one who is familiar at first- 
hand with the life of the poor 
knows that the Cockney idea 
of the masses, living a life of 
unfeatured dreariness and filled 
with a passionate envy of those 
above them, is ludicrously un- 
true. The poor man is jealous 
of his own civilisation; he is 
above all things jealous of his 
freedom ; but he is not jealous 
of his so-called betters. Their 
life seems to him prosaic and 
cabined and unendurable. He 
wants scope and liberty and 
better chances, but he does not 
want the old clothes of the 
middle-class. The Cockney by 
the nature of things can know 
nothing about the realities of 
the poor man’s life. He can 
only imagine, and since his 
imagination is clipped at the 
best, he is bound to make a 
bad job of it. He reflects his 
own mind into an alien sphere 
and makes a false deduction. 
The outlander, on the other 
hand, is by the nature of 
things a better authority. In 
his daily life he comes in con- 
tact with the mind of the poor 
and learns to respect it. If 
such a man dabbles in politics 
he will be a reformer, but a 
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reformer on other than fashion- 
able lines; for he will seek to 
conserve to the poorer classes 
the virtues and the chances of 
virtue of which the bourgeoisie 
in a mistaken patronage would 
rob them. 

A meagre imagination in 
social questions makes the 
Cockney treat all conditions of 
life which differ from his own 
as pathological states. But 
the fact of poverty is not in 
itself pathological: it may be 
normal and wholesome and 
socially beneficent. There is, 
however, one aspect of it which 
is a fit subject for pathology, 
and here the Cockney falls into 
another kind of error. The 
sight of the slums of our cities 
moves the honest fellow deeply. 
He sees no alleviations, and in 
certain cases, it may be, there 
are no alleviations. But in- 
stead of facing the problem 
squarely he is apt to fall into 
emotional abstractions. He 
loves to point the difference 
between West Ham and May- 
fair, finding a satisfaction half 
sentimental, half literary in the 
task. But he is rarely fruitful 
in remedies; and for drastic 
measures which go to the root 
of the mischief he shows all 
his familiar aversion. He will 
have nothing to do with state- 
aided emigration—he calls it 
“shelving the question” or 
“@ confession of failure.” He 
shrinks from the segregation of 
wastrels because it does viol- 
ence to his special brand of 
humanity. He is guilty, more- 
over, of a worse blunder. He 
sees only the pathological side 
of the community, and, on the 
plea of desperate urgency, 
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would suspend the multitudin- 
ous activities of the State while 
this or that sore is diagnosed. 
So complete is his absorption 
that the whole of the normal 
and beneficent activities of a 
great Empire are as nothing 
to him in comparison with 
the ill-humours of a little 
part. Because he wants to 
give the steerage passengers 
better food and quarters he is 
quite willing to disregard the 
soundness of the vessel, to fling 
the chart overboard, and select 
a casual dock-loafer as captain. 
It is true he calls the part he 
is concerned with “the heart 
of the Empire”; but it is no 
more the heart of the Empire 
than the steerage is the heart 
of the ship. It is the old story, 
a lack of perspective. He is 
so engrossed with the disease 
of one organ that he has no 
regard for the sanity of the 
whole. 

Two centuries ago Lord 
Bolingbroke defined political 
genius as “great coolness of 
judgment united to great 
warmth of imagination.” If 
this be true the Cockney tem- 
perament has none of it, for 
its judgment is apt to be hectic 
and its imagination as cold as 
a stone. The inhabitants of 
that narrow world have lost 
touch with their origins, and 
because the gates of the past 
are bolted there is also no 
avenue looking into the future. 
Their sphere is self-contained 
and artificially complete; but, 
to use the jargon of science, 
it is unrelated and inorganic. 
They feed greedily upon phrases 
and emotions, but the verities 
of life are too gross and solemn 
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for their favour. They flee 
them, and by the old self- 
deception of man _ persuade 
themselves that they never 
existed. A dapper urban civil- 
isation is all very well, if it 
is seen by its devotees in its 
true proportions. It is only 
when the canons of a suburb 
are exalted into laws of the 
universe that the danger be- 
gins. Men whose fate it is 
to live much alone or in wild 
places, who in their daily round 
are brought face to face with 
primitive nature and elemental 
passions, who see often the 
bare ribs of our social struc- 
ture, may lose much in elegance 
and the minor moralities, but 
at least they have a sound 
perspective. They know what 
qualities of mankind are marked 
for survival, and they are as- 
sured that he who makes light 
of facts is himself made light 
of in grim earnest before the 
end. They know that only 
out of conflict comes what is 
worth possessing, and that the 
world is only the heritage of the 
meek when the meek go armed 
against folly and wrong. Let 
us be very fair to the Cockney 
temperament. It is essentially 
second-rate, but in its place it 
has genuine merits. In litera- 
ture, if carefully circumscribed, 
it is the parent of much agree- 








able work. In society it fosters 
good manners and pleasant 
company. In ethics, too, it 
has its specific place. We need 
not be dogmatists and call “la 
petite morale” the enemy of 
“la grande,” for both have 
their realm. Even in politics 
it may be useful as the correc- 
tive—the illogical corrective if 
you like—of such follies as the 
Superman and the pseudo- 
Bismarckian. But the fact 
remains that outside its limits 
it is an evil, that it perpetually 
tends to transgress those limits, 
and that such transgressions 
cover the larger and more vital 
part of human affairs. We are 
too prone nowadays to for- 
give a blundering statesman 
because he is a good fellow and 
a kind father, or because he is 
full of sympathy with misfor- 
tune and profuse in expressing 
it. Such qualities may fit a 
man for private life, but they 
have no earthly connection 
with public life. What is 
needed above all things is a 
more rational and masculine 
standard of judgment, which 
shall demand in each sphere 
the things that properly per- 
tain to it. Then and only then 
shall we be rid of the folly of 
the belletrist in politics, and 
the professional peacemaker in 
the problems of armed defence. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL SIR NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, 


“For Empire and Greatnesse 
it importeth most, that a 
Nation doe professe Armes, as 
their principall Honour, Study 
and Occupation.” So says 
Bacon in an essay which is 
full of lessons for us in this 
twentieth century. Just as an 
honourable war will call forth 
and foster the noblest qualities 
of a people, so in the case 
of individuals the profession of 
arms surpasses every other 
pursuit in giving scope and 
opportunity for all that is most 
generous in human nature. 
Examples may be found in all 
ages, but no country has pro- 
duced more brilliant instances 
of the ideal soldier than have 
the islands of Great Britain. 
Among these, although others 
may have attained to wider 
celebrity, certainly none more 
truly deserved the title of 
hero than did Neville Bowles 
Chamberlain, the subject of 
. this sketch. 

Readiness with sword and 
pen do not often go together, 
but fortunately in this respect 
Sir Neville Chamberlain was 
an exception to the rule. His 
letters are remarkable for their 
graphic power as well as for 
the simplicity which discloses 
his character and qualities. 
With even more rare good 
fortune they fell into the hands 
of one who preserved them 
with loving care and for years 
devoted herself to the task of 


arranging them and of collect- 
ing other information regard- 
ing his career and that of his 
brother Crawford. It thus 
came about that Neville 
Chamberlain’s biographer,’ Mr 
George Forrest, who has just 
given to the world the story 
of the Field-Marshal’s life, was 
able to base on exceptionally 
complete material his glowing 
picture of one of “the most 
splendid officers and gallant 
gentlemen” who ever graced 
the roll of the Indian Army. 
From his earliest years 
Chamberlain was remarkable 
for his fearlessness and his 
craving for action and ad- 
venture. Years afterwards he 
wrote : “ How often, as a youth, 
have I bewailed not having 
been born in stirring times.” 
He had Danish blood in his 
veins, and his biographer, with 
much show of reason, finds in 
this fact the source of some of 
those qualities so characteristic 
of the Viking race. From the 
time when as a boy of fourteen 
he spent most of his probation- 
ary year at Woolwich in fight- 
ing (with disastrous results to 
his career at the Military 
Academy), down to his last 
campaign when, as the General 
commanding on the Ambela 
Pass, he was severely wounded 
in personally leading his troops 
to the recapture of the Crag 
Picquet, he was never so much 
in his element as when in the 
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thick of a combat and at the 
point of the greatest danger. 
‘You can fancy,” exclaims this 
born fighter, “how annoying it 
must be to have an enemy in 
front of you and not to attack 
him ;” and again, when telling 
of some street fighting in 
which, as a subaltern of 
cavalry, he had little call to 
participate, he writes: “I was 
sent with orders to the in- 
fantry, ... and once among 
the fun I could not tear myself 
away.” 

As has been hinted, his 
career at Woolwich was brief 
and inglorious. Like many 
another whose character was 
to be formed and strengthened 
in the hard school of active 
service, his boyish spirit was 
impatient of control and re- 
belled against academic dis- 
cipline. He left Woolwich in 
disgrace, and there was a 
danger of his future being 
wrecked for want of a congenial 
field for his energies, when, 
fortunately for him, he was 
given a cadetship in the service 
of the East India Company, 
and in February 1837, when a 
little more than seventeen, he 
set sail for Calcutta. He 
arrived in India within a few 
months of the opening of the 
Afghan campaign, which was 
destined to be fraught with so 
much disaster to the British 
arms, and he was fortunate in 
being appointed to a regiment 
which was included in the 
expeditionary force. On the 
10th of December 1838 Neville 
Chamberlain, with his regi- 
ment, the 16th Bengal Infantry, 
started from Ferozepore a light- 
hearted, high-spirited boy, on 
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the long march to the North- 
West. Just four years elapsed 
before he once more set foot in 
British India, and he returned 
a man, sobered by the trials 
and toils, the responsibilities 
and dangers of service in the 
field, his frame scarred and to 
some extent crippled for life by 
wounds, his courage tried and 
proved in a score of fights in 
which he had earned such a 
reputation for gallantry that 
Sir Charles Napier, himself 
the most dauntless of veterans, 
called him “Coeur de Lion,” 
and James Outram, who also 
knew not fear, wrote of him 
as “the most noble and the 
bravest soldier who ever trod 
in Afghanistan.” It is hard to 
guess what a young man of 
such high spirit, and so thirst- 
ing for excitement and action 
as Neville Chamberlain, might 
have become if condemned to 
the inactivity and drudgery of 
life in an Indian cantonment ; 
but a perusal of his letters is 
sufficient to disclose the re- 
markable development of his 
character between his nine- 
teenth year, when he started 
for Afghanistan, and his twenty- 
third year, when he returned 
from that country; and it is 
not unfair to ascribe to the 
experiences of those years, and 
to the training which he thus 
obtained, many of the qualities 
which made him thenceforward 
conspicuous as an accomplished 
soldier and leader of men. 

It was at the storming of 
Ghuznee in July 1839 that 
Neville Chamberlain first dis- 
tinguished himself by an act 
of signal bravery in rescuing 
under a hot fire a wounded 
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brother officer. 
more than a year passed al- 
most without incident, Cham- 
berlain (as well as many others 
who should have been able to 
form a more accurate judg- 
ment) fully persuaded that 
hostilities were at an end. 
But when he was chafing at 
the inaction the sudden revolt 
of the Ghilzais showed how 
false was the security in which 
the British officials had trusted, 
and Chamberlain’s spirits were 
raised by “a very brisk affair” 
with the enemy— 


“No favour or affection on either 
side—every man for himself and God 
for us all. I hope [he adds] you will 
not think that I am of a bloody dis- 
position from what I have said, but 
you must remember that it is a 
soldier’s profession to kill his enemies 
in battle, and had I not done my 
utmost I should have failed in my 
duty to my masters, the Queen, and 
John Company.” 


Thereafter followed in rapid 
succession the outbreak at 


Kabul, the disasters to the 
British force there, the murder 
of the Envoy, the retreat of 
Elphinstone’s brigade and its 
complete annihilation in the 
terrible passes of Khurd-Kabul, 
Haft Kotal, and Jagdallak. 
But in these events Chamber- 
lain, fortunately for him, had 
no share. His regiment formed 
part of the garrison of Ghazni 
throughout 1840. In the early 
summer of 1841 it was with- 
drawn to Kandahar, and it 
had actually started from that 
place on its return march to- 
wards India when, on Novem- 
ber 8, 1841, news reached 
General Nott, commanding in 
western Afghanistan, of the 
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rising at Kabul and the murder 
of Sir Alexander Burnes. The 
16th Native Infantry was im- 
mediately recalled to Kandahar, 
and in all the fighting of the 
next nine months, during which 
Nott held his own at the west- 
ern capital, Neville Chamberlain 
was prominent. He was ap- 
pointed to the 1st Cavalry of 
Shah Shuja’s Contingent, more 
commonly known as Christie’s 
Horse, to which his brother 
Crawford had already been at- 
tached, and he quickly showed 
his peculiar aptitude for the 
work of a cavalry leader. In 
August, 1842, Nott’s force 
marched for Kabul, and after 
a series of minor engagements, 
in which the tribesmen sought 
to stop his advance, he reached 
that place on September 17, two 
days after the arrival by way of 
the Khyber of the “ avenging 
army” under Pollock. A month 
later, the British prisoners, 
survivors from Elphinstone’s 
ill-fated force, having been set 
at liberty, and the great bazar 
of Kabul having been destroyed 
as a mark of British vengeance, 
the withdrawal to India was 
begun, Even now the wild 
tribes of Afghanistan, though 
worsted, were by no means 
subdued. Day after day the 
rear-guard was attacked, and 
Nott’s gallant division, which 
held that post of honour, day 
by day paid its toll of killed 
and wounded. At length, on 
November 7, 1842, four years 
from the time when the Bengal 
division had set forth from 
Ferozepore, the last of the 
British troops issued from the 
Khyber. Thus ended our first 
ill-advised embroilment with 
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Afghanistan. It left a legacy 
of hatred and distrust destined 
to last for many years, and by 
the disastrous ill-success which 
tarnished the prestige of our 
arms it sowed for us, as Neville 
Chamberlain’s biographer has 
well said, “the tares of the 
Indian Mutiny.” 

Chamberlain did not escape 
unscathed from a year of con- 
stant active hostilities against 
fanatical tribesmen. Six times 
he was wounded, and on more 
than one occasion his escape 
from death was by a hair’s- 
breadth. His own simple nar- 
ratives of these adventures are 
more graphic than the most 
elaborate word-painting, and 
they bring home to the reader 
with singular force both the 
fierceness of the encounters de- 
scribed and the cool gallantry 
of the narrator. Thus on 
March 25, 1842, he writes of a 
fight outside Kandahar— 


“You may suppose that it was no 
child’s Play when [ tell you that both 
my bridle-reins were cut through, the 
right stirrup cut off, and I also got 
a cut on my hand, a slight scratch 
above my ankle, and one on my game 
knee! I have no doubt they thought 
they had done for me, as three men 
jumped off their horses and made a 
rush at me, thinking, I suppose, 
they could do for me more easily on 
foot ; however, I hope to be able to 
give them a twist for it yet. The 
cut on my left hand will, I believe, 
only cost me the loss of the use of 
my little finger, it being cut through 
the knuckle joint.” 


On another occasion, also in 
the fighting outside Kandahar, 
and on the ground afterwards 
made memorable by Sir 
Frederick Roberts’s final de- 
feat of Ayub Khan in 1880, 
Chamberlain had an equally 
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narrow escape in a personal 
encounter, of which the follow- 
ing graphic account has been 
told by his nephew, Sir N. F. F. 
Chamberlain :— 


“As he was riding up the very 
stony path [in pursuit of the retreat- 
ing enemy] one of the Afghans 
jumped off the rocks on to his horse, 
and then stabbed him in the thigh. 
They both rolled off the horse, and 
when on the ground the man tried 
to stab him in the stomach with his 
dagger. My uncle flung his arms 
round him, and then seized the 
Afghan’s biceps with his teeth, which 
caused him to drop the dagger. A 
trooper then came to his assistance 
and killed his assailant.” 


His last and most serious 
wound during the war was a 
shot through the leg, received 
on the very day on which the 
rear-guard of the retiring army 
issued from the Khyber Pass. 
It caused him intense pain, and 
he wrote in the diary which he 


kept at this time: “I hope I 
shall never again go through 


what I then suffered.” More- 
over, it disabled him for many 
months, being the occasion of 
his not taking part in the 
First Sikh War three years 
later, and he narrowly escaped 
losing his leg. 

But Chamberlain’s memoirs 
are not made up entirely of 
stirring adventures, nor is the 
character which they disclose 
merely that of a fearless leader 
of horse. Mention has already 
been made of the influence of 
his experiences in Afghanistan 
in developing and strengthen- 
ing his character, and it is 
interesting to trace this develop- 
ment in his correspondence. 
The light-hearted carelessness 
of his earlier letters becomes 
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more and more rare, and gives 
place to not infrequent reflec- 
tions on the terrible accom- 
paniments of war—“my cruel 
profession” as he calls it,— 
often interspersed with descrip- 
tions of scenery, to the beauties 
of which he was ever suscept- 
ible, painted in singularly well- 
chosen words. After the sack 
of Istaliffe he writes on Octo- 
ber 1, 1842— 


“ As I looked from this scene of 
desolation into the beautiful valley 
beneath, I could not help comparing 
the work of man and his Creator, the 
one all peace, and harmony, and 
goodness, the other wickedness, and 
misery, and destruction. I wish it 
were possible for me to portray in 
words the sublimity of this spot 
which seemed made to shut out all 
the passions of our race.” 


Moreover, we learn from his 
biographer other testimony to 
the steadfastness of his nature, 
which he would have been the 
last person to dwell upon in 
his boyish letters, but of which 
the lesson to every young 
soldier is too valuable to be 
overlooked. The Chamberlains 
had no resources beyond their 
pay, and during the first year 
or so of their service in Afghan- 
istan, when they were only 
ensigns of native infantry, 
they were often in severe 
straits for money, owing to the 
enormous prices even of the 
necessaries of life. But they 
seldom mentioned their diffi- 
culties, nor did they ever ask 
for money, yet at the same 
time by strict economy they 
avoided debt. 


“T have not tasted a drop of wine 
or spirit since April, so as to reduce 
the amount of my mess bill,” wrote 
Neville Chamberlain in October 
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1841. “I never accept an invitation 
to dine with another brother officer, 
as I should have to ask in return. 
Were I able to live without servants 
or tents I would, but that. I cannot 
do, or I should then lose the respect 
of the men of my company. I have 
got the name of the Hermit from 
never seeing any one, and of course 
I pretend that that is my natural 
character ; but you all know what a 
different nature mine is!” 


Such then were the condi- 
tions in which Chamberlain 
grew from boyhood to man- 
hood. It was a hard school, 
but it was one which turned 
out men fit to bear the “ white 
man’s burden” of responsibility, 
with courage and resource to 
meet emergency, and nerve to 
face the heaviest odds without 
failing. It was well for Eng- 
lishmen in India fifteen years 
later that so many of their 
leaders had undergone in their 
youth the trials of 1841 and 
42, that the steel of their high 


spirit had been tempered in the 
hardships and perils of Afghan- 


istan. Chamberlain, Outram, 
Havelock all were there, and 
not least among them John 
Nicholson, who at Ghazni had 
to endure the added bitterness 
of surrendering his sword as a 
prisoner to a victorious foe. 
With the close of the Afghan 
War Neville Chamberlain found 
himself already famous in the 
military world of India. Lord 
Ellenborough hastened to ap- 
point him to his Bodyguard, 
and he accompanied that corps 
when it took the field with the 
Governor-General against the 
Mahrattas at the end of 1843. 
The wound in his leg was 
still unhealed, and during the 
previous twelve months he had 
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not been able to do any active 
duty ; nevertheless when there 
was a prospect of fighting 
nothing short of complete dis- 
ablement could keep him from 
the scene. The restraints of 
medical examinations were not 
invented in those days, and 
there was no one to say him 
nay when he insisted on accom- 
panying the army, borne in a 
dooly, while his horse was 
kept near at hand, ready 
for him to mount as soon 
as the moment for action 
should arrive. Few incidents in 
his career afford such striking 
testimony to Chamberlain’s in- 
domitable spirit and complete 
indifference to danger as the 
part which he played, in this 
crippled condition, in the battle 
of Maharajpore on December 
29, 1843. When the action 
began he hurried to the front 
in his dooly, but on reaching 


his corps his horse was not to 


be found. In this dilemma, 
notwithstanding his wound 
and weakness, he did not 
hesitate to mount the first 
spare troop-horse that could 
be procured, which by ill-luck 
happened to be a determined 
runaway, and had thrown its 
own rider before Chamberlain 
mounted it. The Bodyguard 
and 16th Lancers were now 
ordered to charge a battery of 
the enemy’s guns, and ad- 
vanced to the attack, but 
were eventually compelled to 
abandon the attempt owing 
to the impassable nature of 
the ground. 


“Being very weak from never 
using my arms, and from continued 
confinement,” writes Chamberlain, 
“the little strength that I had was 
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soon exhausted by holding a hard- 
mouthed horse with one hand and 
carrying a heavy sword in the other. 
Before we charged the battery the 
brute ran away with me twice ; how- 
ever I managed to bring him round 
to the regiment again, the third 
time ; when the word ‘ About’ was 
given my horse took me from the 
extreme right of our line of attack to 
the extreme left, carrying me through 
some of the enemy’s infantry, who, 
as a matter of course, let fly at me 
en passant. Fortunately the crops 
were high, and I was not seen until 
among them; and natives are not 
good flying shots. By the horse 
running away with me I saw more of 
the action than I should otherwise 
have done, so everything was for the 
best. My leg did not suffer by the 
ride, but I was so exhausted that, to 
have saved my life, I could not have 
raised my sword to have guarded a 
blow.” 


But the wounds from which 
he had suffered had impaired 
his strength too much to admit 
of his continuing on active 
service or of his regaining 
health in India. After several 
months of sick leave in the 
hills he was at length com- 
pelled to proceed to England. 
On his return about two years 
later he had a brief experience 
of employment on a personal 
staff, being appointed Military 
Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay. Such a change from 
the active duties of his profes- 
sion was, however, little to his 
taste. The retirement of his 
chief, owing to ill-health, gave 
him an opportunity of return- 
ing to combatant service which 
he was quick to embrace, and 
the outbreak of the Second 
Sikh War in 1848 saw him 
Major of Brigade in the 4th 
Cavalry Brigade of Lord 
Gough’s army. Of his ex- 
periences in that stern struggle 
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we have not space here to 
write in detail, and it must 
suffice to say (in. his own 
modest language) that neither 
he nor his brother Crawford 
“lost reputation from having 
been brought into the field.” 
We must hasten on to the 
following years when he had 
the invaluable privilege of 
serving under Henry Law- 
rence, at first as a junior 
magistrate and afterwards as 
chief officer of police in the 
Punjab. Here began his 
official connection with the 
new province, for the ad- 
ministration of which Lord 
Dalhousie delighted to select 
the most brilliant officers in 
the civil and military services 
of the East India Company. 
Sir Henry Lawrence had al- 
ready some acquaintance with 
Chamberlain when in the sum- 
mer of 1849 the latter applied 
for employment in the Punjab, 
and he willingly supported the 
application; and when, a few 
months later, Chamberlain 
assumed the duties of Assistant 
Commissioner at Rawal Pindi, 
Lawrence wrote him a letter 
of advice which, as Mr George 
Forrest says, “should be read, 
marked, learnt, and inwardly 
digested by every Indian ad- 
ministrator.” ‘ Keep the peace 
and collect the revenues,” he 
wrote, “and Utopia will be 
gained.” To serve a military 
apprenticeship under Nott and 
to be trained in administration 
by Henry Lawrence was a 
combination of circumstances 
which would have produced 
good results even in an average 
man, and Neville Chamberlain 
was very far above the aver- 
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age. The training which he 
received when in civil employ- 
ment in the Punjab completed 
the education of a mind re- 
ceptive of noble impulses, apt 
to learn the secrets of gov- 
erning men, and peculiarly 
fitted, by reason of its gener- 
osity and humanity as much 
as its strength and boldness, to 
gain a commanding ascend- 
ancy over the wild  tribes- 
men of the Indian frontier. 
Chamberlain’s connection with 
the Punjab thus begun con- 
tinued up to the very end of 
his active soldiering, for in 
1854, when only thirty-four 
years of age and a brevet- 
major in rank, he was offered 
by Lord Dalhousie the com- 
mand of the Punjab Irregular 
Force, and this appointment 
he retained until he left India 
at the close of his last campaign 
in 1864. 

When Lord Dalhousie’s offer 
of the Frontier command 
reached him he was on leave 
in South Africa. Thither he 
had gone to seek health once 
more, but his time there was 
not spent as an invalid. His 
thirst for stirring adventure 
led him, when he could not 
enjoy what he termed “the 
pleasurable emotions of active 
service,” to turn for recreation 
to sport with the rifle, and he 
found in the dangers and ex- 
citements of lion-shooting a 
diversion after his own heart. 
“ After meeting a lion I ceased 
to care to go after commoner 
game, and, speaking without 
much experience, my impres- 
sion is that I should always 
prefer hunting lions to any 
other kind of game.” ‘TI never 
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felt a greater thrill of joy in 
my life, and cannot convey the 
impression of seeing the king of 
beasts bounding before one in 
his native covert.” His long 
letters, in which he describes 
his experiences in the African 
bush, are among the most 
delightful pages of Mr Forrest’s 
‘Life.’ Again and again they 
belie Neville Chamberlain’s far 
too modest estimate of his own 
powers of writing. One can 
only regret that they are too 
long to be quoted here, while 
to select extracts would not 
do justice to their vivid and 
picturesque charm. We must 
therefore refer our readers to 
the work itself. 

But a position of responsi- 
bility, the command of men, 
and the stern but inspiring 
realities of war, were more 
attractive to Chamberlain than 
any sport however noble. He 
left South Africa filled with 
high hopes of further active 
service, and with the certainty 
of an appointment peculiarly 
congenial to a man of his tastes 
and training, as well as of un- 
usual importance for one so 
comparatively junior in age 
and rank. 

In the Punjab he found John 
Lawrence in chief command, 
and he once more came into 
contact with the others of that 
noble band whose names are 
for ever connected with the 
first decade of our rule in that 
province. It is well known 
how strong was the religious 
feeling which influenced Law- 
rence as well as Edwards and 
several others of his lieutenants. 
The result of intercourse with 
such associates soon becomes 
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noticeable in Neville Chamber- 
lain’s correspondence; indeed, 
he writes plainly to his mother 
in 1856: “Latterly God has 
given me wisdom.” His was 
a nature as simple as it was 
strong, just such a nature as 
can realise the injunction to 
become “as a little child.” 
Encouraged by the example of 
the men about him whom he 
most admired, he seems to have 
readily acquired their perfect 
and childlike faith in a Divine 
Providence, which to weaker 
natures must always be a source 
as much of wonder as of ad- 
miration, and of which the 
language is so assured and 
unwavering as to appear like 
fatalism. ‘Do not fear for 
me,” he wrote in the first days 
of the Mutiny, “I shall be as 
safe at Delhi as here—unless 
it pleases God that my bones 
shall rest there, and if that is 
His will, why repine?” And 
again on another occasion, 
when he was in a position of 
considerable peril: ‘“ You need 
be under no apprehension on 
my account, for no one goes 
till God calls him, and then no 
one can remain.” This abso- 
lute confidence in Divine 
assistance stood men in good 
stead during the summer 
months of 1857, when one 
blow followed on another, and 
when the odds against us some- 
times seemed almost too strong 
to be overborne. 

Of Neville Chamberlain’s 
work during the Mutiny many 
pens have written. His com- 
mand of the Punjab Movable 
Column, in which he was suc- 
ceeded by Nicholson, and his 
gallantry before Delhi, where 
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he served as Adjutant-General 
of the Army, are part of the 
stirring history of that time, 
and do not need to be recalled 
here. But it is worth noting 
how clearly he foresaw the 
coming danger, how justly 
he appreciated the nature of 
the crisis when it came, and 
how keenly he was alive to the 
perils which certain features of 
our policy in dealing with the 
outbreak were likely to pro- 
duce. Eight years before, in 
1849, Chamberlain wrote— 


“Unless some radical change is 
effected the sepoy portion of the 
army will become not merely useless 
to the Government, but those whose 
duty it is to obey will in a few years 
stand forward and demand conces- 
sions. I hesitate not to state that 


the Government fears the very men 
they pay for their support, and in 
my humble opinion the measures 
adopted during the last few years 
with the view of attaching the sepoy 


to our cause will, if persevered in, 
bring down the whole fabric ;”— 


and when the storm burst he 
wrote home: “In 1853 I told 
Lord Dalhousie of the rotten 
condition of the army.” Never- 
theless, when the crisis arose 
Chamberlain was full of con- 
fidence in the power of the 
British to cope with it. “It 
is the death-struggle between 
civilisation and barbarism, 
and Christianity must win.” 
“Though we are few we do 
not in the least despair, and 
with the blessing of God the 
whole country will be at our 
feet by Christmas Day;” and 
he adds: “‘We have learnt a 
great lesson and must profit by 
it.” As to the future policy 
which should be moulded by 
this great lesson, certain points 
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are particularly deserving of 
notice at the present day. 
“Much,” he declared, “will 
have to be avoided;.. . it 
will never do to. . . throw 
ourselves into the hands of 
Sikhs or Pathans.” This was 
the most imminent danger for 
the future, and its reality was 
made plain only a year later by 
@ serious conspiracy which in 
July, 1858, was hatched among 
some of the Sikh soldiers of 
the Frontier Force. After the 
capture of Lucknow the Pun- 
jabi troops openly boasted that 
they had reconquered Hindu- 
stan for us. As Sir John 
Lawrence wrote to Lord 
Stanley, “It is not in human 
nature that they should not 
see of how much importance 
they are to us.” In short, they 
got wind in their heads, and 
the Dera Ismail Khan plot to 
murder the British officers, 
seize the fort and magazine, 
and raise the standard of revolt 
throughout the Punjab, was 
the natural consequence. For- 
tunately it was discovered be- 
fore any serious outbreak took 
place. Chamberlain wrote: 
“It will open the eyes of our 
present feeble Government and 
prevent them from throwing 
themselves too entirely into the 
arms of the Sikhs or of any 
other natives.” The incident 
deserves very careful consider- 
ation to-day after an interval 
of fifty years. At the time it 
was hushed up, and its very 
occurrence has hitherto been 
known to few, but its lesson 
ought not to be forgotten. 
During the last few years the 
numbers of Punjabi troops in 
our Indian Army have been 
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greatly increased, to the elim- 
ination of other classes. Is it 
wise thus to depend so largely 
on the population of a single 
province? It is a difficult 
question to answer, for while 
the history of the past counsels 
prudence, military efficiency 
calls for progress and the re- 
jection of all but the best 
fighting material. The prob- 
lem can only be left to those to 
whom is intrusted the govern- 
ment of India. Its complexity 
at least requires that among 
them shall be none but men 
whose training has enabled 
them to appreciate the sur- 
rounding dangers. 

Neville Chamberlain’s active 
service in the Mutiny cam- 
paign was cut short, to his 
great regret, by a severe wound 
in the shoulder, received on the 
14th July. He did not leave 
the army before Delhi, and 
when the city was stormed a 
month later he was sufficiently 
recovered to superintend the 
measures for the safety of the 
camp, and later to carry on 
his duties as adjutant-general. 
But his constitution, weakened 
by previous wounds and by 
long years in the East, could 
not recover entirely from the 
fresh shock without further 
rest, and when in February 
1858 he was offered by the 
Commander-in-Chief the com- 
mand of the cavalry in the 
Rohilla campaign he was com- 
pelled, most reluctantly, to ask 
to be allowed to decline it. He 
wrote to his sister: “ You may 
appreciate my regret at having 
to resign such a chance,” and 
those who read his letters and 
the story of his life may be 
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able too to form some idea of 
how deep and bitter was his 
disappointment. 

He was destined in his 
career as a soldier to suffer 
one other trial more hard to 
bear even than the end of 
his hopes of distinction in the 
Mutiny campaign. For a 
further five years he continued 
in command of the Frontier 
Force, and then, just as he 
was about to seek to regain 
his health by a visit to his 
native country after an ab- 
sence of seventeen years, he 
was required once more to 
undertake the fatigues and 
responsibilities of active ser- 
vice in command of an ex- 
pedition against the Hindustani 
fanatics of the Black Moun- 
tain. The operations which 
followed were among the 
most serious and most hardly 
contested that have ever taken 
place on the Indian frontier. 
The scanty force with which 
Chamberlain was required to 
undertake the campaign was 
not only insufficient to meet 
any possible complications, but 
it was also ill-equipped and 
worse supplied. ‘I never be- 
fore,’ wrote the commander, 
“had such trouble or things 
in so unsatisfactory a state.” 
The inevitable result of such 
inefficiency ensued. The force 
encountered unexpected op- 
position, in the face of which 
further movement had _ to 
await the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. As always happens in 
savage warfare, delay increased 
the numbers of the enemy and 
the boldness of their attacks. 
Weeks passed, during which 
Chamberlain could do no more 
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than hold his own on the 
Ambela Pass. The situation 
had been created solely by the 
lack of forethought and of 
capable management at head- 
quarters; but it was on the 
commander of the expedition 
that blame for the delay was 
freely showered. It is not un- 
common in such circumstances 
to make those at a distance 
do scapegoat —‘“‘Les absents 
ont toujours tort.” Neverthe- 
less, Chamberlain was not a 
man to be goaded by the 
ignorant interference of in- 
competent officials into ill- 
considered action. He stood 
stoutly to his position, await- 
ing the time when the arrival 
of sufficient troops should en- 
able him to advance with the 
certainty of complete success. 
But the most cruel ill-fortune 
awaited him. On the very 


eve of the arrival of the long- 


awaited reinforcements, he was 
once more severely wounded 
while leading in person a 
gallant attack against the 
enemy. His brother Crawford 
wrote a day or two after- 
wards: “He weighed it in 
his mind and thought it a 
duty to share the risks!” On 
a frame so enfeebled the 
wound, which in the case of 
a strong man might have 
been comparatively unimport- 
ant, rapidly threatened very 
serious consequences. He was 
compelled to abandon the com- 
mand and to leave to another 
the harvest of success which 
he had borne so much to en- 
sure. No wonder that, as his 
biographer tells us, “he was 
as near despair as his brave 
nature was capable of being.” 
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But though he could not en- 
joy the delights of victory, and 
though oppressed for the mo- 
ment with disappointment and 
with the sense of failure, he 
was consoled ere long by the 
proper recognition of his ser- 
vices ; and the estimate formed 
of him by those whose opinion 
was most valuable is well 
expressed in Mr Forrest’s 
words :— 


“Brave and daring he always was, 
but in his last campaign he displayed 
an even nobler virtue. He showed a 
high calm courage, was unperturbed 
in a perilous position due to no action 
of his, and confidently took the way 
out of it which he conceived the 
better. That the Umbeyla cam- 
paign did not end in disaster was 
due to the pluck and discipline of 
our soldiers—British, Pathan, Sikh, 
and Goorkha,—the loyal confidence 
they had in their officers, and the in- 
spiring energy of their commander.” 


With the Ambela campaign 
Neville Chamberlain’s days of 
field service came to an end. 
He came home for some years, 
and with rest and a favourable 
climate he restored to some ex- 
tent the vigour of his constitu- 
tion. In 1868 he was asked to 
undertake the duty of escorting 
the Duke of Edinburgh during 
his tour through India —an 
experience which must have 
been hardly congenial to a 
man jwho a few years before 
wrote of his investiture with 
the K.C.B.: “A hundred ex- 
peditions would be preferable 
to such a show!” Neverthe- 
less he accepted the duty, and 
acquitted it entirely to the 
satisfaction of the Duke. Then 
followed some further years in 
England, until in 1875, when 
he had abandoned all idea of 
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further employment, he was 
offered and accepted, with some 
reluctance, the post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Madras. 
Thus it happened that he was 
once more in India, when for 
the second time a vacillating 
and indeterminate policy in 
regard to Afghanistan in- 
volved us in hostilities with 
that country. More than 
twenty years earlier, when the 
celebrated treaty between Dost 
Muhammad and Sir John Law- 
rence had just been concluded, 
Chamberlain wrote: “I now 
begin to think that if I live 
to attain the three-score-and- 
ten I may myself see Cabul 
again.” He was still two 
years less than three-score 
when he found himself nom- 
inated as Envoy of the British 
Government in charge of a 
mission to the Amir of Kabul. 
There is no occasion here to 


discuss the policy, or rather 
the lack of policy, which led 


up to this point. Nor is there 
either need or opportunity to 
record how Chamberlain was 
instructed by Lord Lytton in 
the objects in view, how the 
mission assembled at Pesha- 
war, and how Major Cavag- 
nari, who was sent forward 
into the Khyber with the object 
of getting a straight answer 
from the Amir’s representative, 
was turned back with threats 
of violence, near the self-same 
spot where Neville Chamber- 
lain had been wounded thirty- 
six years before. This prologue 
to the Second Afghan War was 
the only part of the drama in 
which he had a share. It was 
at least a very thankless share, 
but at anyrate he had the 
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gratification of knowing that 
he had performed it with 
dignity and courage, and that 
his action had fully satisfied 
the Government. “You will 
return to Simla,” Lord Lytton 
telegraphed to him, “ having 
rendered during your short 
absence, by a personal sacri- 
fice which is most gratefully 
appreciated, a service of the 
highest importance to India.” 
Neville Chamberlain’s health 
precluded any possibility of his 
haying an active command in 
the campaign that ensued. He 
returned to Madras, and there 
on the 8rd of February, 1881, 
he completed his career in 
India. Twenty-one years of 
peaceful life in retirement 
still lay before him, towards 
the close of which “the great 
military services he had ren- 
dered his country were fit- 
tingly acknowledged in 1900 
by a Field-Marshal’s baton.” 
In the foregoing brief sum- 
mary of an eventful life, the 
military qualities of daring, 
resource, enthusiasm, and self- 
reliance, which made Neville 
Chamberlain a leader of men, 
have been chiefly emphasised. 
No sketch of him would be 
complete, however, which did 
not note other traits peculiarly 
characteristic of his nature, 
Mr Forrest has written of him 
and of Crawford: “They were 
fighters — ever combative of 
their views and theories—and 
their prejudices were invincible, 
but they were singularly tender 
and loving.” The warmth of 
Neville Chamberlain’s nature 
is apparent in all his corre- 
spondence, but in everything 
that concerned two persons— 
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his mother and his brother 
Crawford—it is particularly 
noticeable. Of the latter he 
always writes in terms of the 
greatest affection, and he is 
never so full of happiness as 
when the two have contrived 
to be together. His biographer 
publishes a letter written to 
Lord Lytton in 1879, in which 
Chamberlain expresses his 
obligation to the Viceroy for 
recommending him for high 
reward for his services in con- 
nection with the Afghan War. 
In this it is very touching to 
note with what warmth, after 
dismissing with almost indiffer- 
ence the matter of honours for 
himself, he then goes on to 
speak of his brother’s claims— 


‘That there should be any question 
as to my brother Crawford’s claim for 
being made a K.C.B. is a matter of 
surprise and disappointment to me,” 
he says ; and further on he adds: “I 
have no interest either at the Horse 
Guards or at the India Office, and if I 
had I really should feel ashamed to 
have to urge it in such a cause on be- 
half of my brother, and were he to 
know that he had only obtained the 
distinction through such means, I feel 
that he would prefer to remain with- 
out it.’ 


His indignation at the lack 
of recognition accorded to his 
brother’s long service of forty- 
one years is much stronger 
than any which he ever felt or 
would have felt in his own be- 


half. It is sad to remember 
that that devoted service 
remained unrecognised until 
twenty years later, when the 
gallant soldier was on the brink 
of the grave. 

Of his mother also Neville 
Chamberlain always wrote 
with peculiar devotion, and his 
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letters addressed to her are full 
of the same feeling. One in 
particular, written from the 
mountains of Hazara in 1856, 
deserves quotation :— 


“My original intention in sitting 
down to write was to wish we many 
happy returns of your birthday, and 
to assure you it did not pass uncele- 
brated by me. You are now getting 
old, and I wish to tell you with my 
own mouth, before you die, how 
deeply grateful I feel for all that you 
have done for me throughout my life. 
Now, at six-and-thirty years of age, I 
recall to mind the prayers you taught 
me when a little child, and the 
patient and affectionate way in which 
you bore with my waywardness then, 
and for many years afterwards... . 
Whenever I can with a clear con- 
science do so, I shall go home to re- 
ceive your blessing.” 


The Secretary of State for 
India wrote of him, after one 
of his frontier expeditions, “A 
Government must be happy and 
proud who commands such a 
leader.” With no less reason 
might his mother have ex- 
claimed: “A woman must be 
happy and proud who has such 
& son.” 

It is well that such a life as 
this should not go unrecorded, 
that such a shining example of 
what a Christian soldier and 
gentleman ought to be should 
not be forgotten, but should be 
set forth for the admiration 
and the imitation of those who 
come after him. Such a record 
and such a memorial they have 
found in the absorbing pages of 
Mr Forrest’s biography, and 
there is told more fully and 
more completely than can be 
related here the story of Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, “the very 
soul of chivalry.” 




















DEMOCRACY IN THE LORDS. 


‘* Those who are prepared to leave the constitution of an adequate second line 
army to chance cannot really believe in its necessity."—Lorp MILNER. 


TRAVELLING one day in 
Devonshire, the writer had the 
pleasure of meeting an elderly 
farmer who had _ evidently 
passed the greater part of his 
life “far from the madding 
crowd.” He admitted that he 
had never seen a revolver or 
a@ magazine rifle—nay, even a 
hat-box seemed to him a 
novelty. But though un- 
sophisticated, the old yeoman 
possessed a good share of 
native shrewdness and of that 
useful quality known as “ horse- 
sense” by our American 
cousins. After the talk had 
been led round to national 
defence, and to our inadequate 
preparations and the conse- 
quent danger of attack from 
our powerful neighbours on 
the Continent, my companion 
remarked, “ Ah, that’s nature ; 
a bullock, if he see a weak 
place in the fence, he’ll break 
through into the next field, if 
there’s better grass there.” 

No Briton will deny the 
superior riches and fertility 
of the British Isles, and even 
that “incorrigible optimist,” 
our War Minister, has ad- 
mitted that there are gaps in 
our lines of defence. 

This brings us to our sub- 
ject—the serious gaps in our 
Territorial Force for Home 
Defence. These are three: the 
uncertainty as to the numbers 
and the quality of the recruits 
who will enlist, the insuflfici- 


ency of the training, and the 
fact that serious training is to 
be postponed until after war 
breaks out. It is to remedy 
these defects that Lord Roberts 
will bring forward in the House 
of Lords on the 12th of this 
month a Bill for National 
Service (Training and Home 
Defence). 

Here let it be made clear 
that the defects complained of 
are due, not to incapacity on 
the part of the framers of the 
Territorial Forces Act of 1907, 
but solely to the nature of the 
voluntary system itself, ‘“‘ which 
makes it impossible,” as the 
Duke of Norfolk said in the 
House of Lords five years ago, 
“to demand a _ reasonable 
standard of efficiency without 
greatly reducing the forces.” 
In other words, it is the elec- 
tors, and not the War Office, 
who are responsible for the 
defects in our present home 
defence army. 

It is now proposed to lay 
before the readers of ‘Maga’ 
a short analysis and a few 
notes and comments on this 
Bill—or rather, as the space in 
‘Maga’ is valuable, on the ex- 
planatory Memorandum that 
prefaces it. 

The first clause begins thus: 
“This Bill imposes on all male 
British subjects resident in the 
United Kingdom the obligation 
of serving in the Territorial 
Force between the ages of 
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eighteen and thirty.” The 
remainder of the clause states 
that all officers and men of 
the Navy and Regular Army 
and of their Reserve Forces will 
be excluded from the operation 
of this clause, so that the 
existing voluntary system of 
raising the above forces will 
in no way be interfered with, 
and, finally, no persons who 
reach the age of eighteen be- 
fore the date on which the 
Bill comes into operation will 
be liable under this Act for 
any training or service. 

The clear sanity and “sweet 
reasonableness” of these pro- 
posals, and the necessity for 
their introduction, are evident 
as soon as we examine them. 
The first part of the clause 
removes all doubts and diffi- 
culties as to the recruiting 
question, and ensures with 
scientific certainty an unfailing 
supply in adequate numbers 
of the best recruits obtainable 
in the kingdom. The neces- 
sity for this universal liability 
to service is demonstrated with 
equal ease, if we remember 
that under Mr Haldane’s Terri- 
torial Forces Act of 1907 the 
recruiting of the Territorial 
Force, both in peace and war, 
was included among _ the 
“powers and duties” of the 
County Associations; yet no 
‘powers ” for carrying out the 
duty were conferred on these 
bodies. The metropolis itself 
has had remarkable illustra- 
tions of the helplessness of these 
Associations to carry out re- 
cruiting duties without powers, 
for it has seen the Lord Mayor 
reduced to standing on the 
Mansion House steps and 
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begging for recruits ; while the 
march past of those who had 
enlisted elicited the remark 
that the able-bodied men were 
more conspicuous among the 
cheering crowds than in the 
ranks of the marching bat- 
talions. 

The expressed resolution to 
uphold the voluntary system 
of recruiting for the Navy and 
the Regular Army is justified 
by the fact that the normal 
condition of service of these 
bodies of men is abroad. 

The second clause of the 
Memorandum points out that, 
with certain modifications, 
every one who comes under 
this Bill will be in the same 
position as a man who now 
enlists, of his own accord, in 
the Territorial Force—that is, 
he will have to undergo a 
certain amount of training, 
will be liable for service for 
home defence in case of im- 
minent national danger, but 
not liable to be sent out of 
the United Kingdom. There 
is, however, every reason to 
believe that from this reserve 
of trained men there will be 
plenty who will accept liability 
for service abroad in case of 
war. 

The next clause explains that 
the liability to actual training 
will extend over four years only 
of the period of “ service ” ; nor- 
mally it will be limited to the 
first four years—i.e., between 
eighteen and twenty-two; but 
in exceptional cases it may 
extend from the second to the 
fifth year, or even from the 
third to the sixth. This proviso 
is necessary in order to inter- 
fere as little as possible with 
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apprentices, and medical, legal, 
and other professional students. 

We come now to the im- 
portant question of training. 
The fourth clause of the Mem- 
orandum runs thus: “The first 
year’s training will be recruit 
training, and will be four 
months for men in the in- 
fantry, and not less than four 
or more than six months for 
men in other branches. In 
each of the three next years, 
fifteen days’ training as well 
as a course of musketry and 
attendance at certain drills 
will be required.” 

The first question that will 
arise in the mind of serious 
students of national defence 
will be, “Is this enough? Do 
not foreign nations train their 
men for two years in the in- 
fantry, and three in the special 
arms ?” 

The reply is, that having 
carefully studied the Swiss 
militia system, and the results 
obtained from an initial train- 
ing that used to extend over 
six weeks only, many advocates 
of national service for this 
country are convinced that 
the average of five months’ 
training, as proposed in the 
Bill, will suffice. This is no 
new idea got up to make 
military needs square with 
policy, for the Military Cor- 
respondent of ‘The Times,’ 
writing in 1897, said: “It is 
impossible to speak of the Swiss 
Army without risk of appear- 
ing, to those who have not had 
occasion to watch it, guilty of 
exaggeration.” 

In 1906 I had the good 
fortune to witness the Swiss 
Army Mancuvres; I saw 
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40,000 men at work, the two 
sides starting forty-five miles 
apart, with mountain-ranges, 
valleys, ravines, rivers, lakes, 
and forests dividing them. The 
staff-work was excellent, officers 
handled their men well, and 
the men were properly billeted 
and fed. The troops made 
long marches, carrying fifty- 
six pounds of dead-weight on 
their backs; they were well- 
equipped and perfectly amen- 
able to discipline, and it is 
matter of common knowledge 
that the Swiss soldiers are 
good marksmen, for they have 
frequent opportunities of rifle- 
shooting on open-air ranges 
and at well-arranged field-firing 
practices. The impression left 
on my mind was that of a well- 
organised, well-trained, and 
well-equipped army of hardy, 
resolute, and thoroughly dis- 
ciplined soldiers. 

Officers of our own Auxiliary 
Forces who have seen the Swiss 
troops at work have expressed 
their opinion thus: “ How far 
superior is this to anything 
that we have, barring our 
Regulars, of course; but give 
us British officers the same 
driving power as this compul- 
sion gives, and similar powers 
of recruiting, which will put in 
our hands the best material in 
the British Isles, and we will 
do as well, or better.” In this 
connection we may note that 
under the new orders the total 


Swiss period of training may 
be taken at 178 days, whereas 
under the proposals contained 
in this Act the total training 
will amount, on an average, to 
about 200 days. 

The unit to which a man 
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shall belong will naturally be 
decided on when he first be- 
comes liable for training. 
Judging from the practice in 
other countries, the procedure 
will be somewhat as follows: 
a youngster on being called up 
will be told to present himself 
at a certain place at a certain 
time; he will then be examined 
by a sub-committee appointed 
by the County Association, 
and consisting of a civil officer, 
a military officer, and a medical 
man. The civil officer will take 
the lad’s declaration that he 
does not already belong to the 
Navy or Regular Army, certi- 
ficates as to age, and so on; 
the medical man will decide 
whether he is physically fit for 
the strenuous duties of a soldier; 
and the military officer will 
select the branch of the service 
for which the recruit is best 
suited, having regard to his 
physique and to his previous 
work in civil life. The re- 
cruit’s personal wishes will be 
attended to in this matter, but 
subject always to the needs of 
the State. 

The necessity for better op- 
portunities for training was 
specially insisted on by Field- 
Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood in a 
speech made last May at the 
Academy banquet. The gal- 
lant old soldier, who is Chair- 
man of the Territorial Force 
Association of the City of 
London, said: “ Five years ago 
I stated before the Duke of 
Norfolk’s Commission that 
Volunteers cannot spare the 
time for adequate field train- 
ing... . I am not one of those 
who believe that if for trade 
interests we quarrel with our 
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neighbours they will chival- 
rously wait many months be- 
fore undertaking our invasion, 
until our Territorial Forces 
have been mobilised and are 
sufficiently trained to meet 
even much smaller bodies of 
Regular soldiers.” 

This deferring of the train- 
ing till after war breaks out 
has been tried before by our 
brave French neighbours; the 
disastrous results are well 
known to students of war, they 
are dealt with once again by 
Colonel Lonsdale Hale in the 
June number of ‘The Nine- 
teenth Century,’ and they were 
foretold with wonderful accu- 
racy by Colonel Baron Stoffel, 
the French military attaché at 
Berlin during the years pre- 
ceding the Franco - German 
War of 1870-71. Writing of 
the military reforms then be- 
ing carried out in France, he 
said: “But, say some, the 
Garde Nationale Mobile may 
be trained during war; to 
which it is only requisite to 
say, How if the war be of short 
duration, if France is smitten 
with sudden disaster at the 
outset, and finds herself sud- 
denly invaded ;—how can you 
then give these young men 
assembled in haste that co- 
hesion, discipline, and instruc- 
tion which is so requisite?” 

Liability to attend on em- 
bodiment remains exactly as 
under the Act of 1907, section 
17. This lays down that if a 
proclamation is issued calling 
out the Army Reserve the 
King can order the Army 
Council to give directions for 
embodying all or any part of 
the Territorial Force. The 

Cc 
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sixth section dwells on the 
absolute equality of treatment 
as between all classes, inas- 
much as under no circum- 
stances will any person be able 
to buy his discharge or to pro- 
cure any kind of exemption by 
means of a money payment. 
This clause drives home the 
principles that justify the head- 
ing of this paper, and shows 
how truly democratic are the 
proposals that the House of 
Lords will be asked to discuss. 

The absolute necessity of 
barring the purchase of substi- 
tutes was demonstrated during 
our last really great struggle, 
and we can quote direct from 
Mr Fortescue’s book, ‘County 
Lieutenancies and the Army, 
1803-1814,’ on this point. One 
of the lessons of the Napoleonic 
wars, he tells us, was that “the 
admission of the principle of 
substitution in any scheme of 
compulsory service leads to 
ruinous expense, demoralisa- 
tion, and inefficiency.” 

The Memorandum next deals 
with the few exemptions that 
must always be made: in this 
case they are (1) men who 
have done three years in the 
Navy or Regular Army, minis- 
ters of religion, and (in certain 
cases) only sons of widows; (2) 
persons found physically unfit, 
and those who are criminals or 
persons of known bad char- 
acter. 

Section 8 says that it is 
proposed that first appoint- 
ments as officers shall be given 
only to persons who have 
either been through the recruit- 
training or have held commis- 
sions in the Regular Army. 
This is only common-sense ; all 
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officers of the Regular Army, 
before holding commissions, 
pass through Woolwich or 
Sandhurst, where they are 
thoroughly drilled themselves 
first, before they are allowed 
to drill and command others, 
This provision also opens the 
door in true democratic fashion 
to all, irrespective of class dis- 
tinctions, who can pass the 
proper tests, and qualify for 
commissions as officers. 

The last section of the Mem- 
orandum states that “after the 
Bill comes into operation, vol- 
untary enlistment for the 
Territorial Force will cease, 
but men now in the Territorial 
Force will complete their 
current terms of service.’ The 
principle here adopted seems 
to be a paraphrase of the old 
adage, and to imply that it 
is best to be on with the new 
love before you are off with 
the old. What would actually 
happen would be that on the 
completion of the recruits’ 
training, in the first year’s 
operation of the new Aet, 
about 150,000 trained recruits 
would join units of the Terri- 
torial Force and the older 
members of that body would 
automatically disappear, on the 
expiry of the term for which 
they had enlisted. 

Territorial officers, and non- 
commissioned officers above all 
others, should welcome this 
Bill and work for the day of 
its acceptance by the nation. 
It will relieve them of all 
worry as to catching and keep- 
ing their recruits, and release 
them from the drudgery of 
teaching the goose-step and 
from the dull routine of drill- 
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hall work—work which, though 
important, they have not the 
time thoroughly to carry out 
themselves. They will merely 
have to take over and incor- 
porate in their ranks well- 
trained young soldiers of the 
best stamp to be got in the 
country, and with these they 
will be able to go straight on 
to the interesting and sport- 
ing work of tactical exercises 
in the field. 

We have now examined the 
proposals of this democratic 
Bill; let us see how military 
training will affect the younger 
members of the community 
who would undergo it, especi- 
ally those poor lads who suffer 
so much from confinement and 
want of fresh air in our 
crowded factories and slums. 


This is how Mr Blatchford, 
the editor of ‘The Clarion,’ 
describes his own experiences 


of the “Training that Makes 
Men ” :— 


“T had always been a delicate boy, 
and I do not think I had ever known 
what it was to feel well until I went 
for a soldier. I was thin and pale 
and languid. I had been nine years 
in a factory town, working long hours 
in a smoky, dusty building, getting 
but short commons and ide ever 
leaving the town. 

“Then I found myself in the Isle 
of Wight in the summer, gettin 
good and % * food, going to be 
early, and living an athletic and 
active life in the open air. Every 
morning I began with a run of a 
thousand yards on the grass under 
the elms. Then I went through the 
appointed portion of my gymnastic 
training ; then I spent hours march- 
Ing or running on the open parade, 
or performing the bayonet exercise 
or position drill. If I went out of 
barracks I had to walk smartly and 
to hold myself erect. It is easy to 
guess the result of such a change. 
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“We were new men. We were 
full of health. We felt as if we had 
trebled our lung-power. We had 
learned to move and to walk. We 
felt as if we were walking on a cloud, 
as if our feet hardly touched the 
ground. We could all of us jump 
or vault the horse, climb ropes an 
walls, walk along a thin pole, do 
simple feats on the rings or the bar, 
use the bayonet, and move easily and 
steadily at the double-march for a 
long time. We were what the drill- 
sergeants called ‘set-up.’ It is good 
to be ‘set up,’ it feels good.” 


Mr Blatchford’s enthusiastic 
statements will stand the test 
of submission to the cold evi- 
dence of statistics. Some 
twenty years ago, when in 
charge of a sub-depot, I used 
to weigh the recruits carefully 
before they left my command 
to join service units: I found 
that on an average every lad 
gained seven pounds in weight 
in six weeks, in spite of the 
fact that he had been doing 
five hours’ marching and 
physical drill every week-day 
since he entered the barrack 
gates. 

“ Barrack gates.” Ah, 
there’s the rub! One can 
almost see the anxious mother 
wince at the words, and 
shudder at the thought of 
her son being herded in bar- 
racks among low and vulgar 
associates. Personally I am 
not prepared to admit that 
there is any risk of the good 
young men being contaminated 
by those of less good character 
if all are brought together to 
train for the defence of the land 
that gave them birth. I have 
a high opinion of the average 
British schoolboy of eighteen, 
and I am quite certain that 
the presence of thousands of 
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these, in camp or barracks, or 
in the ranks of a national 
army, will raise the tone of 
their less fortunate and less 
carefully educated brother 
British lads. In Germany 
those who pass a very stiff 
educational test are allowed 
to serve as “one year volun- 
teers.” These favoured ones 
de not reside in barracks, but 
they have to hire their own 
accommodation and pay for 
their own uniforms; in fact, 
they receive nothing from the 
State beyond their military 
education. In Switzerland, on 
the other hand, all classes and 
all ranks of life are mixed up 
in the same barrack-room, and 
under an unwritten law, all 
going through the military 
course together, address each 
other with the familiar “thou,” 
and this pleasing custom is duly 
observed should old comrades 
of the barrack-room meet 
in after life. A Swiss gentle- 
man, describing his experience 
of military training, wrote: “I 
don’t believe it would be pos- 
sible for the English race to 
get on such terms of perfect 
equality ; I can’t see the son of 
a lord doing his training side 
by side with a labourer on his 
father’s estate.” One can only 
reply, “Why not? Have you 
never seen an English lord in 
the cricket field taking orders 
from a professional bowler?” 
There still remains one point 
in connection with the proposed 
training—that is, the time of 
year at which it should be 
carried out. Undoubtedly it 
will be best if the recruits are 
allowed to commence their 
training at different periods 
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of the year, for trades and 
manufactures, as well as agri- 
cultural operations, have their 
slack and their busy seasons. 
If recruits come up at the time 
which suits them best, the inter- 
ference with business will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

The moral advantages of 
military training are obvious, 
for in a few weeks it turns the 
lounging, loafing, dirty corner- 
boy into the bright, clean, 
smart soldier, a man with 
self-respect as well as respect 
for proper authority. 

Let us turn, however, to the 
severely practical aspect of the 
question. Will the proposals 
of this Bill solve the problem 
of Home Defence in a satisfac- 
tory manner without undue 
interference with trade and 
manufacture and at a reason- 
able expense? 

We will examine first the 
question of numbers. From 
the census of 1901 we find that 
there are about 416,000 lads 
who reach the age of eighteen 
in any one year, and the 
number available for recruit 
training, after making all 
deductions for medical rejec- 
tions, legal exemptions, recruits 
for the Navy and for the 
Regular Army, men for the 
mercantile marine, and emigra- 
tion would be about 150,000. 
Allowing for an _ annual 
wastage of 5 per cent, the 
numbers available for the 
Territorial Army work out as 
follows :— 


Training in the second year . 142,000 
third ' ,, . 135,000 
fourth ,, . 128,000 


” ” 
” ” 


405,000 
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Behind this there will be a 
reserve of men trained to arms 
which, before the expiration of 
their liability to service, will 
amount to some 600,000 men. 
These numbers would cover 
handsomely the estimate made 
by that skilled and independent 
authority, the Military Corre- 
spondent of ‘The Times,’ who 
has recently shown that our 
requirements are 100,000 Ter- 
ritorials for garrisoning de- 
fended places and arsenals, 
100,000 more for mobile local 
defence, and 300,000 for a 
central field army, or half a 
million men immediately avail- 
able at all times. 

The training should be 
adequate, arguing from the 
results attained in Switzer- 
land, and in judging of this 
point we must never lose sight 
of the great advantages that 
national service bestows on 
the instructors, first by plac- 
ing in their hands the picked 
manhood of the nation, and 
secondly, from the fact that 
each recruit is posted to that 
arm of the service for which 
he is best fitted by previous 
training in civil life, and, ipso 
facto, he is partially trained 
when he joins. Under section 
9 of the Territorial Forces Act 
it is distinctly stated that the 
recruit “shall be posted to such 
one of the units as he may 
select,” so that a recruit may 
join a battery of artillery 
merely because he is attracted 
by “a hairy hat with a red bag.” 

As regards interference with 
trade and business, inquiries 
in Norway and Switzerland 
prove that this is very slight. 
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Similar inquiries from eighteen 
firms in Lancashire, represent- 
ing various industries and 
manufactures, show that on 
an average the percentage of 
lads of eighteen to the total 
number of work-people em- 
ployed is only 3°4. Can it be 
contended that British em- 
ployers of labour are so help- 
less that, knowing beforehand 
that some of their younger 
hands will, at a certain date, 
be taken for military training, 
they cannot arrange to replace 
them ? 

As to expense, careful esti- 
mates show that, allowing for 
a good staff of Regular officers 
and non-commissioned officers 
to carry out the recruit train- 
ing, the additional cost, over 
that of our present system, will 
not exceed four millions a-year. 
This is not too great a sum to 
pay for a reform that shall 
restore vitality to our man- 
hood and give new ideals of 
conduct to a people who are 
being taught their rights, but 
not their duties; that will 
break down some of the barriers 
of class distinction; that will 
give us strategic freedom for 
our fleets and for the Regular 
Army; that will bind our 
allies to us and help us to 
maintain with honour the 
blessings of peace. 

It was the Barons who ex- 
tracted from the King the 
great Charter of the People’s 
Rights: will the Lords of the 
present day lead the move- 
ment that shall urge King 
Demos to aceept a Charter of 
the People’s Duties? 

A GUNNER. 








STRAY STORIES FROM INDIA. 


BY SIR ARTHUR U. FANSHAWE, K.C.LE., C.S.1, C.V.O. 


To my thinking the best 
stories from India are those 
which have a savour of the 
finesse or subtlety that is 
characteristic of the Eastern 
mind, The type of such stories 
is the well-known reply of a 
Mahommedan servant who had 
been out with his master for 
a day’s snipe-shooting, the 
‘result of which was a very 
meagre bag. He was asked 
whether his master had shot 
well. “Yes,” he _ replied 
gravely, “the Sahib shot ex- 
cellently, but Allah was very 
merciful to the birds.” The 
following story, which is not 
so well known, has something 
of the same character about 
it. An old friend of mine 
once asked his Madras servant 
about his religion, and the 
following conversation ensued. 
“Hallo, Ramaswami! what’s 
your religion?” Ramaswami, 
who came from a missionary 
district, thought that he would 
please his master by an as- 
sumption of humility, and 
accordingly replied, “ Beg 
pardon, sar,”—a favourite 
form of beginning a sentence 
with the English - speaking 
Madras servants,—“ Beg par- 
don, sar, I’m a_ heathen.” 
“What do you mean by a 
heathen?” said my friend, 
genuinely surprised by the 
answer. “Beg pardon, sar,” 
replied the man, with the mis- 
sionary ritual still in his mind, 
“a worshipper of stocks and 


stones.” ‘Oh! confound it!” 
ejaculated my friend, “I can’t 
keep a man like that in my 
service.” To which came the 
immediate rejoinder: “Beg 
pardon, sar, in your Highness’s 
service no time to worship 
anything!’ The quickness of 
the change, in order to fall in 
with his master’s mood, was 
as characteristic as the adroit- 
ness of the evasion. 

The reply evasive has its 
special home, of course, in the 
Kast, though it is indigenous 
in certain Western countries 
also; and indeed the minis- 
terial answers to questions in 
our own House of Commons 
provide a liberal education in 
the art of evasion. The native 
of India usually shelters him- 
self behind a universal “God 
knows,” but his variants of 
this safe text are sometimes 
amusing. On one occasion I 
was driving up to Simla in 
an open carriage, and at one 
of the stages noticed that a 
bank of heavy clouds, which 
had previously been concealed 
by the high hillside, was mov- 
ing up in an ominous way. 
My waterproof and umbrella 
were in another conveyance 
behind with my servants, and 
I was doubtful whether it 
would not be wiser to wait 
for them to come up. Accord- 
ingly I asked a Hindu In- 
spector, who had been de- 
puted to accompany me, as 
the conveyance of mails and 
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passengers on the hill road to 
Simla was a service managed 
by the Post Office, whether 
he thought that we should 
have rain before we reached 
the next stage. At first he 
fenced with the question. 
“Did his Highness wish to be 
driven more quickly?” But 
when I pressed the point, 
drawing his attention to the 
clouds and saying that with 
his experience he must have 
some knowledge of the signs 
of the weather, I received 
the following oracular reply: 
“Without doubt there are 
clouds, but the matter is in 
the power of the Almighty.” 
After that there was nothing 
to be done but to drive on, 
and, as it happened, I was 
fortunate enough to arrive in 
safety at the next stage before 
the rain came down. 

One of my servants, a quiet, 
inoffensive man, who remained 
with me as bearer for fifteen 
years,—up to the time I left 
India,—and was as honest as 
he was stupid, would never 
give a direct answer or com- 
mit himself to any kind of 
opinion. It was his custom 
to acquiesce in a general way 
with whatever was said to 
him, and he usually prefaced 
his acquiescence with his stock 
phrase, “without doubt.” If 
he was asked, ‘‘ What is this 
smell of burning?” his reply 
would be, “ Without doubt 
there is a smell of burning.” 
If you said to him, “Who’s 
that talking so loud?” he 
would listen, and then sagely 
observe, “ Without doubt he 
is talking loud;” and I am 
bound to own that at times 
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I found this habit of his suf- 
ficiently irritating. One day 
he came to tell me that his 
wife was seriously ill, and I 
at once sent for the native 
assistant civil surgeon, who 
had, of course, been trained 
in the English school of 
medicine. He reported that 
the woman was in an ad- 
vanced stage of dropsy and 
suffering from pleurisy, adding 
that the only chance of saving 
her life was that she should 
be sent immediately to the 
hospital. To this my bearer 
at first objected, as the other 
servants said if his wife went 
to hospital she would die. On 
my pointing out that she 
would certainly die if she did 
not go to hospital, and assur- 
ing him of the care she would 
receive, he gave way. His 
wife, accordingly, was removed 
to hospital, but it was too 
late, and after two days’ treat- 
ment she died there. The 
next morning I spoke to the 
bearer on the subject, and 
pointed out that although his 
wife had actually died in hospi- 
tal, this was solely due to the 
fact that he had not come to 
me in time. True to his one 
phrase he replied: “ Without 
doubt she died in hospital ;” 
and it need hardly be said that 
there was no touch of irony in 
this, as such an idea would 
have been wholly foreign to 
his mind. It may be added, 
by the way, that though he 
knew perfectly well that I 
would gladly have called in 
the best medical advice for his 
wife, he had preferred to have 
her treated by a Brahmin tele- 
graph messenger who was 
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credited with having some 
knowledge of native drugs. 
This man, when off duty, had 
visited the unfortunate woman 
and given her certain medi- 
cines, but had no conception of 
the serious diseases from which 
she was suffering. 

This habitual unwillingness 
to give a direct reply has a 
counterpart in the propensity 
to adopt indirect methods, to 
go round about, and often a 
very long way round about, 
towards an object which may 
be perfectly legitimate in itself. 
Everyone who has had to deal 
with large numbers of sub- 
ordinates must have had some 
curious experiences of these 
tactics, which are seldom of 
much avail, though they in- 
volve a waste of valuable time 
and cause irritation, or some- 
times, perhaps, amusement. 

One morning I found among 
my telegrams the following 
message from an old Mahom- 
medan postmaster, whom I 
knew personally, and had seen 
two years previously on his 
return from China, where he 
had been in charge of a field 
post-office with the expedition- 
ary force sent from India: 
“Myself and family members 
continue to pray for your 
Honour and Lady Sahib.” 
That was the entire message, 
and it came like a telegraphic 
bolt from the blue, as for two 
years I had heard nothing of 
the man. The assurance it 
gave was no doubt flattering, 
and the word “continue” al- 
most pathetic ; but why should 
it suddenly have been thought 
necessary to send me this as- 
surance? I wrote on the tele- 
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gram an inquiry whether any 
appeal or representation from 
the sender was under consider- 
ation; and was informed that 
nothing had been received from 
him except a formal request, 
forwarded through the proper 
official channel, that his name 
should be registered for field 
service. He had already been 
twice on field service, onee at 
an earlier stage in his career 
to Suakim, and more recently 
to China, and bore an excellent 
character, but was not con- 
sidered to be qualified for a 
more important charge than 
the one which he was actually 
holding, though there had been 
every desire to treat him gener- 
ously. The time for his retire- 
ment was drawing near, and 
he knew perfectly well that he 
would not be asked to go on 
field service again; and the 
man’s whole object was to 
suggest to me afresh that he 
had not been adequately re- 
warded for his late service in 
China. The request that his 
name should be registered was 
intended to bring himself again 
to notice in connection with 
field service ; and the telegram 
to me was to ensure, as in fact 
it did, that I should make some 
inquiry about him, and learn 
what he had done, and then 
perhaps be led to review his 
case and give some final pro- 
motion to the man, who up to 
the last had shown himself 
ready to go on field service. 
I ought to add that this post- 
master had, I believe, a genuine 
feeling of loyalty towards my- 
self, and if this had not been 
the case, the actual wording 
of the telegram sent by him 
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would, I think, have been dif- 
ferent. 

Many other instances could 
be given of this predilection 


for indirect methods, which. 


has its root in a desire to 
prepare the way beforehand, 
and to ensure, as far as pos- 
sible, that the mind of a 
superior should be well dis- 
posed towards the person who 
has to make a request, when 
the request is actually pre- 
ferred. One of the most trust- 
ed of my subordinates for many 
years was a Hindu official of 
much higher rank than the 
postmaster who has been men- 
tioned. He had a genius for 
organisation, and in the face 
of difficulties was full of re- 
source and self-reliance, so 
long as he knew that he had 
the support of his superiors, 
a support which was freely 
accorded to him. During a 
great part of each year I saw 
him frequently, and always 
treated him on most friendly 
terms, while, in recognition of 
his services, various rewards 
and distinctions were conferred 
on him by Government. And 
yet, during all these years, I 
never succeeded in getting at 
his genuine views or personal 
wishes. He was always mov- 
ing, with much diplomacy, in 
one direction or another, but 
he worked round and round 
in such a circle, he made his 
approaches at such a distance 
from his real objective, that 
I never knew, except in the 
light of later circumstances, 
what he was aiming at, or 
what was at the back of his 
mind. He retired frem Gov- 
ernment service before I left 
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India, and it was one of the 
ironies of life that when he 
came to me for the first time 
with a frank and direct re- 
quest, I found myself unable 
to accede to it. 

This predilection for indirect 
methods is found among all 
classes of Indians. Men even 
of rank and position will come 
to see an official again and 
again, with some ulterior ob- 
ject in view, which will be 
disclosed only after many days ; 
and this is one of the difficul- 
ties in the way of maintaining 
a frank and cordial intercourse 
with the natives of the country. 

Side by side with the pre- 
dilection for indirect methods, 
there exists a curious readiness 
to resort to sheer importunity 
in making claims and appeals, 
which also is characteristically 
Oriental. The persistence, 
however, with which a request 
is urged is no necessary sign 
of its justice or of its truth. 
The native of India has, un- 
doubtedly, a keen sense of 
justice, but he is possessed also 
by a strong belief in the virtue 
of favour, and in the possi- 
bility of inducing a superior 
to turn a favourable eye upon 
him, whatever may be the 
merits of his case. 

One of the strangest in- 
stances of this in my own 
experience, strangest in view 
of its sequel, was the case of a 
Kanarese mail-line overseer. 
This man occupied a humble 
official position, his duty being 
to see that the prescribed rate 
of speed was maintained by 
the mail-runners on the lines 
under his control, and that 
these runners were regularly 
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paid each month, the money 
for this purpose being entrusted 
to him. He had been dismissed 
from Government service on 
the clearest evidence that he 
had been in the habit of mis- 
appropriating part of their 
pay, and his appeal had been 
rejected by me. One morning 
I found a man standing out- 
side my garden gate at Poona, 
in an attitude of profound 
humility,—a long, thin man, 
standing on one leg like a 
crane, with his head bent for- 
ward and his hands folded 
together in front of his face,— 
and crying out the single word 
“favour.” This was the over- 
seer, and I had him called into 
my study, where I explained to 
him that it was quite impos- 
sible that he should be re-em- 
ployed, as he had proved him- 
self unworthy of trust, and I 
added that he was fortunate in 


not having been criminally pro- 
secuted. To all this he had 
nothing to say except ‘You 
are the master, and can show 


favour.” He was then told 
that the case was not one for 
favour, and advised to go back 
to his own home. For the 
next ten days, however, he 
took up his stand morning and 
evening outside my gate, and 
greeted me, whenever I ap- 
peared, with his cry “favour, 
favour.” One morning he pre- 
sented himself accompanied by 
his wife and several children, 
all crying “favour, Sahib!” 
while a baby, not yet able to 
voice the cry, was laid at my 
feet in order to enforce the 
petition. Before this I had 
sent for the man a second time, 
and a third time, and had 
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warned him that unless he 
desisted I should be forced 
to call in the police, and finally 
he realised that his impor- 
tunity would not be allowed 
to prevail, and disappeared 
with his family. 

A month or two later, at the 
beginning of the hot weather, 
I was returning from an early 
morning walk by an unfre- 
quented road, when I met an 
ascetic with his face and naked 
body smeared with ashes. 
The man stopped on seeing 
me and began to speak in a 
loud tone, declaring in vague 
language that there was evil 
in store for me. This was a 
most unusual thing for an 
ascetic to do, but thinking that 
he was under the influence of 
a drug I was passing on with- 
out taking any notice of him, 
when it came across me like a 
flash that the voice was the 
voice of the Kanarese overseer. 
I turned round at once and 
sharply demanded his name, 
on which he hesitated for a 
moment, and then gave the 
name of a Maratha Brahmin. 
I told him that I knew his 
voice, that he was the Kanarese 
overseer, and that he would be 
wise to be more careful in his 
speech. The man moved away 
uneasily, muttering and mum- 
bling, and that was the last 
I saw of him. There could be 
no doubt whatever as to who 
he was, and he seemed to be 
prospering in his new vocation, 
as he looked sleek beneath the 
white smearing of ashes. 

More recently I had a much 
more troublesome experience of 
a similar kind. This time the 
importunate suitor was a native 
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of Madras, who had been dis- 
missed from his appointment 
as a clerk for sheer incompet- 
ence. He had run through the 
whole gamut of appeal, and 
finally came to Calcutta for 
two successive years during the 
cold weather, in order to try 
what could be achieved by 
personal importunity. For 
some time he _ contented 
himself with attending every 
morning outside my office, 
in order to make a low 
salaam to me when I got out 
of my carriage; but presently 
learnt that I was in the habit 
of walking home in the even- 
ing across the Maidan, or open 
spaces, of Calcutta, and then 
took to following me home. 
He did this at first at a re- 
spectful distance and in silence, 
but after several days began 
to follow more immediately on 
my heels, and to call attention 
to himself by ejaculating vari- 
ous supplications. For about 
a week I took no notice what- 
ever of him, never even turning 
my head, and it required the 
exercise of considerable self- 
control to walk a mile with a 
man dogging your footsteps all 
the way, and repeating at in- 
tervals: “You are my lord! 
You are my lord!” One even- 
ing, however, I turned angrily 
upon him, and though I got 
rid of him for the moment I 
allowed him to see that he was 
causing annoyance. Conse- 


quently, like an Eastern or a 
Spanish beggar, he redoubled 
his unwelcome attentions, and 
for several days shadowed me 
wherever I went, until I was 
compelled to call in the police. 
The man, indeed, was not 
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wholly responsible for his acts, 
and on finding that he was 
subsisting on charity at Cal- 
cutta, I had previously ar- 
ranged to pay his railway fare 
back to his native town; but 
this only had the effect of con- 
firming him in his resolution to 
remain on where he was. For 
the time, however, the inter- 
ference of the police caused 
him to cease from troubling. 
The following year he ap- 
peared again in Calcutta dur- 
ing the cold weather, and began 
the same line of behaviour. 
Owing to his fear of the police 
he did not often attend at my 
office; but he followed me about 
wherever I went with a quite 
extraordinary knowledge of 
my movements, and certainly 
proved himself an adept in 
shadowing, who would have 
had nothing to learn from any 
suffragette. If I went shop- — 
ping, he would appear on the 
pavement beside me, or I would 
hear suddenly the well-worn 
phrase, “You are my lord,” 
from behind; if I went to the 
Zoological Gardens on Sunday 
afternoon, he would be at the 
gate to see me drive away; on 
one of the two occasions on 
which I attended the Calcutta 
Races that year, I found him 
among the crowd at the en- 
trance to the Grand Stand; 
and on the night of the illu- 
minations in honour of the 
visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, he was waiting out- 
side the United Service Club 
where I had been dining. As 
I have said, the man, though 
harmless, was partly crazed, 
and on this account I was un- 
willing to take criminal pro- 
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ceedings against him, and on 
the very last day of my stay in 
Calcutta I saw him making a 
final salaam to me as I drove 
to the railway station. I have 
sometimes wondered what oc- 
cupation he has found now 
that I have left India. 

To turn to an entirely differ- 
ent matter, the mistakes which 
are due to fatal slips of the 
tongue are less common, I 
think, in India than they are 
at home, and this no doubt 
arises from the fact that there 
is much less public speaking. 
The danger of being betrayed 
into one of these slips is, of 
course, greater when a speaker 
is using a phrase of the jingle- 
jangle order, such as a jot or 
a tittle, which is said to have 
been too much for the present 
Prime Minister when speaking 
at a public meeting, but the 
most unlikely combinations of 
words may prove the occasion 
for tripping. 

A ludicrous instance of this 
occurred at a meeting of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council 
in Calcutta, and no one could 
have imagined beforehand that 
any danger lurked in the words 
which were the actual stum- 
bling-block. One of the Indian 
Members of the Council, who 
had a ready command of Eng- 
lish and a keen sense of humour 
of his own, in referring to the 
speech of a predecessor in the 
debate, said that its effect had 
been to praise with faint damns 
the measure which they were 
discussing. This inimitable re- 
setting of Pope’s well-known 
phrase was too much, as well 
it might be, for the gravity of 
even that sedate assembly, and 





when later in the day the legal 
member of Government incau- 
tiously made, or very nearly 
made, the same mistake, in the 
course of his reply, the general 
hilarity was renewed. 

On another occasion, I was 
present at a Civil Service 
dinner in Calcutta, when one 
of the speakers fell into a 
comical blunder. He was pro- 
posing the health of a retired 
member of the Service, who 
as an official, as a sportsman, 
and as a good fellow com- 
manded universal esteem and 
liking. The speaker dwelt 
lightly and gracefully on all 
this, and then concluded what 
he had to say as follows: 
“But it is unnecessary that I 
should say more, as his name 
has become a byword with us 
all.” This was greeted with 
an instantaneous burst of 
laughter from every man in 
the room. It was one of those 
unconscious touches of nature 
that make a whole audience 
kin. Everyone knew that the 
speaker had meant to say “a 
household word,” but he him- 
self did not attempt to correct 
the mistake, though he finished 
the rest of his speech success- 
fully. 

The great majority of the 
so-called good stories from 
India are stories of the ludic- 
rous mistakes made by natives 
of the country in speaking and 
writing English, and here I 
should like to make one point 
quite clear. Many natives of 
India both speak and write 
English with wonderful facility, 
and in the offices of the Govern- 
ment of India there are many 
Bengali assistants who not only 
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write excellent English, but 
also prepare admirable notes 
on the papers with which they 
have to deal. There is, how- 
ever, a large body of clerks on 
small pay in every part of 
India who have only the most 
imperfect acquaintance with 
English, though most of their 
work is carried on in that 
language, and it is these men 
who are responsible for the 
comical blunders of which one 
hears, and have created what 
is popularly known as Babu 
English. The word Babu, in 
its proper meaning, is a title 
used in addressing all Bengalis 
of a respectable position in life, 
but has come to be accepted by 
Anglo-Indians in Bengal and 
Upper India as_ signifying 
much the same as the word 
clerk. 

Of mere Babu English I do 
not propose to give any speci- 
mens, a8 I cannot help thinking 
that this vein has been more 
than sufficiently worked; but 
it may be said with safety 
that the Bengali Babu is still 
the chief master of this new 
medium of expression. He is 
endowed with “a bright, soar- 
ing” imagination, and pos- 
sesses, moreover, plenty of 
self-confidence and a natural 
disinclination to descend to 
details and verify facts. When 
these qualities are united with 
that proverbially dangerous 
possession, a little knowledge 
of the language which he pro- 
fesses to speak or write, it 
can hardly be a matter for 
surprise that he should play 
fantastic tricks with the Eng- 
lish tongue. 

The quality of imagination 
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is one that is shared by other 
races of India, and it finds 
scope in many unexpected 
ways. A young Maratha Brah- 
min, who had taken a good de- 
gree at the Bombay University, 
and secured a high place in the 
public service examination, was 
given a superior grade appoint- 
ment in the Post-Office; but 
within the first year of his 
service was detected in sending 
in a travelling allowance bill, 
supported by a false diary, for 
@ journey which he had never 
performed. In his defence he 
wrote sheet after sheet of im- 
passioned English, and _ sur- 
rounded this journey with a 
wealth of imaginative detail. 
One part of it was said to have 
been made at night, and he 
described how the moon was 
high, and how he had lingered 
at a particular point of the 
road, where an old Maratha 
fort stood out in dark outline 
in the distance, in order to 
enjoy the romantic scenery. 
This young Brahmin came 
to Calcutta when his case 
was being finally dealt with ; 
and after I had gone through 
all the circumstances with 
him, practically admitted that 
the journey had been made 
only in fancy, though, of 
course, he was perfectly famil- 
iar with the scene in which 
it was laid. The real facts 
were that he had gone by 
railway to his native town, 
and remained there for three 
days without permission; and 
this journey was invented to 
account for his absence, and 
not with any desire to make 
illicit gain, as the amount in- 
volved was quite insignificant. 
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In consideration of his youth 
he was allowed to resign, so 
that he might not be debarred 
from making a fresh start in 
life under happier auspices, 
and it may be hoped that he 
had learnt a lesson as to the 
necessity of controlling the 
play of his imagination. 

But it is the desire to be 
idiomatic, in an imperfectly 
acquired language, to use 
phrases and expressions which 
are not really understood, that 
is the most fruitful cause of 
ludicrous mistakes, just as the 
same desire is the parent of 
numerous malaprops in all 
countries. The American lady 
who accounted for the success- 
ful decoration and furnishing 
of her rooms by assuring a 
friend that she had given a 
well-known London firm béte 
notre in the matter, was mak- 
ing exactly the same kind of 
mistake as the native of India 
who said that Bangalore was 
forty miles away as the cock 
crows. As the phrase carte 
blanche carried no precise sig- 
nificance to her mind, so the 
expression “as the crow flies” 
had no real meaning to him; 
and another expression with a 
“crow” in it came with equal 
readiness to his lips. More- 
over, the line between the cor- 
rect use of an idiom, or the 
correct application of a simile, 
and the ludicrous, is often a 
very narrow one, as the follow- 
ing story will serve to illus- 
trate. A Bengali clerk who 
had been transferred, at his 
own request, from my office to 
another Government office in 
Calcutta, was anxious to re- 
turn, and wrote to me person- 
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ally on the subject. Although 
not a Christian himself he 
was evidently acquainted with 
the familiar lines of Bonar’s 


hymn— 


“‘T was a wandering sheep, 
I did not love the fold ;” 


and this is how he applied 
them to his own case: “It is 
true I have wandered from the 
fold, z.e., the Director-General’s 
office, but I trust that your 
Honour will be merciful and 
receive back an old sheep.” 
The desire to be eloquent, 
like the desire to be idiomatic, 
is a great snare to the youth of 
India. The young men who 
leave our schools and colleges 
have made acquaintance, in 
however slight a degree, with 
some of the great writers of 
English, and have learned by 
heart passages from Shake- 
speare and other English poets. 
In the majority of cases, how- 
ever, they have not learnt to 
write plain, straightforward 
English, and in their desire to 
be eloquent they pelt their offi- 
cial superiors with quotations 
(I should be afraid to say how 
often “to err is human, to for- 
give divine,” has adorned ap- 
peals which have come before 
me), or they rush into poetry, 
and strive to reproduce the 
grand style. This may be 
due in part to temperament, 
but it points also to something 
defective in the method of 
teaching. A young English- 
man beginning life in a French 
business house would not 
dream of embellishing an ex- 
planation, to be submitted to 
the head of the firm, with lines 
from Moliére or phrases from 
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Victor Hugo’s ‘ Les Misérables’ 
because he had read these books 
at school. 

As an example of the grand 
style I give an extract from 
an application received by me 
on returning to India after 
being absent on leave in 
England. The writer was a 
young Hindu clerk belong- 
ing to Northern India, and 
the request he had to make 
was that the orders, passed in 
his case during my absence, 
should be re-considered. The 
application began as follows: 
“ As the rising of the glorious 
sun is welcomed by shipwrecked 
sailors, so is your Honour’s 
return hailed by the members 
of this Department.” The 
man who wrote that sentence 
was clearly familiar with ex- 
tracts from Shakespeare, but 
had never been schooled to 
understand that such flights of 
fancy were entirely out of 
place in official or even in ord- 
inarycorrespondence. The text- 
ure, indeed, of English, and 
especially of literary English, 
is rich with the images and 
the thoughts and the language 
of Shakespeare, but none the 
less is it true, despite Words- 
worth’s noble line, that the 
tongue that Shakespeare spoke 
is not always the tongue we 
speak in everyday life. 

Other mistakes are of fre- 
quent occurrence which, though 
not necessarily ludicrous, have 
an interest of their own, as 
showing the difficulties which 
natives of India have to con- 
tend with in learning English, 
or the manner in which they 
acquire their English vocabu- 
lary. On one occasion a burly 
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Parsee Inspector, who had been 
deputed to the scene of a high- 
way robbery of the mail, met 
with a railway accident on the 
way. The train in which he 
was travelling was literally 
blown over by the force of the 
wind on an exposed part of the 
Kathiawar coast, and he de- 
scribed the occurrence in the 
following telegram to me: 
“Train upset near G by 
heavy gusts, myself hurled, 
proceed scene robbery to-mor- 
row.” The accident was an 
unusual one, and the word 
“upset” was not, perhaps, the 
right word to use in describing 
it, while the epithet “heavy” 
was misplaced. The telegram, 
however, gave a vivid account 
of what had oceurred, and for 
graphic force the two words 
“myself hurled” could hardly 
be bettered, bringing up, as 
they still do, before my mind’s 
eye a vision of a stout man, 
with flying skirts, shot through 
space and sprawling on the 
sand. I will give only one 
other instance, and that a 
generic one, of mistakes of this 
character. The word “drown” 
is constantly used by natives 
of all parts of India for the 
sinking of a boat, and I 
have myself received nu- 
merous reports by telegram 
and letter that mail- boats 
or mails had been drowned 
at sea or in rivers. The mis- 
take, which has a comical sound 
to English ears, is instructive. 
In Urdu, and in several of the 
vernacular languages of the 
country, the same word is used 
for the drowning of a man and 
the sinking of a boat, and it is 
only natural, therefore, that it 
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should be a common mistake 
to use the same English word 
in both cases. 

I close the present article 
with an account of one of the 
quaintest incidents in my own 
experience, a téte-d-téte dinner 
which I had some years ago 
with the old Jam of Jamnagar 
in his fortress palace on the 
coast of Kathiawar. The Jam 
at that time, though no longer 
young, was still vigorous, a 
Rajput of the old school, with 
some eccentric hobbies of his 
own, and closely wedded to the 
routine of life which he had 
laid down for himself, but al- 
ways glad to welcome an Eng- 
lish officer. 

I arrived at the palace 
shortly before six o’clock in 
the evening, and was ushered 
into a small room, where the 
Jam was seated in the midst of 
a wonderful array of cheap, 
modern clocks, the collection 
of these articles being one of 
his hobbies. Then as the hour 
of six was ‘‘clashed and ham- 
mered” from a dozen clocks, 
all striking at once in that 
confined space, he lifted to his 
lips from a table at his side a 
small silver cup, and with an 
apology to me, drank off the 
contents, a strong infusion of 
native spirit scented with roses. 
Having done this, he explained 
with some pride that it was 
his invariable custom to take 
his first dram for the day pre- 
cisely at that hour,—a state- 
ment which was received with 
a chorus of approval from the 
kinsmen and others who were 
present. To drink by the clock 
had evidently been raised to 
the dignity of a virtue in Jam- 
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nagar, though, to do the Jam 
justice, he was just as method- 
ical in his early rising and his 
morning orisons, as he was in 
his evening potations. A short 
conversation followed, and then 
the Jam took me by the hand 
and, followed by the kinsmen, 
we passed hand-in-hand into a 
long, dimly -lit corridor where 
dinner was served. The Jam 
sat at a small table towards 
one end of the corridor, with a 
cluster of kinsmen and attend- 
ants behind him, while facing 
his table a separate table had 
been placed for me about ten 
yards away. As a high-caste 
Hindu, the Jam was precluded 
from taking his meal at the 
same board as his guest, and I 
was provided with an excellent 
dinner cooked in the European 
fashion. The corridor was bare 
of hangings, but down one side, 
half in shade and half in light, 
were ranged the picturesque 
figures of the Jam’s body- 
guard, fierce-looking Rajputs, 
armed with shields and spears ; 
from outside came the wailing 
of native music, and amid these 
strange surroundings we sat 
down to dinner. 

During the early stages of 
the meal the Jam sent his 
private secretary several times 
to ask whether everything was 
to my liking, but later he 
began to call out his own 
genial inquiries across the in- 
tervening space, inquiries which 
might, perhaps, have been em- 
barrassing if other Europeans 
had been present: ‘Sahib, is 
your Highness’s stomach well- 
filed?” To which, with due 
gravity, I replied: “By your 
Highness’s favour, my stomach 
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is exceedingly well-filled.” Still 
later, he ventured on his one 
English phrase: “Sahib, are 
you ’appy?” To which, again 
with due gravity, I replied: 
“Thank you, Jam Sahib, I am 
quite happy.” Then he sent 
me a glass of his own special 
liquor, and was delighted when 
I told him that the drink was 
very well for Rajputs, but was 
far too strong for Englishmen ; 
and certainly it came nearer 
to the Irish member’s descrip- 
tion of the House of Commons 
whisky, that it went down your 
throat like a torchlight pro- 
cession, than anything I had 
previously tasted. Finally the 
old Chief rose, and with all 
dignity and decorum proposed 
the health of Queen Victoria, 
who was then on the throne: 
“Rani Sahib Mubarik!” May 
the Lady Queen be blessed! I 
stood up at once, and we two 
loyally drank the toast, which 
was acclaimed by the kinsmen 
and retainers, while the men of 
the bodyguard clashed their 
shields and spears together. 
After that, dinner being over, 
the Jam and I passed out of 
the corridor together, the Jam 
leaning on my arm, and he in- 
sisted on accompanying me to 
my carriage, where we parted on 
terms of great good-fellowship. 

The next morning, before 
leaving Jamnagar, I received, 


as a parting present, a noble 
basket of fruit, flanked by 
several bottles of the Jam’s 
own redoubtable liquor, and 
built up on a substantial basis 
of neatly fastened packets in 
dark-blue paper, which some- 
how seemed familiar even while 
they excited my curiosity. They 
proved to be packets of candles 
from a well-known London 
manufacturer, and later I learnt 
that these candles had been for 
some years a distinctive. feature 
of the parting presents given 
by the Jam to his visitors and 
guests. Why this particular 
product of the West should 
have been included as a regu- 
lar part of the customary gift 
of fruit and flowers from a 
Rajput Chief no one quite 
understood. But it was be- 
lieved that at an earlier period 
the Jam had bought up a 
large consignment of these 
candles, which formed part of 
the cargo of a vessel which 
had been wrecked on the 
Kathiawar coast, and that he 
had subsequently conceived the 
novel idea of dispensing them 
in this way. At any rate, the 
candles which fell to my lot 
served for many a day as tapers 
in my study; and I never lit 
them without thinking of the 
kindly old Raja, and recalling 
that memorable evening at the 
palace in Jamnagar. 
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THE PIRATE. 


THERE have been differences 
of opinion among the learned 
—and even among the learned 
in the law—as to what consti- 
tuted a pirate. The good old 
phrase, hostis humani generis, 
does not help us in the least. 
Enemy of the human race “is 
neither a definition nor as 
much as a description of a 
pirate, but a rhetorical inveoct- 
ive to show the odiousness of 
that crime.” As a rhetorical 
invective it has been found 
applicable to North American 
publishers, South American 
revolutionists, and London 
omnibus-drivers, who were in 
the opinion of some, and for 
various reasons, obnoxious to 
terms of abuse. It provided 
a plausible excuse for severe 


measures when it was applied 
to John Golding, Thomas Jones, 


John Ryan, Darby Collins, 
Richard Shivers, Patrick Quid- 
ley, John Slaughter, and Con- 
stantine de Hartley in 1696. 
They were all tried and con- 
demned, and some of them 
were executed as pirates. Yet 
they argued in their petition 
to Parliament, not without 
force, that they were no 
pirates. All were natives of 
Ireland, and they served their 
lawful king, James II. They 
had shared in the capitulation 
of Limerick, and had followed 
their master into exile together 
with thousands of loyal Eng- 
lishmen, Scots, and Irishmen. 
Their brother loyalists served 
the King over the water on 
land, and were treated when 


captured as enemies. Were 
they to be punished as common 
criminals because they fought 
with his commission on the 
sea? It was a nice question. 
Dr Oldish, King’s Advocate, 
when directed by the Admir- 
alty to prosecute them had 
refused, for he said that they 
had due authority from a 
sovereign who was competent 
to levy war. The Doctor spoke 
at his peril. Nor is it easy to 
understand his point of view. 
He obeyed the Government of 
William and Mary. When 
pointedly asked by the Lords 
of the Council what he thought 
of the abdication of James IL., 
he replied that this was “an 
odious ensnaring question,” but 
that he thought of the ab- 
dication as the Lords of the 
Council did, “for since it is 
voted it binds at least in Eng- 
land.” The Doctor would have 
run with the hare and have 
hunted with the hounds if he 
could,— would have accepted 
the Revolution Settlement for 
business reasons, and would 
yet have helped the cause of 
the true King. His subtle 
distinctions proved but broken 
reeds to Golding and the 
others. Yet we know they 
were only pirates because 
it pleased the revolutionary 
powers so to name them. The 
history of the naval cavaliers 
and Jacobites has not as yet 
been thoroughly investigated. 
Rupert and Holmes, Strickland 
and Lloyd, Cammock and For- 
rester, might be called pirates, 
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but only in the most flagrant 
way of rhetorical invective. 
Many gentlemen of honour 
and spirit, partisans of lost 
causes, patriots wlio would not 
yield to conquest, have taken 
to the sea from of old. There 
were the pirates whom Pompey 
suppressed, and there was his 
own son Sextus. They had 
had predecessors, and have not 
lacked followers. But it is not 
of them we think when we 
speak of the pirate. It is of 
the broken man and the down- 
right freebooter, who will live 
by force on the industry of 
“such as pass on the seas upon 
their lawful occasions.” They 
have been numerous, and they 
have, undesignedly, played no 
inconsiderable part in _ the 
history of colonisation and, 
after a sort, civilisation. The 
founders of the once wealthy 
French colony in San Domingo 
were purely piratical. It is 
not at all necessary to go 
back to Ulysses in order to find 
a pirate who was by common 
consent a gentleman. Robert 
Rich, Earl of Warwick, the 
Admiral of the Parliament in 
the Great Civil War, was, 
during all his early life, an 
investor in piracy.. The genera- 
tion in which he was born had 
small scruple on that point. 
Gentlemen who were boys 
when the more fortunate 
Elizabethan adventurers were 
gaining wealth and honour by 
plundering Spaniards could 
not readily renounce the hope 
that they could make the 
world their oyster—to be 
opened with a boarding-pike. 
When James I. made peace 
with Spain, and obstacles were 
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put in the way of expeditions 
from England to the Spanish 
Main, some betook themselves 
to Algiers and Salee. One of 
the Verneys pirated from 
Algiers, and died in hospital 
at Messina. A more fortunate 
hero of the same type was 
Sir Henry Manwaring. This 
gentleman, presumably one of 
the Kentish stock of the name, 
ended by holding official posts 
under King James. Piracy 
was not then a trade from 
which there was no honour- 
able issue. Governments were 
weak and navies were small. 
When piracy became intoler- 
ably active, a spasmodic at- 
tempt was made to suppress 
it; and to make the work the 
easier to do, pardon was offered 
to all who would come in by 
a certain date. When Sir 
William Monson was sent to 
clear the pirates out of the 
Orkneys, the Hebrides, and 
from the coast of Ireland, in 
1608, he found no difficulty in 
recruiting known pirates who 
took the King’s pardon, and 
from poachers became game- 
keepers. Irish gentlemen enter- 
tained piratical visitors. Men 
of business in London sent 
agents to buy the plundered 
goods. Captain Manwaring 
was @ leading member of this 
piratical society. At a later 
date he too came in on a 
proclamation, and proved his 
repentance by drawing up an 
account of the then existing 
pirate world. It still survives 
in a neatly-written manuscript 
in the British Museum, with 
a profusely loyal and grateful 
dedication to King James. At 
that time the headquarters of 
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the pirates were at Salee, and 
they were an _ international 
body. They ranged as far 
north as Iceland and out to 
the Canaries. They hung 
about the west and south 
coasts of Ireland, and were 
a pest in the very British 
Channel. Manwaring was em- 
ployed in Dover Castle, and it 
is to be supposed that he was 
the Sir Henry who wrote the 
first treatise on seamanship 
(not, of course, the first on 
navigation) which we possess 
in English. It was dedicated 
to the favourite Buckingham 
when he was Lord Admiral, 
and just before his murder at 
Portsmouth. It was printed 
under the title ‘The Seaman’s 
Dictionary ’ some twenty years 
later, and reached a second 
edition. Sir Henry, we see, 
made a good end. His career 
helps to show that to be a 
pirate was not to be beyond 
redemption, and to have been 
a pirate was not to be dis- 
graced for life in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Indeed it was in the seven- 
teenth century that piracy 
properly so called reached its 
height. It was the age of 
Avery alias Bridgeman, of 
“Thomas Too, William Maze, 
John Ireland, Thomas Wake, 
and others who were,” so the 
Secretary of State was assured 
from New England, “all of 
them known as pirates, and 
had made several piratical 
voyages from which they had 
returned with great wealth.” 
Then flourished, for a space, 
Captain William Kidd, who, 
more by luck than good guid- 
ance, has become a name for a 
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pirate. The rise, progress, and 
fall of these persons makes part 
of the history of the politics, 
diplomacy, colonisation, and 
law of their time. The navies 
of Holland, France, and Eng- 
land had grown strong enough 
to police the seas of Europe, 
but were not yet able to en- 
force order on the other side of 
the Atlantic and in the East. 
The Sir Henry Manwarings of 
the years after 1650, or there- 
abouts, had to go farther 
abroad than Salee and the 
mouth of the Channel. A vast 
field lay open to them. Begin- 
ning in New England, it ran 
south to the West Indies and 
the Spanish Main, across the 
Atlantic by the Cape to Mada- 
gascar, then on to the coast of 
Malabar and the Red Sea, 
with an immense projecting 
space which began at the south 
of Ceylon and spread by Suma- 
tra to the China Seas. It is 
true that it behoved the pirate 
to go cautiously when he was 
to the east of Ceylon and in or 
beyond the Straits of Malacca, 
for then he had to be on his 
guard against the Dutch East 
India Company. The Oostin- 
diaansche Maatschappij was at 
the summit of its power, was 
well armed, vigilant, and ex- 
tremely expeditive in its ways 
with trespassers on its preserve. 
Therefore the pirate preferred 
to keep to the Spanish Main, to 
the coast of Malabar and the 
Red Sea. 

Here everything was in his 
favour. There was trade well 
worth plundering. No control- 
ling force existed to check him. 
Spain was utterly feeble. 
England, France, and Holland 
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were tolerant of lawlessness 
which helped them to a profit- 
able contraband trade in the 
Spanish possessions in America. 
The British colonies were re- 
stricted in their trade by the 
Navigation Laws and _ the 
monopoly of the East India 
Company. They resented both. 
There were no Admiralty 
Courts in the Plantations or 
at the ports of the East India 
Company. At the end of the 
seventeenth century, too, it was 
fighting with its rival the New 
Company, and was striving to 
suppress interlopers by force. 
In these favourable circum- 
stances piracy flourished. It 
was not an affair of mere crim- 
inals preying on lawful trade. 
It was a regular business, which 
had its headquarters, its ex- 
change and mart, and its capi- 
talists, in New England. Pira- 
tical voyages were openly 
organised at Boston or at New 
York. They sailed to Malabar 
and the Red Sea. In those 
waters there were no royal 
ships to check them. Trade 
was largely conducted in 
“Moorish” vessels belonging 
to native merchants, manned 
by native crews, but com- 
manded by Europeans. The 
“free trader” from New Eng- 
land plundered them by prefer- 
ence, though without prejudice 
to the plunder of European 
ships when occasion served. 
Then he went back to Boston 
or New York, wound up the 
transactions of the voyage, and 
divided the spoil. Incidental 


piracy would be practised at 
the expense of weak vessels of 
all nations, on the way out and 
back, when occasion served. 
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But the main purpose was 
always to levy contributions on 
African villages—particularly 
on the Gold Coast—and to rob 
the Moorish ships. Goods were 
taken as a matter of course, 
but ready money and gold dust 
were preferred. The pirates 
were men of principle too. 
They argued that there was no 
sin in robbing the heathen. 
Darby Mullens, who. stood in 
the dock with Kidd, told the 
Court that he had never heard 
there was any wickedness in 
plundering the “enemies of 
Christ.” There was some ap- 
parent shrewdness in the calcu- 
lation that African negroes and 
Moorish traders would not be 
able to make their complaints 
heard in Europe. Yet this was 
precisely the most fatal of all 
the mistakes of the pirates. In 
the meantime this life of free 
living, easy robbery, and toler- 
ably certain profit, was irre- 
sistibly delectable to unruly 
spirits. 

John or Henry Avery or 
Every or Bridgeman, whom 
Esmond called the redoubted 
Captain Avory, who was the 
hero of a biography by Defoe 
and was the original of Cap- 
tain Singleton, was the “flower 
and pattern of all bold mar- 
iners” of this kidney. He said 
he was a man of fortune, and 
must seek his fortune. Man of 
fortune did not mean to Avery 
what it appears to signify. He 
was officier de fortune, as the 
French used to say—one whose 
lot it was to sail down the 
wind and peck at fortune. In 
1694 he was mate of the 
Charles II., a large ship, as 
ships then went, which was ly- 
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ing at Corunna (our ancestors 
called it the Groyne), together 
with her consort the James. 
The Spaniards had brought 
their affairs to such a pass 
that their own shipping was 
destroyed. So, jealous as they 
were of allowing foreigners to 
approach their “Indies,” they 
were compelled to hire foreign- 
ers to carry their treasure and 
to guard their coasts. They 
were at war with France and 
on bad terms with the Dutch. 
The Dutch island of Curagao 
was an active depot of the con- 
traband trade, which embit- 
tered the life of the Council of 
the Indies. De lo mal lo menos 
—of the bad, the least—is a 
sound Spanish maxim, and 
for the time being the Eng- 
lishman was a less pestilent 
foreigner than the Hollander. 
The Charles II. and the James 
were hired and brought to 
Corunna. As usual the Span- 
ish Government was short of 
money, and no funds could be 
found to pay wages and ad- 
vances. The ships could not 
sail till the payments were 
made, and therefore lay in the 
harbour with idle crews. Avery 
feund work for them to do. 
At his instigation the majority 
of the crew of the Charles II, 
reinforced by a boatful of men 
from the James, seized the 
vessel, cut the cable, and ran 
to sea. The pirates, for that 
they were by the single fact of 
their seizure of the Charles II, 
did not behave ill to the few 
among her crew who refused 
to join in their venture. We 
hear of threats to shoot the 
recalcitrant, but though pistols 
were spoken none were used. 


Gibson, the captain of the 
Charles II., was ill in his cabin. 
He and some seventeen of the 
crew who remained faithful 
were allowed to escape in a 
boat. They were even pro- 
vided with a bucket to bale her. 
Avery listened with patience 
to the reproaches of Captain 
Gibson, and he interfered 
firmly on behalf of honest men 
who were threatened by his 
own rogues with the confisca- 
tion of their kits. 

The man was indeed a pirate 
captain of history who bears 
some resemblance to the pirate 
captain of romance. He was 
not quite the only one, for he 
had a worthy follower in the 
showy and valiant Bartholo- 
mew Roberts, who was slain in 
fight with Sir Chaloner Ogle 
near Cape Lopez on the west 
coast of Africa in 1724. 
Roberts had the makings of a 
socialist. If Avery had been 
born a century earlier he 
might have been a minor Eliz- 
abethan hero. No tale of 
cruelty is told of him, nor do 
we hear that he cheated his 
brother water-thieves after the 
model provided by Sir Henry 
Morgan the Buccaneer. He 
kept his authority, and resol- 
utely took his double share as 
captain. Maze, Too, and so 
forth, are mere names. Kidd 
we know, but he was an arrant 
blockhead, and withal a ruf- 
fian, who in later times and as 
a merchant skipper would have 
found his way to jail for some 
piece of violence to his men or 
fraud on his empleyer. Avery 
would always have been an 
adventurer, but it was not 
inevitable that he should have 
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been a criminal. A journal of 
his cruise in the Charles II. 
would be worth having, but in 
the absence of illuminating de- 
tails we can only know that it 
followed the orthodox pattern 
—to the Red Sea for booty 
and then to New England for 
a market. Avery and his men 
prospered. At Perim they met 
other skimmers of the sea who 
were out “on the same ac- 
count.” They plundered the 
Moorish ships and divided the 
spoil. The great Mogul 
ship, which they named the 
Gunsway, was a _ noble 
prize. She carried a lady 
of the imperial family who 
was on pilgrimage to Mecca 
with her suite, and a grand 
booty of ready money and 
jewels. The pirates behaved 
with the decency of Spanish 
bandoleros in the days before 
the Napoleonic invasion cor- 
rupted their manners. They 
took the ready money, the 
jewels, some goods of small 
bulk and high value, and a 
certain amount of necessary 
tackle. Then they let the 
great Mogul ship go on her 
way to Surat. Their “voyage 
was made,” and they could 
divide the gold and jewels at 
the capstan’s head before sail- 
ing to New England with the 
captured goods. The partition 
was made according to the 
custom of the sea. To Avery 
a double share; to the prime 
seamen a full share per man— 
to wit, £1000; to others who 
were not complete sailor men 
such sums as the leaders chose 
to give them. Philip Middle- 
ton, who shipped as a boy, 
and therefore as knowing 
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nething, was allowed £100. 
His thoughtful elders consid- 
ered that £100 was his 
“sweat’s worth.” They gave 
him something better than 
perishable riches, for they told 
him that the sum would serve 
to apprentice him when he 
reached home, and so put him 
in a fair way to become a 
useful member of a ship’s 
company. He had no oppor- 
tunity to act on this excellent 
advice, for in New Providence 
he was robbed of his money 
by John Sparkes, a full-share 
man, who cowed him by dire 
threats. Sparkes would have 
done better to leave the boy 
alone, for in October 1697 
Middleton played him a re- 
turn match which was ab- 
solutely final. He appeared 
as witness for the Crown in 
the trial which Sparkes did 
not foresee, and he did as 
much as any man to fix 
the noese round the bully’s 
neck. When the plunder of 
the Gunsway was cheerfully 
divided at the capstan, the 
“Session of oyer and terminer 
in the jurisdiction of the Ad- 
miralty” was still in the 
dim and distant future. The 
Charles II. was sailed to New 
England, and pratique was 
obtained in the usual way. A 
purse was made up for the 
Governor of New Providence— 
£40 from Avery, and pro rata 
from the others. Then they 
scattered. The wiser or more 
lucky remained in America to 
drink their money away, and 
no doubt in many cases to drift 
back to piracy and reach the 
predestined gallows at the last. 
Others, Avery being among 
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them, came to the old coun- 
try, where a sad_ surprise 
awaited them. We are told 
by Captain Johnston, the his- 
torian of the pirates, that 
Avery was cheated out of 
some jewels he had secreted 
by Quakers at Bristol, and 
died in obscurity of hunger. 
It is very likely. He saw no 
harm in robbing the heathen, 
and there may have been 
Quakers who thought it no 
sin to deprive the enemies of 
the human race of unlawful 
gains. Obscurity and hunger 
are for the rest, the common 
fate of the adventurer who 
has missed his great coup, 
or has chosen his coup un- 
wisely. 

For in truth the taking of 
the great Mogul ship was a 
hideous blunder. Native pir- 


acy was common on the coast 
of Malabar, and continued to 


be so till Rear-Admiral Watson 
and Colonel Clive suppressed 
Angria. European piracy was 
no new thing in those seas, 
but so far it had been borne 
as an unavoidable dispensa- 
tion. When, however, it grew 
so bad that a great ship in 
which the Court of Delhi was 
interested was taken and pil- 
laged, the nuisance was found 
to be intolerable. The Great 
Mogul at Delhi could do 
nothing on the sea, in Eng- 
land, or New England. Yet 
there was one thing he could 
do. He could beat the pirates 
on the back of the East India 
Company; and that he did. 
The loud clamours of the 
Company were heard at home, 
and the Eastern trade suffered. 
Therefore the City and the 
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Government felt that something 
must be done; and nothing 
could be more just or more 
practical than to bring as 
many of Avery’s men as could 
be detected and arrested to 
Execution Dock. The great 
majority escaped, but a suffi- 
cient number to serve as a 
warning and a sacrifice was 
secured. It appears to the 
modern mind a mere matter 
of course that the concluding 
steps should have been swiftly 
taken, and the prisoners for- 
warded rapidly to Execution 
Dock. The seventeenth cen- 
tury had apparently not made 
its mind up on the question of 
piracy, for when the members 
of Avery’s crew who were cap- 
tured, Joseph Dawson, Edward 
Forseith, William May, William 
Bishop, James Lewis, and John 
Sparkes, were brought to trial 
at the Old Bailey for the taking 
of the Gunsway, they were ac- 
quitted. Dr Newton, King’s 
Advocate, harangued the jury 
in vain, insisting to them not 
only on the enormity of piracy 
in general, but on the urgent 
necessity for stopping piracy in 
the Red Sea, in the interest of 
the East India Company and 
of the trade of London, and 
also in view of the power of 
the “Great Mogul and the 
natural inclination of the 
Indians to revenge.” There 
was no doubt as to the facts. 
Dawson pleaded guilty, but the 
jury, as a certain judge worded 
it in a similar case, said he 
was a liar, and acquitted them. 
Lord Chief-Justice Holt, an 
eminently fair-minded man, 
pronounced the verdict a dis- 
grace. It was, fortunately for 
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the administration of justice, 
the interest of trade, and the 
instruction of posterity, pos- 
sible to bring them to trial 
again for the original seizure 
of the King Charles II. and 
for other incidents of their 
cruise. This time they were 
condemned, but the length and 
earnestness of the address made 
to the grand jury by Sir 
Charles Hedges, the judge of 
the Admiralty, and the infinite 
pains he took to persuade them 
that mere intelligent self-in- 
terest, no less than a sense of 
duty, should make them find a 
true bill, leave the impression 
that the Court was by no 
means sure of getting a verdict. 
There had been so much lawless- 
ness on the sea, and to a care- 
less thinker there was so little 
difference between the taking 
of the Gunsway by the pirates 
of the Charles II. and the tak- 
ing of the Cacafuego by Drake, 
that perhaps the jury of the 
first trial was bemused. They 
did not sufficiently reflect on 
the wise saying, duo si faciwnt 
idem non est idem. It was one 
thing for Drake to take the 
Cacafuego when Queen Eliza- 
beth did not fear the King of 
Spain, and did wish to hurt 
him, and it was quite another 
for Avery and his men to cap- 
ture the Gunsway, when the 
Great Mogul could revenge 
himself by the ruin of the 
East India Company and of 
the trade to Surat. 

The trial of Dawson and the 
others made an epoch in the 
history and the position of the 
pirate. He became a down- 
right criminal in public esti- 
mation, and the gallows was 
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known to gape for him. A 
Sir Henry Manwaring of about 
the year 1700 might betake 
himself to many kinds of shady 
ways, but he would not have 
thought of piracy. The best 
sources of profit began to dry 
up. Care was taken to pro- 
tect the Red Sea trade. The 
war with France kept the 
hands of the Admiralty full 
for some years. The first de- 
finite attempt made to abate 
piracy in the East was the 
often described, but still un- 
intelligible, plan of Lord Bello- 
mont and his friends. They 
sent Captain Kidd to suppress 
the pirates. We know that; 
but how could they do a thing 
so absurd? Bellomont seems, 
on the whole, to have been the 
sort of person whom La Roche- 
foucauld had in his mind when 
he wrote, “On est quelquefois 
un sot avec de l’esprit mais 
on ne lest jamais avee du 
jugement.” But Somers was 
a great wise man; Orford, 
the conqueror of La Hogue, 
was never thought to lack 
sense, and he knew the sea; 
Romney, the Henry Sidney 
who was the lover of Lady 
Sunderland, and a prime agent 
in the Revolution, knew the 
weakness and wickedness of 
mankind; Sir E. Harrison was 
at least a London merchant of 
experience. How came such 
men as these to aid and abet 
the foolish scheme which we 
have all read in Macaulay, if 
not elsewhere? They took a 
man of whom all they knew was 
that he had been bred in a 
hotbed of piracy, buccaneering, 
and armed contraband trade, 
They gave him a ship. They 
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sent him with a crew who 
shipped “no pay no purchase” 
—that is to say that they were 
to get nothing except what 
they could win, and the utmost 
they could win would be their 
share of one-fourth of what- 
ever they could recover from 
the pirates. And then they 
affected an indignant horror 
on hearing that he had turned 
pirate. What else did they 
expect? They were warned at 
the beginning of his cruise 
that he had put into Boston 
and had completed his comple- 
ment with notorious pirates 
who would certainly make their 
profit in the East per fas aut 
nefas, and that he could not 
keep such men honest even if 
he had wished to play the 
game. Kidd was indeed a 
blockhead and a ruffian, but 
he was not without excuse if 
he thought that the great 
gentlemen who sent him out 
expected him to bring them 
back something to their ad- 
vantage, which he might re- 
cover from the pirates if he 
could, but must not fail to 
find somewhere. At the close 
of his life he vexed the soul 
of Paul Lorraine, the ordinary 
of Newgate, by reflecting on 
others, and by refusing to con- 
fess his own sins. He really 
had some cause to complain of 
the Whig grandees who put 
him in a position where hon- 
esty was impossible, and then 
showed an indecent alacrity in 
agreeing that he deserved to 
be hanged. 

The first men-of-war who 
were sent out when Kidd’s 
doings began to be heard of 
in London were not much 


better than he was. But the 
nuisance was so serious that 
Crown and Company really 
did exert themselves, and the 
fine cruising round Perim came 
to an end. Some of the 
pirates retired from the sea 
and settled in Madagascar, 
where they blackmailed the 
natives, exchanged cattle, wood, 
and water for gunpowder and 
ardent spirits with passing 
merchant ships, and lived in 
a@ paradise of sluttish and 
drunken ease. These were the 
Kings of Madagascar, whose 
fame is not wholly extinct. 
The fortune of the King of 
Madagascar, which is sup- 
posed to be deposited in the 
Bank of England, is a conti- 
nental equivalent for our own 
“‘ Spanish treasure ’—a swindle 
which makes a periodical ap- 
pearance. The pirates who 
kept the sea and the new 
recruits had to confine them- 
selves to the west coast of 
Africa, the West Indies, and 
Spanish Main, to hang about 
on the outskirts of the slave 
trade of the South Sea Com- 
pany. Bartholomew Roberts 
was the Avery of this genera- 
tion. Roberts, a not unsym- 
pathetic person, was what Mr 
Simon Tappertit would have 
been if he could. Beyond all 
doubt Sim knew Johnson’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Pirates,’ and was 
familiar with the plate which 
gives the portrait of Roberts, 
standing sword in hand, adorned 
with a noble periwig, before a 
seascape full of ships, flying 
his pirate banner, which was 
a picture of himself. Roberts, 
one gathers, was wont to wax 
eloquent abeut the wrongs of 
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the poor and the oppressions 
of the rich, but he was a fellow 
of real spirit, and one is glad 
that he escaped the gallows 
and died like a man in fight 
with Chaloner Ogle’s squadron. 

Averys and Robertses were 
rare. The average pirate does 
not deserve his romantic repu- 
tation, not even for ferocity. 
They were brutes unquestion- 
ably, and like Captain Kidd 
when on the coast of Mala- 
bar would exercise a “ pretty 
severity ” in order to extort con- 
fessions from prisoners whom 
they suspected of hiding goods. 
But the universal application 
of the maxim that dead men 
tell no tales and the despatch 
of all prisoners “ by the plank ” 
were not praotices of theirs. 
It was only at the end and 
when the last pirates, the 
broken men of the Napoleonic 
wars, were fighting their last 
fight on the south coast of 
Cuba, that desperation made 
them utterly merciless. And 
when we say fight, the word 
must be understood with a 
difference. The pirates were 
out “on the plundering ac- 
count,” and they rarely made 
a serious fight. Indeed the 
essential cowardice of mankind 
is nowhere more visible than 
among these oppressors of 
unarmed traders and black 
villagers. Men who must have 
known that surrender would 
infallibly take them straight to 
the gallows laid down their 
arms to any decently appointed 
force without a blow. Every 
man hoped that he would save 
his neck whatever happened 
to the others. At the worst 
they put off the evil hour. 
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Two of Avery’s crew who were 
condemned to death petitioned 
that if they must be hanged 
they might at least be sent 
“to suffer in India.” They 
may have hoped for escape on 
the way, but even if they were 
unable to get off, it was better 
to be sent to die some months 
hence in India than to go to 
Execution Dock to-morrow. 
They clung to their miserable 
lives to the last moment. 
Stevenson’s pirates—cowards, 
pilferers, traitors to one ano- 
ther—in ‘The Master of Bal- 
lantrae’ are the real men as 
they were. The pirates of 
‘Treasure Island’ are boys’ 
book pirates. They are excel- 
lent of their kind, and Steven- 
son produced them with pleas- 
ure; but nobody knew better 
than he that they were but 
fantoches. A parent who found 
his boy becoming too fond of 
pirate stories might do worse 
than put the right volumes 
of the State Trials into his 
hands, and, if he could only 
obtain a copy, then also the 
broadside which contains “A 
full and true Discovery of all 
the Robberies, Pyracies, and 
other notorious actions of that 
famous English Pyrate Capt. 
James Kelly who was executed 
on Friday 12th of July 1700.” 
The Discovery purports to be a 
confession by the captain, and 
shows abundant signs of being 
in fact taken down from his 
mouth by a copyist who heard 
him ill, and reports him with 
grotesque misspellings. They 
rather add to the attractions 
of the document, for it is a 
pleasant stimulus to our atten- 
tion to be called upon to dis- 
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cover that Reyal a Hutch must 
be the Rio de la Hacha, that 
Potty Guavaus stands for Petit 
Goave, and that a Bark of 
Longer means a barcalonga— 
a longboat. Kelly is, we feel, 
veridical, but he is dull. He 
saw no romance in his own 
life, but goes on recording in 
malapropian phrase how he 
passed from this ship to that, 
from starvation to temporary 
abundance, and back again. 
A dull glow of anger seems to 
rise in him as he tells how the 
pirate craft he was in at the 
time and her consort were sur- 
prised on the coast of Jamaica 
by an armed vessel which sailed 
against on Sunday morning. 
It was not usual, says Kelly. 
He is quite destitute of any 
sense of the fun of the position 
when he tells how he and some 
English messmates were re- 
duced to serve in a French 
pirate, and how they freed 
themselves from this degrad- 
ing subjection. They were at 











anchor in the West Indies, and 
the Frenchmen made them- 
selves a bowl of punch in the 
main hatch, while the English- 
men brewed their bowl at the 
binnacle. So these ill-asserted 
comrades sat and watched one 
another till the English, seeing 
the French off their guard, 
seized their arms, turned them 
out of the vessel, cut the cable 
“at the horse,” and so marooned 
their late friends. There was 
no honour among those thieves. 
When Kelly, having wandered 
all his ways, which took him 
as far as Sumatra, came to 
stand in the dock of the Old 
Bailey, he would have saved 
his life if lying could have done 
it; but “justice taking place,” 
as he honestly words it, he was 
condemned, and he made his 
confession with the sobering 
certainty that the next day 
had been fixed for his execu- 
tion. Justice undoubtedly took 
place on the 12th of July 1700. 
Davin HANNAY. 



































A MAN’S MAN. 


BY IAN HAY, AUTHOR OF ‘THE RIGHT STUFF.’ 


CHAPTER SEVEN.—THE 


HER most ardent admirers— 
and they had never been very 
numerous—could hardly have 
described the Orinoco as a 
rapid or up-to-date vessel. She 
could average a fair eight 
knots in ordinary weather (ex- 
cept when the Chief Engineer 
was not sober; and then she 
had been known to do as 
much as eleven), and she had 
faced with tolerable credit 
seven strenuous years of North 
Atlantic weather, winter and 
summer alike. But she was 
no flier. 

She had not always ploughed 
the ocean at the behests of Mr 
Noddy Kinahan, her present 
owner, As a matter of fact, 
she dated back to the early 
sixties. She had been built 
on the Clyde, in days when 
people were not in such a 
hurry as they are now, for 
steady and reliable cross-chan- 
nel service between Scotland 
and Ireland ; and the crinolined 
young lady who had blush- 
ingly performed the christen- 
ing ceremony as the brand-new 
steamer slipped down the ways 
had named her the Gareloch. 

After fifteen years of honest 
buffeting between the Kish 
and the Cloch the little Gare- 
loch had been pronounced too 
slow, and sold to the pro- 
prietor of a line of coasting 
steamers which plied between 
Cardiff and London. In this 
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capacity, with a different col- 
oured funnel and a slightly 
decayed interior, she had 
served for nine years as the 
Annie S. Holmes. After that 
an officious gentleman from 
the Board of Trade happened 
to notice the state of her 
boilers, and unhesitatingly de- 
clined to renew her charter 
until various things were done 
which her present owner was 
not in the habit of deing. 
Consequently she had lain 
rusting in Southampton Water 
for six months, until an astute 
Scot, who ran a sort of Dr 
Barnardo’s Home for steamers 
which had been abandoned by 
their original owners, stepped 
in and bought her, at the 
rate of about a pound per 
ton; and having refitted her 
with some convenient boilers 
which he had picked up at 
a sale, and checked her fuel 
consumption by reducing her 
grate-area, set her going again 
in a humble but remunerative 
way as a pig- boat between 
Limerick and Glasgow. Dur- 
ing this period of her career 
she was known as the Blush 
Rose —and probably smelt as 
sweet, 

The maritime Dr Barnardo 
sold her three years later (at 


‘@ profit) to a gentleman who 


required a ship for some shady 
and mysterious operations amid 
certain islands in the Southern 
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Pacific. The nature of the 
poor Blush Rose’s occupatien 
may be gathered from the 
fact that in the space of 
three months she made those 
already tropical regions too 
hot to hold her; and, with 
her name painted out, a re- 
paired shot-hole in her counter, 
and a few pearl oyster - shells 
sticking out here and there 
in the murky recesses of her 
hold, was knocked down for 
a seng at Buenos Ayres to a 
Spanish-American who desired 
her for the fulfilment of some 
rather private contracts, into 
which he had entered with a 
Central American State, fer a 
consignment of small arms and 
ammunition delivered immedi- 
ately —terms, C.0.D. and no 
questions asked. Her captain 
on this occasion was a Lowland 
Seot of disreputable character 
but inherent piety, who en- 
deavoured to confer a rather 
spurious sanctity upon a ne- 
farious enterprise by christen- 
ing his nameless vessel the 
Jedburgh Abbey. But, alas! 
the Jedburgh Abbey was con- 
fiscated a year later by the 
United States Government, 
and having disgorged a most 
uncanonical cargo, was knocked 
down by Dutch auction, with- 
out benefit of Clergy, to the 
highest bidder. Competition 
for her possession was not 
keen, and she ultimately be- 
came the property of Mr 
Noddy Kinahan, who at that 
time was beginning to pile 
up a considerable fortune by 
purchasing old steamers on 
their way to the scrap-heap 
and running them as tramp- 
freighters until they sank. The 
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Jedburgh Abbey, with a new 
propeller,—she had gone short 
of a blade for years,—her 
rusty oarcase tinkered into 
something like sea-worthiness, 
and her engines secured a 
little more firmly to their 
bed-plates, had re-established 
her social status by creeping 
once more into Lloyd’s list— 
the Red Book of the Mercantile 
Marine—and, disguised as the 
Orinoco, of the “River” Line 
of freight-carrying steamships, 
had served Mr Noddy Kinahan 
well for seven years. This 
grey morning, with Sandy 
Hook well down below the 
western horizon, she clambered 
wearily but perseveringly over 
the Atlantic rollers, like a dis- 
illusioned and world-weary old 
cab-horse, which, having begun 
life between the shafts of a 
gentleman’s brougham, is now 
concluding a depressing exist- 
ence by dragging a funereal 
“growler” up and down the 
undulations of a London 
suburb. 

Her redeeming feature was a 
certain purity of outline and 
symmetry of form. She boast- 
ed a flush deck, unbroken by 
any unsightly. waist amidshps ; 
and not even her unscraped 
masts, her scarred sides, and 
her flaked and salt-whitened 
funnel could altogether take 
away from her her pride of 
race,—the right to boast, in 
common with many a human 
derelict of the same sex and a 
very similar history, that she 
had “been a lady once,” 

She had now been at sea for 
well over twenty-four hours, 
and her crew, who had to a 
man been brought on board in 














what a sympathetic eyewitness 
on a similar occasion once de- 
scribed as “a state of beast- 
ly but enviable intoxication,” 
were once more beginning to 
sit up and take notice. Their 
efforts in this direction owed 
much to the kind assistance of 
Messrs Gates and Dingle, the 
first and second mates, who 
with cold douche and unrelent- 
ing boot were sparing no pains 
to rouse to a sense of duty 
those of their floek who had not 
yet found or recovered their 
sea-legs. 

The crew consisted of two 
Englishmen and a Californian, 
together with a handful of 
Scandinavians, Portuguese, and 
Germans, divided by sea-law 
(which, like its big brother, 
non curat de minimis) into 
“Dagoes” and “Dutchmen” 
respectively, representatives of 
the Romance races _ being 
grouped under the former and 
of the Anglo-Saxon under the 
latter designations. With one 
exception none of them had 
sailed upon the ship before, and 
in all probability would never 
do so again. They had been 
purveyed to Captain King- 
dom by a Tenderloin boarding- 
house keeper, and had signed 
a contract for the voyage to 
Bordeaux and back, wages for 
both trips to be paid at the end 
of the second. If sufficiently 
knocked about they would in 
all probability desert at Bor- 
deaux, preferring to forego 
their pay rather than stand a 
second dose of the home com- 
forts of the Orinoco, This was 
one of the ways in which Cap- 
tain Kingdom saved his em- 
ployer money and in which Mr 
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Noddy Kinahan made the 
‘River ” Line a profitable con- 
cern. There were also others, 
which shall be set forth in due 
course. 

Captain Kingdom had just 
appeared upon the bridge. He 
was a furtive and sinister- 
looking individual, resembling 
rather a pawnbroker’s assistant 
than one who occupied his 
business in great waters. But 
he was a useful servant to 
Noddy Kinahan. 

“Got all the hands to work, 
Mr Gates?” he called down to 
the mate. 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” replied Mr 
Gates, knocking the heel of his 
boot on the deck to ease his 
aching toes. 

The captain ran his eye over 
the crew, who were huddling 
together forward of the bridge. 
He cleared his throat. 

“ Now, you scum,” he began 
genially, “attend to me, while 
I tell you what you've got to 
do on board this ship.” 

The scum, stagnant and un- 
responsive, listened stolidly to 
his harangue, the substance of 
which did not differ material- 
ly, mutatis mutandis, from one 
of Mr Squeers’ inaugural ad- 
dresses to his pupils on the 
first morning of term at Dothe- 
boys Hall. Captain Kingdom’s 
peroration laid particular stress 
upon the fact that Messrs 
Gates and Dingle had been 
requested by him as a particu- 
lar favour to adopt the policy 
of the thick stick and the big 
boot in the case of those mem- 
bers of the crew who refrained 
from looking slick in executing 
their orders. 

The crew received his re- 
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marks with sheepish grins or 
sullen scowls; and the orator 
concluded— 

“Pick watches, Mr Gates, 
and then we'll pipe down to 
dinner. Are all hands on 
deck ?” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” replied Mr 
Gates, looking over his list. 

““T saw somebody down below 
a few minutes ago,” drawled a 
voice, proceeding from a figure 
seated upon a bollard. 

It was Mr Allerton, who, 
with characteristic content- 
ment with (or indifference to) 
his lot, had performed the un- 
precedented feat of signing-on 
for a second voyage in the 
Orinoco. He wore his usual air 
of humorous tolerance of the 
cares of this world, and spoke 
in the composed and unruffled 
fashion which stamps the high- 
caste Englishman all over the 
globe. His lot on board the 
Orinoco had been lighter than 
that of most, for his com- 
panions, finding him apparently 
impervious to ill-usage and 
philosophically genial under all 
circumstances, had agreed to 
regard him as a species of 
heavily decayed and slightly 
demented “dude,” and had 
half - affectionately christened 
him “Perey”—a term which 
sums up the typical English- 
man for the New- Yorker almost 
as vividly as “Rosbif” and 
“Godam!” perform that office 
for the Parisian. 

The eaptain descended from 
the bridge, walked across the 


deck, and _ dispassionately 
kicked Mr Allerton off the 
bollard. 


“Stand up, you swine, when 
you speak to me!” he shouted. 
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“Where did you 
body ?” 

Mr Allerton rose slowly and 
painfully from the scuppers, 
There are moments when the 
réle of a Democritus is difficult 
to sustain. 

“I’m sorry you did that, 
captain,” he remarked, “be- 
cause I know you didn’t mean 
it personally. You had to 
make some sort of demonstra- 
tion, of course, to put the fear 
of death into these new hands, 
but I regret that you should 
have singled me out as the 
corpus vile—you don’t know 
what that means, I daresay: 
never mind!— because you 
have shaken up my wits so 
much, besides nearly breaking 
my hip-bone, that I shall have 
to pause and consider a minute 
before I remember where I did 
see the gentleman.” 

If the captain had been Mr 
Gates he would probably have 
felled Allerton to the deck a 
second time. As it was, he 
shuffled his feet uncomfortably 
and glared. The broken man 
before him, when all was said 
and done, was his superior; 
and the captain, who was of 
sufficiently refined clay to be 
sensitive to social distinctions, 
was angrily conscious of that 
sense of sheepish uneasiness 
which obsesses the cad, how- 
ever exalted, in the presence 
of a gentleman, however de- 
graded. 

Allerton continued— 

“TI remember now, captain. 
The man was lying in the 
alley-way leading to the com- 


s8e6 any- 


panion. I'll go and see how he 
is getting on. Keep your seats, 
gentlemen.” 
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He dived down the fore- 
hatchway, just in time to 
escape the itching boot of the 
unimpressionable Mr Gates, 
and proceeded between decks 
towards the stern. Presently 
he came to the alley-way in 
question. The man was still 
there, but had slightly shifted 
his position since Allerton had 
last seen him. He was now 
reclining across the passage, 
with his head sunk on his 
chest. His feet were bare, 
and he was attired in a blue 
jumper and a pair of trousers 
which had once belonged to a 
suit of orange-and-red pyjamas. 
His appearance was not im- 
pressive. 

Allerton stirred him gently 
with his foot. 

“Wake up, old man,” he 
remarked, “or there'll be hell 
—well, ’m d—d!” 

For the man had drowsily 
lifted his heavy head and dis- 
played the features of Hughie 
Marrable. 

They gazed at each other for 
a full minute. Then Allerton 
said feebly— 

“You've preferred the Or- 
inoco to the Apulia after all, 
then?” 

Hughie did not reply. He 
was running his tongue round 
his cracked and blackened lips, 
and tentatively sucking his 
palate, 

“TI know that taste,” he 
remarked, “It reminds me of 
a night I once spent in Canton. 
I have it—opium !” 

. Then he tenderly fingered 
the back of his head, and 

nodded with the interested air 

of one who is acquiring a new 

item of experience. 
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“I’ve been filled up with 
opium before,” he said, “but 
this is the first time I’ve been 
sand-bagged. I suppose I was 
sand-bagged first and hocussed 
afterwards. Yes, that’s it.” 

He looked almost pleased. 
He was a man who liked to 
get to the bottom of things. 
Presently he continued— 

“Could you get me a drink 
of water? I’ve got a tongue 
like a stick of glue.” 

Allerton departed as bidden, 
presently to return with a 
pannikin. Hughie was stand- 
ing up in the alley-way, sway- 
ing unsteadily and regarding 
his attire. 

“T say,” he said, after gulp- 
ing the water, “would you 
mind telling me—you see, I’m 
a little bit wuzzy in the head at 
present—where the devil I am, 
and whether I came on board 
in this kit or my own clothes ?” 

“ Steamship Orinoco,” replied 
Allerton precisely —“ from New 
York, for Bordeaux.” 

“Let me think,” said Hughie 


—“ Orinoco? Ah! now I’m 
beginning to see daylight. 
What's the name of the 


owner, our friend from Coney 
Island?” 

Allerton told him. “But 
he’s more than your friend 
now,” he added; “he’s your 
employer.” 

Hughie whistled long and low. 


“T see,” he said. ‘ Shang- 
haied—eh? Well, I must say 
he owed me one: I fairly 


barked his nose for him that 
night. But now that he has 


had me knocked on the head 

and shipped on board this old 

ark, I think he has overpaid 

I owe him one again ; 
E 


me, 
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and, with any luck, he shall 
have it.” 

“Do you remember being 
slugged?” said Allerton. 

“Can’t say I do precisely. 
Let me see. I recollect coming 
along Forty-Second Street on 
my way to the Manhattan. 
I'd been dining at The Lambs, 
and I stopped a minute on the 
sidewalk under an L railway- 
track to light my pipe, when— 
yes, it must have happened 
then.” 

“TI expect you had been 
shadowed all day,” said Aller- 
ton. “But I’m forgetting my 
duties. You are wanted on 
deck.” 

“Who wants me? 
Kinahan ?” 

“Not much! He doesn’t 
travel by his own ships. It’s 
the captain. I understand 
that you are to be presented 
to the company as a little 
stowaway, and great surprise 
and pain will be officially 
manifested at your appearance 
on board.” 

“All right. Come along 
and introduce me.” 

Captain Kingdom’s method 
of dealing with stowaways— 
natural and _ artificial—was 
simple and unvarying. On 
presentation, he first of all 
abused them with all the re- 
sources of an almost Esperantic 
vocabulary, and then handed 
them over to Mr Gates to be 
kicked into shape. 

On Hughie Marrable’s ap- 
pearance on deck the captain 
proceeded with gusto to Part 
One of his syllabus. Hard 
words break no bones, and 
Hughie, who was breathing in 
great draughts of sea-air and 


Noddy 
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feeling less dizzy and more 
collected each minute, set no 
particular store by the orator- 
ical display to which he was 
being treated. In fact, he was 
almost guilty of the discourtesy 
of allowing his attention to 
wander. He set the crown 
upon his offence by interrupt- 
ing the captain’s peroration. 

‘“‘Look here, skipper,” he 
said, brusquely breaking in 
upon a period, “you can drop 
that. My name is Marrable. 
TI am not a stowaway, and I 
have been dumped on board 
this ship by order of——” 

“Your name,” said Captain 
Kingdom with relish, “is any- 
thing I choose to call you; and 
as you stowed yourself away 
on board——” 

“Look here,” said Hughie, 
“IT want a word with you— 
in your own cabin for choice, 
All right,” he continued with 
rising voice, as the captain 
broke out again, “I'll have it 
here instead. Jirst of all, 
what is Mr Noddy Kinahan 
paying you for this job?” 

The captain turned to the 
mate. 

“Sock him, Mr Gates!” he 
roared. 

Mr Gates, whose curiosity— 
together with that of the rest 
of the crew—had been roused, 
as Hughie meant it to be, by 
the latter’s reference to Mr 
Noddy Kinahan’s share in the 
present situation, moved for- 
ward to his task with less 
alacrity than usual, and paused 
readily enough when Hughie 
continued— 

“Tf you'll put back, captain, 
and land me anywhere within 
a hundred miles of New York, 
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Tll give you double what 
Kinahan is paying you for 
this job.” 

“You look like a man with 
money, I must say!” replied 
Kingdom. “Now then, Mr 
Gates !” 

‘Tt’s to be no deal, then?” 
said Hughie composedly. 
“Very well. The next ques- 
tion is, if I am coming with 
you, how am I going to be 
treated? Cabin or steer , 

“Tl show you,” roared the 
incensed skipper. “ Knock him 
silly, Mr Gates!” 

Mr Gates came on with a 
rush, But Hughie, who all 
this time had been taking his 
bearings, leapt back lightly in 
his bare feet and snatched a 
capstan-bar from the rack 
behind him. 

“Keep your distance for a 
moment, Mr Gates,” he com- 
manded, “if you don’t want 
your head cracked. I haven’t 
finished interviewing this 
captain of yours yet. Happy 
to oblige you later, for any 
period you care to specify.” 

“’Nother Percy!” commented 
Mr Dingle dejectedly, expec- 
torating over the side. He was 
a plain man, was Mr Dingle, 
and loved straight hitting and 
words of one syllable, 

Mr Gates paused, and Hughie, 
leaning back against the bul- 
warks and toying with the 
capstan-bar, continued to ad- 
dress the fulminating mariner 
on the bridge. 

“Now look here, captain, I’m 
going to be brief with you— 
brief and business-like. You've 
been paid by Kinahan to Shang- 
hai me and take me for a long 
8ea-voyage. Very good. I’m 
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not kicking. I wanted to get 
to Europe anyhow, and I rather 
like long sea-voyages, especi- 
ally before the mast. In fact, 
I’d rather sail before the mast 
on board this ship than in the 
cuddy. (Keep still, Mr Gates !) 
As I'm here, I’ve no particular 
objection to working my pass- 
age, always reserving to my- 
self the right to make things 
hot for your employer when I 
get ashore. I'll work as an 
A.B. or a deck-hand if you 
like, though personally I would 
rather do something in the 
engine-room. I’m pretty well 
qualified in that direction. But 
I must be decently treated, and 
there must be no more sand- 
bagging or knockabout variety 
business. Is it a deal?” 
Captain Kingdom surveyed 
the sinewy stowaway before 
him thoughtfully. He saw 
that until Hughie gave up the 
capstan-bar Mr Gates would 
have little chance of enforcing 
discipline. He must temporise. 
“T can give you a job in 
the engine-room,” he said, in 
what he imagined was a more 
conciliatory tone. ‘Second 
engineer's down with some- 
thing this morning. You can 
take his watch. Drop that 
capstan-bar of yours, and go 
and see Mr Angus, the chief.” 
“That should suit me,” re- 
plied Hughie. “But as a 
guarantee of good faith, and 
to avoid disappointing the as- 
sembled company, I’m quite 
willing to stand up and have 
a turn with Mr Gates here, 
or that gentleman over by the 
funnel-stay, or any one else 
you may appoint. But I should 
prefer Mr Gates,” he added, 
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almost affectionately. “I’m 
not in first-class form at pres- 
ent, as my head has got a 
dint in it behind; but I'll do 
my best. Are you game, Mr 
Gates ?” 

“Go on, Mr Gates, learn 
him!” commanded the highly 
gratified skipper. 

“Drop that bar,” shouted 
the genial Mr Gates, “and Ill 
kill you!” 

“ Half a minute, please,” said 
Hughie, as unruffled as if he 
were putting on the gloves for 
a ten-minute spar in a gym- 
nasium. “I’m not going to 
fight a man in sea-boots in 
my bare feet. Can any gentle- 
man oblige me with—thank 
you, sir! You are a white 
man.” 

A pair of oily canvas tennis 
shoes, with list soles, pattered 
down on the deck beside him. 
Their donor, the “ white man” 
—a coal-black individual at- 
tired chiefly in cotton-waste— 
was smiling affably from the 
engine-room hatchway. 

“They'll dae ye fine,” he 
observed unexpectedly, and 
disappeared below. 

In a moment Hughie had 
slipped on the shoes. Then, 
casting away the bar, he 
hurled himself straight at the 
head of Mr Gates. 

In the brief but exhilarating 
exhibition which followed Mr 
Gates realised that a first 
mate on the defensive is a very 
different being from a first 
mate on the rampage. He 
had become so accustomed to 
breaking-in unresisting dock- 
rats and bemused foreigners, 
taking his own time and using 
his boots where necessary, that 
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a high-pressure combat with a 
man who seemed to be every- 
where except at the end of his 
fist—to his honour, he never 
once thought of employing his 
foot—was an entire novelty to 
him. He fought sullenly but 
ponderously, wasting his enor- 
mous strength on murderous 
blows which never reached 
their mark, and stolidly endur- 
ing a storm of smacks, bangs, 
and punches that would have 
knocked a man of less endur- 
ing material intoa pulp. But 
there is one blow which no 
member of the human family 
can stand up to, glutton for 
punishment though he be. 
Hughie made a sudden feint 
with his left at his opponent’s 
body, just below the heart. 
Gates dropped his guard, mo- 
mentarily throwing forward 
his head as he did so, In- 
stantaneously a terrific upper- 
cut from Hughie’s right took 
him squarely under the chin. 
Mr Gates described a graceful 
parabola, and landed heavily 
on his back on deck, striking 
his head against a ring-bolt as 
he fell. The whole fight had 
lasted less that four minutes. 
Hughie was about to assist 
his fallen opponent to rise, 
when he heard a warning cry 
from half-a-dozen voices. He 
swung round, to find the cap- 
tain making for him, open- 
mouthed, with the capstan-bar. 
He sprang lightly aside—a 
further blessing on those list 
shoes! — and his opponent 
charged past him, bringing 
down the bar with a flail-like 
sweep upon the drum of a 
steam windlass. Next moment 
Hughie, grasping the foremast 
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shrouds, leaped upon the bul- 
warks and pulled himself up 
to the level of the bridge, 
which was unoccupied save by 
the man at the wheel, who had 
been an enthusiastic spectator 
of the scene below. 

Having climbed upon the 
bridge, and so secured the 
upper ground in case of any 
further attack, Hughie leaned 
over the rails and parleyed. 
In his hand he held a pair 
of heavy binoculars, which he 
had taken out of a box 
clamped to the back of the 
wind-screen. 

“The first man who at- 
tempts to follow me up here,” 
he announced, when he had 
got his breath back, “will get 
this pair of glasses in the eye. 
Captain, I don’t think you are 
a great success as an employer 
of labour. You haven’t got 
the knack of conciliating your 
men. Can’t we come to terms? 
Mine are very simple. I want 
some clothes—my own, for 
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choice. If you haven’t got 
them, anything quiet and un- 
obtrusive will do. But I de- 
cline to go about in orange-and- 
red pyjama trousers in mid- 
Atlantic to please you or any- 
body else. For one thing 
they’re not warm, and for an- 
other they’re not usual. If you 
will oblige me in this matter, 
I am quite willing to live at 
peace with you. I don’t see 
that you can really suppress 
me except by killing me, and 
that is a thing which I don’t 
think you have either the 
authority or the pluck to do. 
Why not give me a billet in 
the engine-room and cry 
quits?” 

Captain Kingdom leoked up 
at the obstreperous mutineer 
on the bridge, and down at the 
recumbent Mr Gates on the 
deck, and ground his teeth. 
Then he looked up to the 
bridge again. 

“All right,” he growled. 
“Come down!” 


CHAPTER EIGHT.—A BENEFIT PERFORMANCE, 


Hughie, having been relieved 
to a slight extent from sar- 
torial humiliation, entered 
upon his engine-room duties 
forthwith. 

The society in which he 
found himself consisted of Mr 
Angus, the chief,— engineers, 
like gardeners, editors, and 
Cabinet Ministers, are prac- 
tically all Scotsmen,— Mr 
Goble, the Acting-Second (vice 
Mr Walsh, sick), and a motley 
gang of undersized, half-mutin- 
ous, wholly vile sweepings of 
humanity in the form of fire- 


men. Mr Walsh was suffering 
from an intermittent form of 
malaria contracted years ago 
in an up-river trip to the pes- 
tilential regions round Saigon. 
Mr Angus, a hoary-headed and 
bottle - nosed Dundonian, who 
could have charmed a scrap- 
heap into activity, received 
Hughie with native politeness, 
and paid him the compliment 
ef working him uncommonly 
hard. He explained (with per- 
fect truth) that the only reason 
why he was not at that 
moment driving a Cunarder 
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was a habit of his, viewed by 
certain owners with regrettable 
narrowness of vision, of “ takin’ 
a drap, whiles.” The conclud- 
ing adverb Hughie correctly 
estimated to mean “ whenever 
I can get anything to drink.” 

“T canna see what for they 
should be sae partic’lar aboot 
it,” mused Mr Angus in re- 
counting the circumstance, 
“for I haundle her jist as weel 
drunk as sober. However, here 
I am, and there’s an end o't. 
Aiblins it’s jist as weel. I 
could rin the engines o’ ony 
Cunarder afloat, bit I ken fine 
there’s not hauf-a-dozen men 
in their hale fleet could knock 
eight knots oot o’ the auld 
Orinoco. There’s a kin’ 0’ 
divinity aboot it, I doot. A 
man’s pit whaur he’s maist 
wantit.” 

John Alexander Goble, the 
Acting-Second, proved to be 
a man of greater depth and 
more surprises than his superior. 
He it was who had thrown the 
list shoes to Hughie before 
the battle with Mr Gates, 
which showed that he was at 
heart a Sportsman; he had 
taken the first opportunity 
of asking for the return of the 
same, which showed that he 
was a Scotsman; but he had 
found Hughie a better pair of 
shoes in their stead, together 
with some garments more suit- 
able than the blue jumper and 
the orange-and-red pyjama 
trousers, which showed that he 
was a good Samaritan: and a 
man who is a Sportsman and a 
Scot and a good Samaritan all 
rolled into one is an addition 
to the society of any engine- 


room, 
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His face wore an expression 
of chastened gloom; and if 
washed and set ashore in his 
native Caledonia he would 
probably have received a un- 
animous invitation to come and 
glower over the plate in the 
doorway of the nearest Wee 
Free conventicle. His speech 
was slow and unctuous: one 
could imagine him under hap- 
pier circumstances conducting 
family worship, and pausing to 
elucidate in approved fashion 
some specially obvious passage 
in’ the evening’s “portion,” 
thus: “From the expression, 
‘a michty man o’ valour,’ we 
may gather that the subject of 
this reference was a person of 
considerable stature and un- 
doubted physical courage.” 

He was habitually and pain- 
fully sober, for reasons which 
Hughie learned from him at a 
period when they had more 
leisure to study one another’s 
characters. He was ignorant 
of the first principles of me- 
chanics, but could be trusted 
to keep the Orinoco’s propeller- 
shaft revolving at a steady 
seventy-two to the minute; 
and he had a gentle compelling 
way with refractory firemen 
which made for sweet reason- 
ableness and general harmony 
below stairs, what time Mr 
Angus was recovering from one 
of those sudden and regrettable 
attacks of indisposition which 
usually coincided with the for- 
getfulness of the steward to 
lock up the cabin whisky- 
bottle. 

Hughie berthed in the foc’sle, 
and was regarded by the 
Dagoes, Dutchmen, et hoc 
genus omne, with mingled ad- 
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miration for the manner in 
which he had settled Mr Gates 
and mystified surprise that a 
man capable of such a feat 
should be content to live on his 
own rations and sleep in his 
allotted bunk without desiring 
to make researches into the 
respective succulence and com- 
fort of his neighbours’. 

On the whole Hughie found 
his life tolerable enough, as the 
Orinoco butted and grunted her 
way across the Newfoundland 
Banks ; and he experienced no 
pang when the Apulia, spout- 
ing smoke from her four fun- 
nels and carrying his luggage 
in one of her state-rooms, swept 
past them on the rim of the 
southern horizon on their third 
day out. He was accustomed 
to rough quarters, and any 
new experience of things as 
they are was of interest to 
him. Moreover, he possessed 
the priceless possession of a 
cast-iron digestion ; and a man 
so blessed can afford to snap 
his fingers at most of the 
sundry and manifold changes 
of this world. 

Captain Kingdom and Mr 
Gates for the time being held 
him severely aloof. The taci- 
turn Mr Dingle conveyed to 
him, by means of a surpris- 
ingly ingenious code of grunts 
and expectorations, that pro- 
vided he, Hughie—or Brown, 
as he was usually called—was 
content to go his way without 
hunting for trouble, he, Mr 
Dingle, was content to go his 
without endeavouring to sup- 
ply it. Altogether there 
seemed to be no reason for 
doubting that the Orinoco, 
provided she did not open up 
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and sink like a basket en route, 
would ultimately reach the 
port of Bordeaux, bringing her 
sheaves, in the form of Hughie 
and some unspeakable claret, 
with her. 

But there is more than one 
way of making money out of 
the shipping trade. 

One night Hughie was lean- 
ing over the taffrail behind the 
wheelhouse at the stern. It 
was two o’clock, and the dark- 
ness was intensified by a heavy 
mist. There was almost no 
wind, and the Orinoco, like a 
draught-horse which feels the 
wheels of its equipage upon a 
tram-line, slid gratefully up 
and down the lazy rollers with 
the nearest approach to com- 
fort that she had experienced 
that voyage. 

Hughie was idly watching 
the phosphorescent wake of the 
propeller, wondering whether 
Captain Kingdom had orders 
to land him in France in 
his shirt and trousers or 
throw him overboard before 
they got there, when a figure 
rose up out of the darkness 
beside him. It was the easy- 
going Mr Allerton. 

“Hallo, Percy!” said Hughie. 
He had soon dropped into the 
nomenclature of the foo’sle. 

“Look here,” said Allerton, 
in a more purposeful voice than 
usual; “come along and look 
at this boat.” 

The largest of the three 
boats carried by the Orinoco 
lay close by them. She was 
swung inboard and rested on 
deck-chocks below the davits. 
A canvas cover, one end of 
which fiuttered intermittently 
in the breeze, roofed her over, 
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Allerton lifted this flap and 
inserted his hand. Presently 
there was a splutter and a 
glimmer, and it became plain 
that he was holding a lighted 
match under the canvas. 

“‘Look!’’ he whispered. 

Hughie peered under the 
flap. He saw water - barrels, 
a spirit-keg, and various bags 
and boxes. Then the match 
went out, and Allerton with- 
drew his hand. 

The pair retired once more 
to their shelter behind the 
wheel-house. 

“You saw that?” said Aller- 
ton. 

“TI did. Do they usually 
keep the boats provisioned on 
this ship? If so, I don’t blame 
them.” 

“Not they. Somebody is 
going for a water-picnic short- 
ly—that’s all.” 

Hughie mused. 

“Am J the man, do you 
think?” he said at length. 

“No, I don’t think so. There’s 
too much grub for one. Be- 
sides, the other boats are pro- 
visioned too. It looks as if the 
ship were to be abandoned.” 

“But why? There's no 
reason why she should drop 
to bits for a long time yet. 
Rust is very binding, you know. 
Probably they keep her pro- 
visioned, just in case——” 

Allerton wagged his head 
sagaciously. 

“There’s more in this than 
meets the eye,” he said. “It 
is my pleasure and privilege, 
as you know, to act as steward 
at present during the regretted 
retirement of the regular holder 

of that office, owing to eczema 
of the hands. (Even Mr Gates 
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shies at eczemic sea-pie!) Now 
there's some mischief brewing 
in {the cuddy, and they’re all 
in it— Kingdom, Gates, and 
Angus. I’m not quite sure 
about Dingle, because he berths 
forward; but I think he is too. 
What’s more: it’s something 
they can’t afford to have given 
away. Kingdom, who usually 
keeps Angus very short of 
drink at sea, now lets him 
have it whenever he wants 
it, and generally speaking is 
going out of his way to keep 
him sweet. That shows he 
can’t afford to quarrel with 
him. And when a captain 
can’t afford to quarrel with a 
chief engineer whom he hates, 
it usually means that he and 
the engineer are in together 
over some hanky-panky which 
has its roots in the engine- 
room. You mark my words, 
one of these fine nights that 
hoary - headed old Caledonian 
will open a sea-cock or two 
and rush up on deck and say 
the ship is sinking. It’ll bea 
case of all hands to the boats; 
the Orinoco will go to her 
long-overdue and thoroughly 
deserved rest at the bottom, 
and the Insurance people will 
pay up and look pleasant.” 

‘“‘H’m,” said Hughie; “there 
seems to be something in what 
you say. I wish I could keep 
an eye on the old sinner in the 
engine-room ; but since Walsh 
came back to duty I’ve no ex- 
cuse for going there at all now. 
It might almost be worth while 
to warn Goble. He’s a decent 
chap.” 

“Who is on duty in the 
engine-room now?” 

“Walsh, I should think, 
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Angus usually makes way for 
him about eight bells, But 
I’m not sure. Hark! Do you 
notice anything about the beat 
of the engines ?” 

“Not being an expert, can’t 
say I do. They sound a trifle 
more asthmatic than usual, 
perhaps. What’s up?” 

“Somebody has got the 
donkey-pump at work,” said 
Hughie. “It may be Angus, 
after all, monkeying with the 
water - ballast. Hallo!” he 
leaned over the stern-rail and 
peered down. “Do you notice 
anything unusual about the 
propeller?” 

“Tt seems to be kicking 
up a bit of a dust,” said 
Allerton. “Is it going round 
faster, or getting nearer the 
surface?” 

“Tt’s half out of the water,” 
said Hughie. “That means 
that the old man has pumped 
out the after double - bottom 
tank. Look, we're all down 
by the head!” 

The two stepped out from 
behind the wheel-house and 
gazed forward. The flush deck 
of the Orinoco was undoubtedly 
running downhill towards the 
bows. 

“What’s the game?” en- 
quired Allerton excitedly. 

Hughie was thinking. Pres- 
ently he said— 

“I’m not sure, but his next 
move should tell us. Hither 
he is trying to drive her nose 
under and sink her by manipu- 
lating the water ballast, which 
seems a@ hopeless job in a flat 
calm like this, and suicidal if 
it comes off; or else he is 
working up for a scare of some 
kind, which will frighten the 
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crew into—— Hallo! what’s 
that?” 

There was a warning cry 
from Mr Dingle, who was 
standing right forward in the 
bows. 

“Something right ahead, 
sir! Looks like——” 

There was an answering 
shout from the bridge, where 
the captain was standing by 
the wheel, followed by a jang- 
ling of telegraph-bells. Next 
moment the Orinoco gave a jar 
and a stagger, and Hughie and 
Allerton pitched forward on to 
their noses. 

There were shouts and cries 
all over the ship, and men came 
tumbling up the hatchways. 

“We've struck something,” 
gasped Allerton. 

“Struck your grandmother!”’ 
grunted Hughie, who was sit- 
ting up rubbing his nose ten- 
derly. “That jar came from 
directly underneath us. It 
was caused by Angus revers- 
ing his engines without giving 
the ship time to slow down. I 
daresay he never even shut off 
steam. Likely enough he’s 
lifted the engines off their beds. 
Well, perhaps he had finished 
with them anyway. Come 
along forward.” 

By this time a frightened 
crowd had assembled on the 
deck of the Orinoco, which, 
lying motionless on the silent 
sea, artistically tilted up by 
the stern,—Hughie began to 
grasp the inwardness of Mr 
Angus’s manceuvres with the 
water ballast,—presented a suf- 
ficiently alarming appearance 
even on that calm night. 

Mr Dingle and the captain, 
the one hanging over the bows 
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and the other standing in an 
attitude of alertness on the 
bridge, were sustaining be- 
tween them a conversation 
which vaguely suggested to 
Hughie a carefully rehearsed 
“ cross-talk” duologue between 
two knockabout artistes of the 
Variety firmament—say The 
Brothers Bimbo in one of their 
renowned impromptu patter 
scenes. The resemblance was 
enhanced by the fact that the 
“patter” was delivered fortis- 
simo by both performers, and 
each repeated the other’s most 
telling phrases in tones which 


made it impossible for the 
audience to avoid hearing 
them. 


“What was it?” shouted 
Bimbo Senior (as represented 
by Captain Kingdom). 

‘‘ Lump of wreckage !” roared 
Bimbo Junior, turning from a 
prolonged scrutiny of the ship’s 
fore-foot. 

“Lump of wreckage?” bel- 
lowed Bimbo Senior. 

“Lump of wreckage!” cor- 
roborated Bimbo Junior. 

“Of course it might have 
been ice,” suggested Number 
One, at the top of his voice. 

“Might have been ice,” re- 
plied the conscientious echo. 

“Pairsonally, I’m _ inclined 
tae believe it was jist a wee 
bit coral island,” interpolated 
a third voice, with painful and 
stunning distinctness. The 
Chief Engineer had suddenly 
made his appearance on the 
bridge. 

The captain was obviously 
much put out. In the first 


place, coral islands are not 
plentiful in the North Atlantic, 
and there are limits even to the 
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gullibility of an audience com- 
posed of foreign deck -hands 
and half-civilised firemen, 
Secondly, the axiom that two 
is company and three none 
applies even to cross-talk 
duologues. Thirdly, Mr Angus 
was excessively drunk, and 
consequently the laboriously 
planned comedietta at present 
in progress might, owing to 
his inartistic and uncalled-for 
intrusion upon the scene, take 
a totally unrehearsed turn at 
any moment. 

The captain lost no time. 

“‘ What report have you from 
the engine-room, Mr Angus?” 
he inquired loudly and point- 
edly. 

Mr Angus, suddenly recog- 
nising his cue, and realising 
almost with tears that he had 
been imperilling the success of 
the entire piece by unseemly 
“gagging,” pulled himself to- 
gether, returned to the text, 
and announced that the ship 
was badly down by the head 
and the stokehold awash. 

‘“‘There’s nothing else for it,” 
yelled the captain resignedly, 
“but to leave her. Clear away 
the boats, Mr Gates!” 

Having thus established a 
good working explanation of 
the disaster, and incidentally 
enlisted the entire audience— 
those members of it, that is, 
who were not already doing 
service in the claque—as un- 
biassed witnesses for the de- 
fence in case the Insurance 
Company turned nasty, the 
intrepid commander descended 
from the bridge and retired to 
his cabin, to collect a few 
necessaries pending the aban- 
donment of his beloved vessel. 
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Hughie and Allerton sur- 
veyed each other. 

“Which boat are you going 
in?” inquired Allerton. 

“None,” said Hughie. 

“Going to stay on board?” 

Hughie nodded. 

“But she'll sink under our 
feet.” 

“T don’t believe she’s as 
badly damaged as all that. 
There’s some game on here.” 

“IT don’t suppose she’s 
damaged at all,” said Allerton, 
“but you can be sure they 
won’t be such blamed fools as 
to leave the ship floating about 
to be picked up. Old Angus 
will let water into her before 
he leaves, if he hasn’t started 
the process already.” 

“Well, I’m not going in 
any of those boats,” said 
Hughie. “If the Orinoco 
sinks, I'll float to Europe on 
a hen-coop.” 

“May I have half of it?” 
said Allerton. 

“You may,” said Hughie. 

And so the 8.8. Orinoco 
Salvage Company, Limited, 
was floated, and the Board of 
Directors entered upon their 
new duties at once. 

By this time the boats had 
been swung outboard and their 
provisioning completed. They 
were now lowered from the 
davits, and the men began to 
take their places. There was 
no panic, for the night was 
calm and the Orinoco showed 
no signs of settling deeper. 
Messrs Gates and Dingle were 
already at their respective 
tillers. Captain Kingdom and 
Mr Angus were standing by 
the davits to which the whale- 
boat was still shackled. Mr 





Goble, apparently in no hurry, 
was leaning over the bulwarks 
in the darkness not far from 
Hughie and Allerton, dispas- 
sionately regarding the crew’s 
preparations for departure. 
He approached nearer. 

“There’s a wheen fowk in 
thae boats,” he observed. “I 
doot we'd be safer on board.” 

Hughie turned to him and 
nodded comprehendingly. 

“That’s my opinion too,” he 
said—‘“and Percy’s. We're 
thinking of staying here.” 

Mr Goble regarded him re- 
flectively. 

“Ts that a fact?” he said. 
“Weel, I'll bide too.” 

And so a third member was 
co-opted on to the Board of 
Directors. 

“We'd better get out of 
sight,” said Hughie. ‘They 
won't like leaving us behind. 
I think I know a good place to 
wait. Come along.” 

The trio slipped round behind 
the chart-house and passed 
along a deserted stretch of the 
deck. Finally they disappeared 
down the engine-room hatch- 
way. 

The engine-room was illumin- 
ated by a couple of swinging 
lanterns. A black and greasy 
flood of water glistened on the 
iron floor below, filling the 
crank-pits and covering the 
propeller-shaft. The doors 
leading to the stokehold were 
standing open, and they could 
see that the floors there too 
were fiooded, though the water 
had not reached the level of 
the fire-bars. Owing to the 
immobility of the ship its 
oily surface was almost un- 
ruffled, and the engine-room 
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itself was curiously quiet after 
the- turmoil on deck. The 
fires were burning low, but 
occasionally a glowing clinker 
slipped from between the bars 
into the blood-red flood be- 
neath, with a sizzling splash. 
The steam was hissing dis- 
contentedly in the gauges. 

The Salvage Board stood 
knee-deep in the water of the 
engine-room. 

Hughie picked up a smoky 
inspection-lamp—a teapot-like 
affair with a wick in the 
spout — lit it, and peered 
about. 

“Now look here,” he said. 
“T don’t quite know where 
this water came from, and it 
doesn’t much matter, as no 
more is coming in at present. 
If the old man means to sink 
the ship he will have to come 
down here to do it. He has 
probably got some dodge 
arranged by which he can 
just turn a wheel and open a 
valve and send her to the 
bottom. Isn’t that the idea, 
Goble? (I'll explain to you 
afterwards, Allerton.) My im- 
pression is that he'll pop 
down and turn the valve on 
just before he leaves. In that 
case one of us must stand by 
and turn it off again. You 
two go through into the stoke- 
hole. He’s not likely to come 
in there. If he does, you must 
use your own discretion. T’ll 
wait here, on the far side of 
the cylinders, up against the 
condenser. He’s not likely to 
see me, but I shall be able to 
watch him and see which 
valve-wheel he turns on.” 

The other two obeyed, and 
Hughie, scrambling across the 
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bed-plates of the engines, en- 
sconced himself behind a con- 
venient cross - head, with his 
feet in a flooded crank - pit 
and his body squeezed back 
as far as possible into the 
shadow of the condenser. 

He had not long to wait. 
Presently cautious feet were 
heard descending the iron 
ladder, and Mr Angus, com- 
paratively sober, stepped heav- 
ily into the flood on the 
floor. 

His first proceeding was to 
wade to the stokehole end 
of the engine-room,— Hughie 
thought at first that he was 
going right through into the 
arms of Allerton and Goble, 
and wondered what they would 
do with him,—where he began 
to manipulate the great valve- 
wheel which kept the steam 
imprisoned in the boilers; and 
presently Hughie could hear 
the roar of the escape far 
above his head. This was a 
purely precautionary measure, 
and could do no harm to 
any one. 

Then Mr Angus splashed his 
way to the corner by the 
donkey - pump, where the ma- 
chinery for controlling the 
bilge and water-ballast valves 
was situated, and began to 
twist over another wheel. 
Presently there was a gurg- 
ling bubbling sound in the 
bowels of the ship, followed 
by a slight hissing and whis- 
pering on the surface of the 
water on the engine-room floor. 
The valve was open. 

Mr Angus turned and lurched 
heavily through the rising flood 
to the iron ladder. Thirty 
seconds later a glistening figure 
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crawled out of the crank - pit 
and vigorously turned the 
wheel in the opposite direc- 
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tion. The gurgling and hiss- 
ing ceased. The valve was 
closed. 


CHAPTER NINE.—JLITERA SCRIPTA MANET. 


“Mr Marrable, did ye ever 
see a drookit craw?” 

“No.” 

“Well, see me!” announced 
Mr Goble complacently. 

He crawled out of the 
engine -room companion - way 
and sat down upon the deck. 
Excessive spruceness had never 
been a foible of his, but now 
he was an unrecognisable mass 
of coal-dust, oil, and tallow. 
He was dripping wet, for he 
had spent the last hour in 
an exhaustive examination of 
the Orinoco’s waterlogged in- 
ternal economy. The morning 
sun was warm, and he steamed 
comfortably as he detailed the 
result of his investigations to 
Hughie, who in some imper- 
ceptible but inevitable manner 
had taken command of the tiny 
ship’s company. 

Shorn of technicalities and 
irrelevant excursions into the 
regions of pawky philosophy, 
Mr Goble’s sm pent to 
this. 

Mr Angus had pumped out 
the after ballast-tank during 
the night, allowing the water, 
by means of a specially rigged 
return -pipe, to flow into the 
bilges of the ship instead of 
escaping overboard. By this 
device he had altered the 
Orinoco’s centre of gravity in 
such a manner as to produce 
the afore-mentioned down-hill 
slant of her decks —a cor- 
roborative detail, as Pooh-Bah 


would have observed, which 
gave a little much - needed 
artistic verisimilitude to the 
Bimbo Brothers’ bald and un- 
convincing narrative of dis- 
aster. Incidentally he had 
flooded the forehold and en- 
gine-room with sufficient water 
to give those members of the 
ship’s company who were not 
in their employer’s confidence 
the impression that she was 
sinking, and to furnish those 
who were with a prima facie 
argument for deserting her. 

But these thoughtful precau- 
tions, though sufficient to pro- 
cure the abandonment of the 
Orinoco, were by no means 
sufficient to send her to the 
bottom, a consummation to be 
achieved at any cost; for to 
leave your ship lying about in 
mid-ocean, to be picked up by 
the first chance-comer, while 
you go hurrying home to extract 
a cheque from the Insurance 
Company, savours of slipshod 
business methods; and Mr 
Noddy Kinahan was nothing 
if not thorough. 

Now every steamer which 
plies under Lloyds’ exgis is 
fitted, below the water - line, 
with a set of what are called 
bilge-valves. Through these it 
is possible to expel any water 
which may have found its way 
into the body of the vessel. 
As it is even more desirable to 
prevent the entrance of water 
into your ship than to assist its 
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exit, these valves are of a 
strictly “non-return” variety, 
and no amount of pressure 
from the outside should ever 
prevail upon them to play the 
part of Mr Facing-Both-Ways. 
The very life of the ship de- 
pends upon them; and the 
enterprising individual who 
tampers with their mechanism 
in such a manner as to convert 
what is meant to be an Emer- 
gency Exit into a sort of Early 
Door for the rolling deep, does 
so at the risk of coming into 
immediate and painful collision 
with the criminal laws of his 
country. 

Mr Angus, it appeared, had 
been employing some of his 
spare time during the voyage 
in reversing one of these bilge- 
valves, with such skill and 
finesse that, as we have seen, 
one had only to give a turn to 
a worm-and-wheel gear in the 
engine-room to admit the 
Atlantic Ocean in _ large 
quantities. 

“Qh, he has a heid on him, 
has Angus!” commented Mr 
Goble with professional ap- 
preciation — “even when he’s 
fou’. He made a rare job ot. 
But how he managed tae con- 
trive that imitation o’ a colli- 
sion, merely through some 
jookery-packery wi’ the reverse- 
gear and throttle, wi’oot tearin’ 
the guts oot o’ her, I div not 
ken. Man, it was a fair con- 
jurin’ trick! By rights the 
link motion should be twisted 
intil a watch-chain and the 
cross-heids jammit in the 
guides. But they’re no. It’s 
jist Providence, I doot,” he 
added rather apologetically, 
with the air of one who 
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should have thought of this 
sooner. 

Then he uprose from his 
seat on an inverted bucket. 

“ Before I gang ben, sir,” he 
concluded, “tae change ma 
feet and ma breeks, I’ll tak’ the 
liberty tae inquire of you what 
you propose tae dae next, 
Maircy me! Yon’s Walsh.” 

Two figures had appeared 
round the corner of the chart- 
house, their presence on the far 
side thereof having been adver- 
tised for some time by the 
clanking of the deck-pumps. 
(Mr Angus’s precaution of blow- 
ing off steam before leaving had 
put mechanical assistance in 
getting rid of the water out 
of the question for the time 
being.) 

‘Yes, it’s me,” said Walsh, 
who, it will be remembered, was 
the Second Engineer, to whom 
Hughie had recently been act- 
ingasdeputy. ‘“ Ishould have 
come on duty at eight bells to 
relieve Angus, but I slept right 
through everything till Mr 
Marrable found me in my bunk 
an hour or two ago. I expect 
they put something in my grog 
last night.” 

“ It’s quite a hobby of theirs,” 
said Allerton drily. ‘“ Mr Mar- 
rable, I have found something 
that may be useful to us.” 

He handed his superior 
officer a damp but undamaged 
little packet of papers. 

“Where did you find them?” 
asked Hughie. “I thought I 
had gone through Kingdom’s 
kit pretty thoroughly.” 

“They were sticking in the 
falls of the davits belonging to 
the boat Kingdom went off in,” 
replied Allerton. ‘I saw him 
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hurrying along the deck from 
his cabin just before his de- 
parture, carrying the log-book 
and some papers and instru- 
ments. I expect he dropped 
these as he went over the side.” 

“Sit down, everybody,” said 
the commander, “and we'll see 
this through. It may concern 
us all.” 

The packet contained two 
letters, together with some in- 
voices and bills of lading re- 
ferring chiefly to the Orinoco’s 
cargo of astringent claret. 

Hughie glanced through the 
letters. Then he re-read them 
with some deliberation. Then 
he whistled, low and express- 
ively. Then he sat up and 
sighed, gently and contentedly. 

“Mr Noddy Kinahan,” he 
said, “is shortly going to wish, 
with all his benevolent and 
philanthropic little heart, that 
he had never been born. And 
we are the people that are 
going to make him wish. 
Listen !” 

He read the two letters 
aloud. They were brief, but 
explicit. One contained Kina- 
han’s orders to Kingdom as 
to the disposal of the Orinoco. 
The other was a sort of invoice, 
or consignment-note, relating 
to the person of one Marr- 
able, who had apparently been 
shipped on board the night 
before the ship sailed. Each 
of these documents, it may 
be added, contained sufficient 
matter to ensure penal servi- 
tude for their author. 

Hughie stopped reading, and 
there was a long and appreci- 
ative silence. Then Allerton 
said— 

“What beats me is to under- 





stand how Kinahan could have 
been such @ mug as to commit 
these schemes to paper, and 
how Kingdom should have 
been such a fool as to want 
to keep them. Jd have let 
them go down in the Orinoco.” 

“I expect one explanation 
covers both cases,” said 
Hughie. “Kingdom probably 
demanded his orders in black 
and white, as a guarantee that 
he would get his money when 
he had done kis job. Other- 
wise he had no claim on 
Kinahan for a penny, beyond 
his ordinary wage as skipper. 
Kinahan probably agreed, 
stipulating that the letters 
should be handed back to him 
when they squared accounts. 
It was a risky thing to do, 
but when two thieves can’t 
trust each other, and go 
dropping about documentary 
evidence to that effect—well, 
that’s where poor but deserving 
people like ourselves come in. 
No, I shouldn’t think Kingdom 
would want to leave these be- 
hind; and I opine that he’s 
a pretty sick man by this time 
if he has missed them.” 

He folded the letters up, and 
put them away carefully. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he said 
briskly, “1 propose that we go 
below and see if there is sufli- 
cient steam on the Orinoco to 
pump the rest of the water out 
of her and get the propeller 
revolving again. We'll have 
to damp down most of the 
fires, because we can’t run to 
many firemen, but I think we 
ought to knock four or five 
knots out of her in ordinary 
weather. Luckily, seventy-five 
per cent of the ship’s company 
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are competent engineers. After 
that we'll have some breakfast, 
and after that well make 
tracks for home. We'll work” 
—he smacked his lips cheerily, 
like an energetic pedagogue on 
the first morning of term—“ in 
shifts of three. Two men will 
run the engine-room and stoke- 
hole, and the third will take 
the wheel. The fourth can 
sleep. That will give us each 
eighteen hours on and six 
hours off. I don’t know where 
we are, and I have no means 
of finding out, as Captain 
Kingdom has walked off with 
the chart and most of the 
proper instruments. But we 
must be near land, or they 
would not have taken to the 
boats yet. If we keep steam- 
ing steadily east (with a little 
north in it), at about a hun- 
dred miles a-day,—which I 
fancy is about our limit,—we 
should knock up against some- 
thing sooner or later. And 
when we do, we'll get hold of 
the proper authorities, and I 
venture to think that with the 
help of these two letters and 
that doctored bilge-valve down 
below we shall be able to pre- 
pare a welcome for those three 
boatloads of shipwrecked mari- 
ners, when they arrive, that 
will surprise them. Also, I 
fancy there will be pickings 
for you in the way of salvage. 
What a game!” Hughie stood 
up, and inhaled a great breath. 
This was real life! “ Are you 





on, boys?” he cried suddenly. 
“Ts the old Orinoco going to 
the bottom this journey?” 

The crew rose at him and 
gave three cheers. 
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Later that afternoon, as the 
Orinoco pounded along at a 
strictly processional pace 
through the ruffling waters— 
the glass was falling and a 
breeze getting up — Deputy- 
Quartermaster Lionel Hinch- 
cliffe Welford-Welford Aller- 
ton, late scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, sometime 
Assistant Deck-Hand in the 
mercantile marine, descried 
from his post on the bridge 
a small moving object upon 
the starboard bow. 

It was the Orinoco’s whale- 
boat, which was proceeding 
under two lugsails on a course 
parallel with the steamer’s. 

Allerton, who, in the excite- 
ment of salving the Orinoco, 
had almost forgotten the ex- 
istence of the gang of bucca- 
neers who had scuttled her, 
excitedly rang the telegraph 
bell and summoned the rest 
of the ship’s company to his 
side. 

The emotions, however, a- 
roused in the Orinoco by the 
sight of the whale-boat were 
mild in comparison with those 
excited in the undutiful whale- 
boat by the spectacle of her 
resuscitated parent. Mr Angus, 
on beholding the steamer, kept 
discreetly silent. He had given 
himself away by seeing things 
which were not there once or 
twice in his life before. But 
Captain Kingdom turned a 
delicate apple-green. 

“Look there!” he gasped, 
pointing. 

“Yon bit cloud, ye mean?” 
said the cautious Angus. 

‘No, no man, the Orinoco!” 
cried the frantic skipper. 

“Oh—the shup! Aye, aye!’ 
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replied Mr Angus, 
pleased than otherwise. 

“There’s a crew on board 
her,” continued Kingdom shak- 
ily. “And she’s got steam on 
her, too!” 

“ Aye,” said Mr Angus. “I 
doot somebody will have closed 
yon sea-cock again.” 

“Who can it be?” demanded 
the captain feverishly. ‘Surely 
we left no one on board. I told 
Dingle to take that fellow 
Marrable in his boat.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Mr 
Angus, “yin of the other boats 
cam’ back.” 

Kingdom pointed impatiently 
to two small specks upon the 
horizon. 

“They’re there,” he said. 

‘‘ Maybe some liner has come 
across her and left a bit crew 
on board her,” continued the 
fertile Mr Angus. 

“Tf so, wed have seen the 
liner,” replied Kingdom irrit- 
ably. He took up his binoculars 
and began to scrutinise the 
Orinoco, which had altered her 
course a few points in their 
direction. 

Mr Angus had a fresh in- 
spiration. 

“Did ye mind tae wauken 
Walsh?” he whispered. “If 
not, ye ken he micht weel——”” 

The captain lowered his 
glasses, and nodded. 

“He might be one,” he 
agreed; “but there are four 


rather 
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men on deck.” He raised his 
binoculars again. “ Yes, there 
they are. Well, whoever they 
are and whatever the game is, 
we must get on board again 
and do the job properly this 
time. . . . Hallo, one of them 
is running below! ... Here 
he is again! . . . He’s carry- 
ing something—flags, I reckon. 
They’re going to signal us.” 

He was right. Up to the 
topmost summit of the Orinoco’s 
grimy foremast travelled a sig- 
nal—a banner with a strange 
device indeed, but conveying 
a perfectly intelligible message 
for all that. It consisted of 
the nether or unmentionable 
portion of a ragged suit of 
orange-and-red striped py- 
jamas. 

Having reached iis destina- 
tion, it inflated itself in the 
freshening breeze, and streamed 
out, defiant and derisive, in the 
rays of the setting sun ; fling- 
ing to the fermenting couple 
in the whale-boat the simple 
but comprehensive intimation 
—“ Sold!” 

Then, with one single joyous 
toot from her siren, the Orinoco 
altered her course a couple of 
points and wallowed off in a 
north-easterly direction, leav- 
ing the crew of the whale- 
boat to listen in admiring 
silence to a sulphurous anti- 
strophe in two dialects pro- 
ceeding from the stern-sheets. 


(To be continued.) 
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A CORNET joined the Lancers 
one day. In those times of 
national emergency young 
gentlemen who had enjoyed 
no previous military training 
obtained commissions and pro- 
ceeded to the seat of war. 
They came to their regiments 
ignorant of the very rudiments 
of soldiership, and it is no dis- 
paragement of the cornet to 
say that he could not have 
saluted correctly with his sword 
had a king’s ransom depended 
upon his emerging from the 
ordeal unscathed. Whether he 
was really respectable or not 
remained to be seen; but that 
he could not possibly be so 
respectable as he looked was 
obvious to his brother officers 
the moment that he appeared 
before them. Cast in one of 
nature’s generous moulds, he 
was just the man to fill a 
surplice to admiration and to 
overflowing. He displayed at 
the outset that diffident and 
bashful manner which hides 
so frequently a heart of gold. 
Circumstances over which he 
could claim no control repre- 
sented him as one clean-shaven. 
His exquisitely modulated voice 
was of that sympathetic timbre 
which seldom fails to banish 
insomnia even from the hardest 
pew. Therefore he was called 
the Curate, and outside of his 
own squadron few in the 
Column ever heard what was 
his real name. 

The Curate’s career as a 
subaltern of horse opened in 
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Cape Colony, and under con- 
ditions calculated to damp any 
undue exuberance of spirits to 
which enrolment in a dis- 
tinguished regiment might 
otherwise have made him 
prone. The Squadron-Leader 
from the outset kept him in a 
state of vassalage. The com- 
plement of officers in the 
squadron happened to be un- 
usually high, and the junior 
second - lieutenant _ therefore 
found himself supernumerary 
in a sense. Only in a sense be 
it noted, for he was never 
supernumerary on any occasion 
when some particularly un- 
pleasant duty had to be per- 
formed,—on the contrary, when 
a case of this kind presented 
itself the Curate invariably 
turned out to be the only officer 
available to cope with it. He 
found himself, metaphorically 
speaking, a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water, and to be, as 
it were, without the pale. This 
lasted for some weeks; but 
after a time he was enabled to 
manifest a certain aptitude for 
replenishing the officers’ mess 
from local sources, and his 
Commanding Officer, who was 
ever quick to detect the special- 
ist within his flock, thereupon 
began to employ him largely 
on confidential commissariat 
work. 

Accompanied by two order- 
lies he was made free to roam 
at large, so as to gather in 
luxuries from farms that lay 
along the road to furnish the 
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table of his brother officers. 
The Squadron-Leader adopted 
an attitude towards him in 
this connection which was 
evidently modelled on that of 
the Congo official intrusted 
with administering the rubber 
industry. Bread and eggs and 
vegetables had to be produced 
—and woe betide the Curate 
on the day when he came back 
empty-handed! No questions 
were asked nor were expostula- 
tions listened to, and the efficacy 
of this method of training the 
young officer was ere long de- 
monstrated by its results. For 
by dint of earnest application 
and continued practice the 
Curate became a past - master 
in the art of foraging. 
He learnt how to appraise 
by instinct the prospects of a 
homestead from afar, and his 
tact in cajoling the suspicious 
and unfriendly local vrouw 
became a theme of eulogistic 
comment in the Column. It is 
true that in the execution of 
his office he sometimes came 
into collision with the Signal- 
ling-Officer, who managed the 
headquarters mess; but it is 
only fair to that illustrious 
member of the Column staff 
to place it on record that, 
after he had in virtue of his 
higher rank secured all that 
he wanted at a farm, he 
never grudged to his harassed 
junior anything that might 
happen to be left. Still the 
Curate gained in confidence 
from day to day. He had 
actually contrived to fore- 


stall his rival from the head- 
quarters mess on one or two 
occasions, and had even been 
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rewarded with some words of 
grudging commendation from 
the Squadron-Leader, when he 
met with a reverse of fortune 
which shattered his nerve for 
the time being, and which 
robbed him of most of the 
assurance that he was so 
rapidly acquiring. 

The Intelligence - Merchant 
had told him of a prosperous 
landowner who dwelt beyond 
a neck some distance off, and 
had further engaged himself 
not to let the Signalling-Officer 
know. Flushed with hope, 
therefore, and attended by his 
satellites, the Curate rode off 
towards the mountain gap 
which led into this promised 
land. Nor did he see aught to 
cause him disappointment when 
he topped the rise and the 
country beyond unrolled itself 
before his gaze. For he at 
once descried a substantial 
homestead embosomed amidst 
luxuriant trees, and his trained 
intelligence assured him that 
the goal he aimed for promised 
more than well. While patches 
of growing corn stamped the 
lord of the manor as a man of 
progress, myriads of sheep at 
large upon the hill-sides af- 
forded evidence that he was 
furthermore a man of wealth, 
enclosures stretched away across 
the flats on one side to serve as 
domain for solitary ostriches, 
and around the whole there 
hung an unmistakable atmo- 
sphere of peace and plenty. : 
Therefore in keen anticipation 
of a productive foray the 
Curate cantered forward gaily 
to the outskirts of the culti- 
vated lands; then he drew rein 
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and proceeded onwards at a 
more deliberate pace. 

Luscious greenery was sooth- 
ing to the eye after the ever- 
lasting duns and purples of 
these sun-dried wilds. An 
avenue led through herbage 
blotched with brilliant flowers 
in the direction of the house. 
A neat plantation afforded 
welcome shade to the hot and 
dusty travellers, nor were there 
wanting in the surroundings of 
this outpost of civilisation in 
the rugged hills, indications 
that suggested the touch of 
some cultured woman’s hand. 
The farm itself turned out to 
be one of those one -storeyed, 
buff- washed structures, fur- 
nished with an elevated stoep 
beneath a beetling brow of 
thatch, such as are typical of 
the architecture favoured by 
the Dutchman in South Africa. 
Stables and sheds adjoined, and 
buildings of mud and cor- 
rugated iron lay farther on 
for the dependants. But it 
was not details such as these 
that gripped the attention of 
the Curate suddenly and 
brought him to a startled 
halt. For on the stoep, erect 
and fearless, there stood a 
dainty, fair-haired daughter 
of the Karoo, of some seventeen 
summers, and the chivalrous 
Lancer’s pulse beat hard and 
fast in anticipation of the 
coming interview. 

Framed in the rough timber- 
work which upheld the roof 
and standing out in bold relief 
against the sombre shadows 
thrown within the stoep, she 
made a very charming picture. 
The bloom of youth and health 





was on her cheek. The morn- 
ing sun was toying with her 
tawny tresses as they rippled 
in the gentle breeze. Brocades 
and cloth of gold do not always 
become proud dames who grace 
the courts of kings, as her 
simple light-grey frock became 
this winsome girl. Nor did she 
show signs of any emotion 
other than a mild curiosity as 
the martial cavalcade drew 
nigh to her with its stalwart 
leader riding, as was right and 
fitting, a full horse’s length in 
front. 

The Curate pulled himself 
together. He was aware that 
damsels of Dutch extraction 
from up-country undergo in 
their teens a finishing process 
in the select seminaries of the 
Paarl or Swellendam. His 
instinct told him that he had 
before him one of these, and 
that in the absence of a cere- 
monious introduction it behoved 
him to observe all due formali- 
ties. He assumed therefore 
that pose of rigid discomfort 
which the beau sabreur adopts 
when the occasion demands of 
him to try to look his best. 
He dropped his heels and 
turned his toes inwards till he 
felt a twinge of cramp. He 
endeavoured to draw his 
stomach and the small of his 
back in, at one and the same 
time—a feat which no man 
ever has accomplished yet. 
With a graceful motion of the 
hand and head, at once 
knightly, courteous, and de- 
ferential, he applied the proper 
aids to urge his steed towards 
the lassie looking down upon 
him from the stoep. Finally, 
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having approached to within 
insinuating range and having 
conquered a momentary nerv- 
ousness, he cleared his throat, 
and then he lifted up his voice 
and said— 

“Er—I was going to ask 
you—er—if you could let us 
have just a littlh—er—bread.” 

“Vootsak,! you-—!” was 
the maiden’s rejoinder, uttered 
with a marked asperity of 
manner and accompanied by a 
fierce stamp of her shapely 
foot. 

The Curate had been well 
brought up. He was not one 
of those who can be depended 
upon to shine when bandying 
badinage with a barmaid. He 
was shocked and disappointed, 
and he rode away with a heart 
too full for words; nor did he 
feel it incumbent upon him to 
tell the story against himself 
when he sought the Column on 
returning from his fruitless 
quest. But his two orderlies 
were of a different mind. They 
came back grinning from ear 
to ear and trammelled by no 
scruples, and they gave away 
their officer in a fashion most 
unbecoming in troopers singled 
out for intimate service from a 
regiment of old renown, a regi- 
ment which had fought with 
rare distinction under Marl- 
borough at Blenheim and 
which had been present at the 
holocaust of Malplaquet. 

But if the rebuff experienced 
at the hands of the damsel of 
the stoep came upon the Curate 
as a most unpleasant shock, he 
received a still more unpleasant 


shock ere many weeks had 
passed. The Column was to 
meet with a serious and an unex- 
pected check. Travelling light, 
its impedimenta left in rear 
under care of a Militia Com- 
pany which it then carried 
about with it in waggons, the 
commando fell in with a few 
scattered adversaries one after- 
noon, hunted them with zest 
into a broken, hilly tract, and 
halted in the evening in antici- 
pation of an advance at dawn. 
But during the night-watches 
the Intelligence-Merchant dis- 
covered that the enemy, swollen 
by converging reinforcements, 
was concentrating in strong 
force and preparing to contrive 
an ambuscade. Thereupon the 
Column-Commander, allowing 
no hint of his design to get 
abroad, decided to execute a 
volte-face. He, moreover, only 
issued his orders to that effect 
at the last possible moment, 
hoping by this means to de- 
ceive his opponents and to 
escape from awkward ground 
before the hostile commanders 
could conform and strike their 
blow. The Squadron-Leader 
was away on leave at this time, 
but his Second-in-Command 
was happily an experienced 
soldier ; this placed the Curate 
at the head of a troop. On 
this particular morning the 
Lancers were to be in front, the 
Curate’s troop was to have led 
the advance, and it was conse- 
quently responsible for provid- 
ing the foremost picquets: 
under the changed conditions 
this troop found itself suddenly 





1 The Kaffir equivalent for ‘‘ Off it !” 
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transformed into the hindmost 
échelon of the rear-guard. 

The dust created by the few 
carts accompanying the Column 
when they moved off gave 
warning to the enemy of what 
was contemplated, and they 
acted instantly. With that 
startling rapidity which sig- 
nalised their combinations un- 
der practised leaders, they 
closed upon the rear-guard and, 
as it were, gripped it by the 
tail. The fate of the Curate’s 
troop remained in suspense as 
the Column, furiously beset 
and constantly outflanked, 
maintained a steady running 
fight as best it could against 
swarms of impetuous horsemen, 
excited by a preliminary suc- 
cess and eager to convert this 
into a decisive victory. The 
Lancers were, however, veteran 
soldiers, knowing every move in 
this rough game of mobile war- 
fare, and they were in cool and 
skilful hands, the irregulars 
were steadied by their presence 
and example, the enemy was 
kept at bay, and the pursuit 
eventually died away at a point 
a few miles short of where the 
waggons had been left with the 
Militia. It then became known 
that some of the rear-guard 
could not be accounted for. 
The Curate with one or two 
others had been seen on foot 
running hard before some Boers 
on horseback. Shouts had 
been heard and the quick rattle 
of short-range musketry, but 
what the upshot had been no 
one seemed to know with any 
certainty. 

The Column was isolated and 
the situation was by no means 
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reassuring. The district had 
been suddenly flooded with 
hostile detachments which had 
been skilfully gathered in from 
afar to deliver their well- 
planned attack upon an un- 
supported force. A prompt 
decision was called for if serious 
dangers were to be evaded. It 
was determined to seek the 
nearest place of safety, and no 
sooner had darkness drawn its 
veil across the bivouac than 
the column roused itself and 
stole silently away. It made 
an all-night march, and by the 
forenoon of the following day 
was camped beside a township 
bristling with entanglements, 
where sangars crowned the cir- 
cumjacent koppies, where an 
infantry garrison was on the 
watch, where supplies had been 
amassed in plenty, and which 
offered a convenient place of 
arms to serve as starting-point 
for further operations. Most 
of the missing men had man- 
aged to rejoin, but there was 
no tidings of the absent Curate, 
and grave anxiety was felt as 
to the fate which had befallen 
him. 

The Column - Commander 
passed a very busy morning. 
There were reports to de- 
spatch, losses to be inquired 
into, wants of various kinds 
to be made good, and defen- 
sive arrangements to be per- 
fected. Although spent with 
fatigue after long hours of 
hard riding and two consecu- 
tive nights of sleeplessness, it 
was not ‘ill the afternoon that 
he could snatch a moment for 
repose. But scarcely had he 
withdrawn himself into his 
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shelter when he was startled 
by loud sounds in eamp. The 
noise of cheering echoed near 
at hand, accompanied by a 
rumble as of running feet. 
Hurriedly emerging from his 
sanctuary, he became aware of 
the hood of a cape-cart above 
the heads of a crowd of surg- 
ing soldiers, and out of their 
midst there strode the Curate 
carrying @ carbine at the trail. 
One of the men was pointing 
out the bell-tent to him, which 
served as habitation for the 
Lancers’ mess. Into this the 
Curate plunged, and uproar 
from within announced that 
the returned prodigal was 
being greeted with a hearty 
welcome. 

The Column - Commander 
hastily resumed his boots, and 
pulling on a jacket made his 
way over to the Lancers’ tent. 
At the table, with food and 
drink drawn up before him, 
there sat the Curate; words 
poured from him, and his 
mouth was full. Over against 
him, in judicial posture with 
hand upraised to check the 
pace, the Second-in-Command 
had taken station, a set but 
puzzled look upon his face. 
Around the confines of the 
tent reclined the remainder of 
the Lancer officers in their 
shirt - sleeves, their dishevelled 
air suggesting that they were 
but recently roused up from 
sleep. Motioning to the as- 
semblage not to stir, the 
Column-Commander glided in 
and found a resting-place upon 
an upturned pail. “Now, 
Curate,” said the Second - in- 
Command, holding up his 
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finger to emphasise his words, 
“make a fresh start for the 
Colonel to hear—and don’t 
choke.” 

The Curate gulped down a 
mouthful with precipitation, 
and then let loose the flood- 
gates of his pent-up narrative. 
“T had just been saying when 
you came in, sir,” he began, 
“that I was getting in the 
picquets before falling back, 
when the wretches suddenly 
seemed to come down on us 
from all sides. I was off my 
horse and mistook them for a 
moment for our own crowd; 
but they jumped off and be- 
gan blazing into us like mad, 
so I tumbled to it that they 
were Boers, and that it would 
be just as well to clear. It 
was all so sudden, one hadn’t 
time to think; and just then, 
in the clatter and the rush, 
my horse chucked his head up 
and got away, and so did 
Sergeant F——’s and one or 
two more. Our fellows in front 
were pretty nippy and bolted 
sharp off to a flank, and they 
apparently got away all right ; 
and then I and the sergeant 
ran like hirelings—I had no 
idea I could run so quick. But 
the blighters had the bulge on 
us on their beastly ponies, and 
I could hear them gaining on 
us fast. One thief in front 
was singing out ‘Hands up!’ 
and getting very close; so I 
stopped short and had my 
carbine up and took a slap 
at him.” 

“Bag him?” asked a sub- 
altern, striking a match upon 
his breeches. 

“Well, I’m not much of a 
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shot, as you know,” replied 
the Curate with a depreeating 
glance at the Second-in-Com- 
mand, “so I didn’t try at his 
head, but took him low. He 
was only about ten yards off, 
and had pulled up, thinking 
we were going to chuck. The 
sergeant fired the same time 
as me, and the sportsman sort 
of crumpled up, and then he 
plopped off on his head—you 
never saw such an almighty 
splosh. There weren’t many 
kicks left in him I should say, 
but naturally we hadn’t time 
to bother.” And the tale was 
checked for a moment to allow 
for the absorbing of some re- 
freshment. 

“The Colonel hasn’t come to 
see you eat, but to hear you 
talk,” said the Second-in-Com- 
mand firmly, but his features 
had perhaps relaxed a little. 
His views with regard to junior 
second - lieutenants coincided 
with those of the Squadron- 
Leader, but he did not enforce 
them quite so rigidly. 

“ We started running again,” 
resumed the Curate in a hurry, 
“and I know I was getting 
jolly blown. Then somehow 
we were in that river close 
beside the road, splashing along 
and banging our shins against 
the boulders. Some of the 
brutes had got off, and were 
potting at us and weren’t 
making at all bad shooting— 
a little of that sort of thing 
goes a long way to my mind 
—but we somehow blundered 
along to an overhanging kind 
of bluff place, and we scrambled 
up and found some tip-top 
cover, and just then R—— 
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and M of my troop turned 
up too, both with their rifles, 
and we all squatted down ina 
huge, great hole.” The Curate 
paused an instant to recover 
breath and to take in nourish- 
ment, and then went on again 
like one wound up. ‘“ Where 
was I? Oh, I remember! 
Well, we heard them fairly 
near us and shouting out to 
us to ‘hands up’; but they 
didn’t seem to hanker after 
coming very close—maybe it 
struck them that if they were 
too familiar they might get a 
taste of something that they 
wouldn’t like. Anyhow, they 
gave our funk-hole a wide 
berth, and we could see them 
following up the column and 
heard a lot of firing, and ¥ 
At this point a crisp particle 
missed the way and went down 
the Curate’s “wrong throat,” 
temporarily checking the even 
flow of his discourse. 

When partially recovered, 
he proceeded. “I’m awfully 
sorry! I was saying—oh, yes! 
Well, we decided to stop where 
we were till dark. On climb- 
ing up a little way we could 
see a party off-saddled about 
half a mile off, and in the 
meantime the firing was going 
farther and farther away. So 
we divided what we had in 
our havresacks—precious little 
there was—and dossed down 
all day; but I got the general 
hang of the country and learnt 
up the direction to this place 
from my map, and made up 
my mind to head for it; you 
see ” — (apologetically) — “you 
might all be mopped up for all 
we knew. Well, we started off 
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about eight o’clock, and hit off 
the road all right, but we had 
to go cunning, as there were 
fires of laagers here and there, 
and we ducked down sharp 
among the bushes once or twice 
when we came on mounted 
parties. We could have done 
with a bit of moon, but we 
somehow managed not to lose 
the road, and gradually seemed 
to get quite clear of brother 
Boer. We were all beginning 
to feel rather beat, so about 
midnight we lay down and 
had a rest.” And the Curate 
paused and helped himself to 
food. 

“Take your time, Curate. 
Nobody’s pursuing you now,” 
remarked the Second-in-Com- 
mand encouragingly. 

The Curate took a long 
drink and started off again 
like a giant refreshed. “Soon 
after we got under weigh we 
spotted a light a little way off 
the road and found that it was 
afarm. All seemed snug and 
quiet, so we decided to recon- 
noitre carefully and, if there 
were no Boers about, to draw 
the place for food and to annex 
their cape-cart. Our plan did 
not quite work, however, be- 
cause the moment we got near 
the place an infernal dog gave 
tongue, enough to rouse the 
dead, so we just banged on the 
door and trusted to luck. A 
big, hulking, bearded sort of 
ruffian came in a minute or 
two, and we walked right in 
and told him we must have a 
bit to eat and that we wanted 
his cape-cart.” 

“ How did you know he had 
@ cape-cart?” somebody asked. 





“They all have cape-carts !” 
rejoined the Curate with a note 
of finality in his voice as of one 
pronouncing the benediction, 
and the Second-in-Command 
was observed to nod approval. 
“The man was uncommonly 
surly; he got us some old 
hunks of bread, but he gave us 
to understand that he would 
see us to the devil before he 
handed over his cape-cart. 
While we were impressing 
upon him that we meant to 
have the cart, a female came 
in—his wife, I suppose; she 
hadn’t any too much clothes on 
as it seemed to me. She was 
just beginning to chip in, when 
a brace of kids crept in—and 
they had on scarcely any 
clothes at all. Well, the female 
jabbered Dutch and the man 
jabbered Dutch and the kids 
squeaked Dutch, till the place 
was like a monkey-house, and 
I have an idea that the female’s 
language was pretty strong— 
she looked as if it was. Of 
course, if the competition had 
been in English, R—— and 
M would have kept their 
end up, to say nothing of the 
sergeant ; but we were getting 
fed up and weren’t on for all 
this chatter. Boers might 
have dropped in, and anyhow 
we meant to stand no nonsense. 
The sergeant was fiddling with 
the bolt of his rifle (we were 
all ready-loaded), and I heard 
R—— mutter ‘Dead men tell 
no tales,’ and M agree, with 
‘ That’s it, mate!’ so——” 

“You don’t mean to say 
you shot the man, with his 
wife and children there and 
all?” interrupted the Column- 
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Commander, somewhat taken 
aback. 

“There was no need to, sir,” 
replied the Curate, picking up 
a choice fallen morsel from off 
the ground, inspecting it, and 
rejecting it with a look of dis- 
appointment. “Sergeant F 
got behind the joker and just 
caught him one in the back 
with the butt-end—enough to 
make him gasp and cough and 
splutter; and after that, al- 
though the good lady bawled 
at us and the youngsters shook 
their fists, the boss got ever so 
much more sensible. He talked 
English and seemed to realise 
that there was something to be 
said on our side.” 

“Was he a loyal farmer, 
by any chance?” put in the 
Intelligence-Merchant who was 
leaning in through the V- 
shaped opening of the tent, his 
eyes almost starting out of his 
head with suppressed excite- 
ment. ‘“There’s Du Plessis out 
there, just about where you 
must have been, and he’s sup- 
posed to be as straight as a 
die and sends in information. 
Could it have been him, do you 
think ?” 

“T don’t know,” responded 
the Curate. “To tell you the 
truth, it did not occur to me to 
inquire the gentleman’s name 
nor to ascertain his views on 
current topics. You see, we 
hadn’t knocked him up in the 
small hours to discuss politics 
with him. We wanted his 
cape-cart—and we got his 
cape-cart.” 

“Go on, Curate, and don’t 
be so discursive,” said the 
Second-in-Command, not with- 
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out symptoms of appreciation 
in his voice. ‘ You say all this 
took place at 1 A.M. It’s 3 P.M, 
now. What have you been at 
all these hours in your cart?” 

The Curate evidently thought 
that his Commanding Officer 
was not pleased. “We really 
had to go very slowly at the 
start,” he explained in some 
trepidation; “we might have 
got off the road, and then we 
should have been done, and it 
didn’t get light enough to see 
for several hours. Then, to- 
wards dawn, when our diffi- 
culties as to keeping to the 
road ended, we saw a lot of 
Boers about and we had to 
make one or two longish dé- 
tours. After that it took no 
end of time visiting the differ- 
ent farms as we came along, 
and at one place we had to 
hide—cart and all—for quite 
half an hour: luckily the farmer 
was on our side—or said he 
was.” 

“But what in the world did 
you want to be visiting the 
different farms for,” demanded 
the Second-in-Command, “ab- 
senting yourself when I might 
have wanted you here?” 

The Curate turned brick-red 
in sudden dismay. “I really 
didn’t think you would like me 
to drive past a lot of farms 
like that without getting what 
I could,” he urged, watching 
his Commanding Officer’s face 
in an agony of apprehension. 
“T hope you don’t mind much. 
It seemed to me that there 
might never be such a chance 
again; and,” gathering cour- 
age, “as a matter of fact, we 
didn’t do at all so badly. 
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There’s a whole heap of bread 
and a great big fowl to come 
over from the cart ; and there’s 
quite five dozen eggs— they 
asked a lot but I beat them 
down,—and,” putting the sug- 
gestion forward tentatively and 
with a becoming humility, “I 
thought that perhaps we might 
spare some of them for the 
Colonel’s mess.” 

He had, by favour of good 
fortune and of his own sound 
nerves and pluck, foiled the 
enemy at the moment when 
the trap so nearly closed upon 
his troop. Then, with his three 
comrades, he had found his 
way for miles through un- 
known country on a moonless 
night; while on his dangerous 
and anxious journey he had by 
a happy inspiration made him- 
self master of the means to 
move with ease and rapidity. 
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Finally, he had traversed a 
district in broad daylight 
which was held by foes who 
were alert and on the watch, 
a district through which, not 
twelve hours before, a column 
comprising horse, foot, and 
artillery had fied like thieves 
escaping in the night; and on 
the way he had driven about 
from farm to farm haggling 
with the wives and families of 
probably some of the very men 
who composed the hostile 
bands, over—eggs! The lieu- 
tenant made in Germany may 
have soaked up more of the 
theory of the art of war, but 
thrust the pair of them into a 
dilemma for which no regula- 
tion has been framed, and the 
British subaltern’s resource 
and individuality will see him 
through, while Herr Kamerad 
is pondering confounded. 





























THERE is a proud satisfac- 
tion in the memory that, 
whenever the safety of Eng- 
land has been threatened, there 
has been no lack of men to 
volunteer in her defence. Our 
patriotism is not a mere matter 
of lip-service. We are not con- 
tent to shout in the streets; 
and though, wrongly, as we 
think, our citizens are not 
compelled to carry arms by 
the mere fact of their citizen- 
ship, they have always an- 
swered the country’s call. The 
enemies of England are wont 
to declare that nothing but 
panic will move us. Even if 
this be true, it is true also 
that, when once we are moved, 
we know better than the men 
of any other nation how to 
conceal the signs of panic, and 
if our Volunteers have not 
always replied until the cry 
is raised of “the country 
in danger,” they have then 
borne themselves with soldier- 
ly steadiness, and have been 
ready to resist the invader 
without haste and without 
fear. 

The story of the Volunteers 
cannot vie with the story of 
the Army in colour and pictur- 
esqueness. They are not en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of 
romance. Prepared as they 
always were for the last 
sacrifice, they have been called 
upon to face no worse enemies 
than heavy showers or long 
marches under a summer sun. 
It is wellnigh a thousand 
years since England was suc- 
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cessfully invaded, and those 
who are asked to guard our 
shores have cherished no sure 
hope of shedding their blood 
or giving their life upon the 
field of battle. For this very 
reason they deserve a keener 
sympathy, a higher praise. 
They have worked hard to 
understand the duties of a 
soldier, and they have worked 
without the glory, which is 
the end of the soldier’s am- 
bition. And, as we have said, 
they have never grudged their 
dull and patient service. In 
every age there is the same 
tale to tell. For instance, in 
1779, when all the world was 
arrayed against England, the 
task of strengthening the 
defences of the country was 
undertaken with unexampled 
speed and generosity. The 
Act of Parliament, which au- 
thorised those who would to 
raise loyal corps of Volunteers, 
was not passed quickly enough 
to suit the temper of English- 
men. “ Long before Volunteers 
could be thought of,” says Mr 
Fortescue, “noblemen and 
gentlemen came forward with 
offers to raise regular regi- 
ments at their own expense; 
and within two months thir- 
teen regiments of infantry for 
general service, three regi- 
ments of fencible infantry, 
a twenty-second regiment of 
light dragoons, and yet another 
small corps of cavalry, were all 
raising without cost to the 
country. .. . At the same 
time corps of Volunteers sprang 
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into life all over England. 
Middlesex led the way with 
twenty-four companies, the 
Tower Hamlets followed with 
six, and the Board of Works 
and Artificers of Somerset 
House with four more.”! The 
counties lagged not behind the 
zeal of London, and in less 
than six months more than 
75,000 men had inaugurated 
successfully the ‘Territorial sys- 
tem. 

Five-and-twenty years later 
there was another outburst of 
martial activity. Napoleon’s 
threatened descent upon Eng- 
land armed in our island every 
freeman. Pitt, not content 
with raising a corps of 3000 
men, trailed a pike himself. 
Learned and unlearned joined 
in this national enterprise. 
The universities vied with the 
workshops in providing the 
country with zealous defenders, 
and so closely did the fear of 
invasion then take hold of the 
people, that when in 1859 
there was another call for 
Volunteers, the organisations 
which had strengthened the 
hands of Pitt were not every- 
where extinct. Why it was 
that in 1859 we seemed to 
stand in need of defence may 
be easily explained. Napoleon 
ITI. was an ally in whom Eng- 
land had little faith. He held 
his empire on the uncertain 
tenure of military glory. <A 
constant succession of adven- 
tures appeared necessary to 
the secure maintenance of his 
throne. Restlessness on the 
one side was met with distrust 
on the other. The explosion of 
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the Orsini bomb, manufactured 
in London, was misinterpreted 
as a proof of England’s ill-will. 
A band of French colonels, in 
congratulating the Emperor 
on his escape, employed the 
language of threats against 
Great Britain, and challenged 
an equal number of English 
officers to mortal combat. The 
challenge smacked of Opera 
Bouffe, and was not taken up, 
but it caused an outburst of 
warlike loyalty, and from one 
end of Great Britain to the 
other a demand was made for 
Volunteers. It is matter of 
history how speedily the de- 
mand was supplied. From 
Cornwall to Caithness corps 
were enrolled, which undertook 
“to provide their own arms 
and equipments, and to defray 
all expenses.” It suited Na- 
poleon’s purpose to despise the 
army of Volunteers thus raised 
to thwart him. Said he: “You 
are with the aid of lies raising 
a large army with a view to 
its becoming an institution of 
the country, and to make it 
permanent. But you will be 
egregiously deceived. . .. 
Your new-fangled military 
scheme will turn out, as it 
should do, a vagary of the 


moment. You will find what 
I say come true. The force is 
illusory.” It was Napoleon, 


not England, that was de- 
ceived. The force was not il- 
lusory. It has existed for half 
a century, despite lack of sym- 
pathy and neglect, and though 
to-day it has changed its name, 
it survives as the nucleus of 
another and a larger army. 





1 ‘History of the British Army,’ vol. iii. p. 290. 
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The history of the movement 
is still to be written, and as it 
touches the manners of an 
epoch as well as the welfare of 
the Empire it is well worth 
writing. Meanwhile two excel- 
lent books have been published, 
which set forth at length and 
in detail one chapter of this 
unwritten history.1 They are 
well designed for simultaneous 
publication, for most ingeni- 
ously do they supplement one 
another. Major-General Grier- 
son’s book is a work of pro- 
found research, a mine of 
invaluable information. It is 
the stuff whereof history is 
made, and no one will ever 
venture to write of the Volun- 
teers without consulting this 
grave treatise. It omits noth- 
ing which touches the life, the 
prowess, the accoutrements of 
the Scottish Volunteer Force. 
Its pictorial representation of 
the uniforms is clear and as- 
curately coloured, and if it be 
not the kind of book which 
you will read after dinner in 
an arm-chair it will stand for 
ever as a complete and au- 
thentic record. Sir John Mac- 
donald’s ‘ Fifty Years of It’ is 
composed upon another plan. 
It makes little pretence to 
system ; it does not attempt to 
exhaust its subject; rather it 
shows us the history of the 
Edinburgh Volunteers as its 
author saw them, and inci- 
dentally it paints a vivid por- 
trait of the author himself. 
In other words, it is hum- 
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orous and alert, and while 
it contains not a little tech- 
nical discussion, it is written 
in so lively and luminous a 
style that it will interest those 
who know nothing of drill and 
could not define such simple 
terms as “touch” or “right in 
front.” But, as we have said, 
the two books supplement one 
another, and may most wisely 
be consulted together. 

Before we discuss Sir John 
Macdonald’s book it is worth 
while to consider what was 
the use and purpose of the 
Volunteers when they were 
enrolled in 1859. And here 
we cannot do better than refer 
any who are still interested in 
the Volunteer movement to 
Part I. of Major - General 
Grierson’s excellent volume, 
where will be found a full and 
comprehensive account of the 
origin and history of the 
force. The Volunteers were 
intended, of course, for the 
defence of Great Britain. It 
was not for them to fight 
their country’s battles abroad 
or to protect our great de- 
pendencies from mutiny or 
aggression. At the same time, 
as Sir John points out, the 
Volunteer did not play at 
soldiers; he did not find an 
attraction in a uniform and a 
band, nor was he putting off 
the day of compulsory service— 
now at last not far distant—by 
pretending to the public that 
it had a defensive force which 
was equal to the last emerg- 





1 ‘Fifty Years of It: The Experiences and Struggles of a Volunteer of 1859.’ 
By J. H. A. Macdonald. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 


‘Records of the Scottish Volunteer Force, 1859-1908.’ 


By Major-General 


J. M. Grierson, C.V.0., C.B., C.M.G., Commanding the First Division of the 
Army, Aldershot Command, Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 
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ency. “From the earliest days 
of my Volunteer service,” says 
Sir John, “I have, both with 

n and voice, denounced the 
idea that the Volunteer was 
to be used as an excuse for a 
defective army; and I have 
often, from 1859 onwards, said 
publicly, and with the acquiesc- 
ence of my comrades, that if 
ever the existence of the Volun- 
teers was to be made an excuse 
for cutting down our regular 
forces, every Volunteer would 
at once resign his position.” 
That is sound sense, clearly 
and forcibly expressed, which 
brushes away one cobweb of 
confusion which has obscured 
the purpose of the Volunteers. 
Again it has been objected that 
the Volunteer could not be 
properly trained, and Sir John 
admits that he can be trained 
only up to the standard of his 
opportunities. That those op- 
portunities must be widely 
extended in the face of modern 
armaments is obvious. But 
Sir John is convinced that the 
most was made of opportun- 
ity and material. “That the 
Volunteer is capable of good 
training and good discipline if 
dealt with sensibly,” he writes, 
“T am satisfied from my long 
experience. He will do any- 
thing that he can do, if his 
officers inspire him with con- 
fidence that under them he will 
not be made to look like a fool 
by inefficient handling, or be 
asked to accept as training 
what is only unpractical 
routine.” And even though 
England be not invaded, there 
is much that her Volunteers 
were able to do, as was shown 
in the South African War. 


Unsympathetic Attitude of the War Office. 
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We could not have denuded 
the country of regular troops, 
we could not have sent our 
large army oversea, if we had 
not been able to provide a force 
for home defence. It is clear, 
then, that in the past the 
Volunteers have discharged 
their duties adequately and 
loyally, and if the conditions 
of war by sea and land have so 
greatly changed during the 
last half century as to make 
some form of national service 
imperative, we have no excuse 
for underrating the excellent 
work that has been done with- 
out pay and with too little 
encouragement. 

In reading Sir John Mac- 
donald’s book we cannot but 
be struck by the unsympathetic 
attitude assumed by the War 
Office towards the Volunteers. 
The Government seems always 
to have been more desirous of 
avoiding expense than of secur- 
ing efficiency. Neither party 
can escape blame in the matter. 
The treatment of the Artillery 
is typical. Though the corps 
were formed with the approval 
of the War Office, the War 
Office took care that their 
practice should always be use- 
less. They were asked to fire 
“with old cast-iron smooth- 
bore 32-pounders, using round 
shot, at distances at which 
rifle- fire would be effective.” 
For many years this foolish 
farce was played. As Sir John 
says, “our military bureau 
knew, and every foreign country 
knew through its secret service 
department, that for any pur- 
pose of actual national defence 
these guns, and the practice 
carried on with them, were as 
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useless as it would have been 
to arm the foot Volunteers with 
the Brown Bess of the Penin- 
sular Campaigns.” The episode 
is discreditable enough, and 
the plea of economy may not 
be advanced in extenuation. 
It would have been far wiser 
not to have permitted the 
Volunteers any artillery at all 
than to have given foreign 
nations the impression that the 
Volunteers of England were 
merely playing at soldiers, 
and were encouraged in this 
foolish pastime by the mean- 
ness or indifference of their 
Government. Still worse was 
the episode of the Martini- 
Henry rifle, worse because it 
might have been attended with 
far more serious results. When 
this rifle was first adopted, it 
was suggested that, as its barrel 
was shorter than that of the 
Enfield, the bayonet should be 
lengthened. This was done, 
with the result that the weight 
of rifle and bayonet together 
was greater than it should be. 
An order was issued, therefore, 
to diminish the metal in the 
barrel. “On hearing this,” 
writes Sir John Macdonald, 
“Henry at once went to the 
War Office and pleaded that 
they should not alter the 
weight of the weapon — that 
it had been determined after 
much calculation and experi- 
ment. He pointed out that if 
the weight was tampered with, 
the recoil would be seriously 
affected and rendered unsatis- 
factory.” He spoke to the 
deaf. The War Office, arguing 
from false premises, refused to 
change its conclusion, and those 
who used the new rifle, thus 
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injured by the officials, had 
the greatest difficulty in hit- 
ting the target at all. Then, 
still further to tinker the 
ruined weapon, the charge of 
powder in the cartridges was 
diminished, and had not wiser 
counsels presently prevailed the 
Martini-Henry would have been 
rendered useless for ever. 

Sir John Macdonald, as in 
duty bound, is concerned chief- 
ly with his own Edinburgh. 
There the warlike spirit awoke 
at a word. In a brief three 
months there were formed in 
the Scottish capital an Ad- 
vocates’ Company, a Citizens’ 
Company, a Writers to the 
Signet Company, a University 
Company, a Solicitors’ Com- 
pany, an Accountants’ Com- 
pany, a Bankers’ Company, 
a Civil Service Company, a 
Merchant Company, and a 
Highland Company, all on the 
condition that they should pay 
for their own arms, equip- 
ment, and uniform. We can- 
not set forth the patriotism 
of Edinburgh more eloquently 
than in this simple statement. 
As Sir John Macdonald says, 
the Volunteers were animated 
by a genuine feeling of self- 
sacrifice. Though he himself de- 
clares that he gave up no more 
than “a very promising pair 
of Dundreary whiskers,” many 
there were who cheerfully sur- 
rendered their sport and their 
comfort to the service of their 
country. So keen were the Ad- 
vocates to defend their father- 
land that they did not wait 
for their uniforms. They began 
their drill in the Parliament 
House at once, and a motley 
regiment they must have been. 
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“Many,” we are told, “were 
comparatively old men, and 
some of mature years were the 
despair of the drill - sergeant, 
who, when the heads of all were 
in perfect line, saw at intervals 
many ugly bulges at the level 
of the waist-belt, protruding 
their curves of corpulence ob- 
trusively and spoiling the dress- 
ing.” That the beginning of 
the movement should be spiced 
with ridicule was inevitable, 
but even ridicule was no check 
to the zeal of the newly-enrolled 
Volunteers. In the terms most 
of them did their two drills a- 
day, and often three. Between 
July and November Sir John 
himself attended 99 drills out 
of 101, as is proved by the roll- 
book of the Advocates’ Com- 
pany, and these attendances by 
no means satisfied his energy. 
The zeal of Scotland was pres- 
ently réwarded. On August 
17, 1860, the Queen ordered a 
review of Volunteers in Edin- 
burgh, and no less than 22,000 
marched past. It was a triumph 
of which the northern half of 
the kingdom was very justly 
proud, “The ranks were filled,” 
wrote Queen Victoria in her 
Diary, “by the very flower and 
manhood ofa hardy and spirited 
race.” And with an equal 
enthusiasm she wrote to King 
Leopold of Belgium: “It was 
magnificent, finer decidedly 
than London. There were 
more men, and the scenery 
there is so splendid. The 
Scotch are very demonstrative 
in their loyalty.” 

As Sir John Macdonald’s 
eagerness was keen, so his 
promotion was swift. We will 
let him tell his own tale. 
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“In May 1864,” he writes, “after 
I had been in ‘practical command 
of our Second Battalion for three 
years, I received my commission 
as lieutenant-colonel, being at the 
time twenty-seven years of age. It 
may interest the reader to know that 
my receiving a command in the 
Volunteers of the latter half of the 
last century brought about a re- 
markable coincidence. The Volun- 
teers of Edinburgh at the time of the 
Napoleonic wars were commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Hope, a 
member of the Bar, who became Lord 
Advocate and then the Lord Justice- 
Clerk, and retained his command while 
he had these offices. It was to be the 
same in my case, as I was Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commandant of the Queen’s 
Edinburgh Rifle Volunteer Brigade 
when I me Lord Advocate, and 
continued to hold the command when 
I was placed on the Bench as the 
Lord Justice-Clerk.” 


It is a coincidence honour- 
able alike to Advocates and 
Volunteers. 

As we have said, the history 
of a stay-at-home force cannot 
but be uneventful. Sham- 
fights and shooting competi- 
tions at Wimbledon are the 
most vividly thrilling episodes 
in the life of a Volunteer, and 
in both of these Scotland has 
gained far more than her share 
of triumphs. The men of Sir 
John’s old brigade have won 
five Queen’s Prizes, a distinc- 
tion which they share with no 
other corps, and the Scots 
have uniformly done them- 
selves justice in international 
matches. If they failed at first 
it was because they lacked 
organisation, because they shot 
not as a team but as a chance 
assembly of individuals. But 
the tireless Sir John Macdonald 
changed this, and his are the 
reward and satisfaction of 
seeing the team of which he 
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was captain victorious in 1873, 
1874, and 1875. A year before 
the earliest of these victories 
he had what he calls his “first 
brush with regulars” on Salis- 
bury Plain, and he confesses 
that he did not learn much, 
except what to avoid, from the 
experience. However that may 
be, it was resolved to hold 
manoeuvres on a vast scale 
while the memory of Sedan 
and Metz was fresh. Two 
companies of the Queen’s Edin- 
burgh were told off for a fort- 
night’s training, and Sir John 
Macdonald was appointed to 
the command. The journey 
from Edinburgh to Salisbury 
was no doubt a sound lesson in 
the transportation of troops,and 
it was not accomplished with- 
out difficulty. No sooner were 
the Scots arrived at Salisbury 
than they are given a fine illus- 
tration of War Office pedantry. 


“ Before leaving home”—it is thus 
that Sir John tells the story—“ I had 
sent in a requisition for a supply of 
water-bottles for my battalion, and 
had been informed that they would 
be served out to us on our arrival at 
the camp. On this day a service- 
Waggon arrived, in answer to our 
requisition. I was sent for by the 
quartermaster, and on coming to the 
place found a fatigue party unloading 
out of the waggon a number of wooden 
articles of coopers’ work about a foot 
in diameter and five inches deep, 
painted in a strong blue colour. The 
quartermaster was looking very 
glum, gazing at one which be held 
in his hand, like Hamlet with the 
skull of Yorick. As I came up he 
handed it to me, and said, ‘ Look, 
sir, what they have sent us for water- 
bottles.’ I looked. The squat little 
barrel had evidently been made many 
years before, as it was of a pattern 
which I have seen represented in a 
picture of incidents in the Peninsular 
campaigns. . . . These things had 
evidently been lying neglected in 
some store for years. It was abso- 





lutely impossible that they could 
hold water. Their staves were loose, 
and had gaps between them, and a 
great many of them had fungoid filth p 
clinging to them. There were no 
bungs for the holes, and no straps 
for carrying them.” 

It is certainly not a credit 
to the Department that such | 
things should be sent, even to 
the Volunteers, and it is a 
piece of the same carelessness 
which considered that guns of 
any obsolete pattern were good 
enough for the artillery of de- 
fence. But it is not a good 
method of arousing the en- 
thusiasm of willing defenders, 
and there is not much that can 
be said by way of apology for 
the War Office. As for the 
Scots, they made the best of 
their water - bottles. They 
found them invaluable as table- 
legs, and when the last of the 
camp-chairs was broken they 
piled the barrels until they 
made convenient seats. 

These complaints are trivial, 
and by no means the worst 
that Sir John Macdonald has 
to make. He remembers with 
displeasure that the first march 
exacted of his soldiers was of 
twenty-two miles, and that the 
untrained men were kept six 
hours without food. Nothing 
but pride, as he tells us, could 
have carried them safely 
through the ordeal. He criti- 
cises adversely the decisions of 
the umpires, and declares that 
the Guards were awarded a 
victory which should have 
been his. But his battalion 
did not go without its due re- 
ward of praise. After the first 
engagement the Brigadier, 
Colonel Stephenson, issued an 
order to the effect that “the 
manner in which the battalion 
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sustained their fire and main- 
tained their position against 
the right of the enemy was 
highly approved of by the 
umpire staff and _ himself.” 
Such are the victories of peace 
in which an expert’s approval 
takes the place held in actual 
warfare by the defeat of the 
enemy. The gratification of the 
successful Volunteer, though of 
course far less intense than 
that of the soldier victorious in 
war, is the same in kind, and 
it has been Sir John Mac- 
donald’s many times during a 
long career. Indeed, for length 
of service and command, Sir 
John has no rival among the 
Volunteers of Great Britain, 
and his eminence is due to 
the indefatigable zeal and 
unchanging seriousness with 
which he regarded his duties. 
He has always realised the im- 
portance of efficiency and dis- 
cipline. He knows that if the 
officers of a Volunteer corps 
fail, the result is an instant 
falling off in numbers. 


“As surely as a captain is defec- 
tive in fitness or in diligence,” he 
says, “so surely will his compan 
diminish in number ; and equally, if 
the senior officer is incompetent or 
neglectful, the tendency will be for 
many to resign, and for those who re- 
main to find it difficult to induce 
others to join, and so to become dis- 
heartened and to fall off from steadi- 
ness themselves, feeling that discredit 
will come on them, and that they had 
better throw the whole thing up. In 
short, having a right to desert, they 
do desert by sending in their resig- 
nations.” 


It is therefore the highest 
tribute which can be paid to 
the Scottish officers of Volun- 
teers that they have kept their 
corps up to a high and uni- 
form standard. Major-General 
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Grierson tells us that in the 
last twenty years the propor- 
tion of Scottish Volunteers 
to the male population has 
been 1 in 38; the proportion 
in England has been no more 
than 1 in 75. How can we 
praise the national spirit of 
Scotland more highly than by 
a recital of these figures? 

Sir John Macdonald has not 
merely been an enthusiastic 
Volunteer for half-a-century ; 
he has proved himself also a 
keen critic of military disci- 
pline and drill. He brought to 
his adopted profession a mind 
keenly trained in the law and 
unprejudiced by a superstitious 
respect for the soldier’s craft. 
He was a lawyer first, an 
officer afterwards, nor was he 
bound hand and foot in the 
chains of convention. In brief, 
he regards the discussion of 
military affairs with the free 
and open brain of a layman, 
and the justice of many of his 
criticisms is proved by their ac- 
ceptation by a large number of 
eminent soldiers. From begin- 
ning to end Sir John’s ambition 
has been to simplify the Drill- 
Book, and to urge upon our 
military authorities the im- 
portance of making the soldier 
a fighter, not an ornament. 
He does not agree with the 
Russian Grand Duke, quoted 
by Kinglake, who said: “I 
hate war, because it spoils the 
soldiers.” Nor does he put 
forth his views as the result of 
whim or inexperience. He has 
profoundly studied the ques- 
tion, not merely on the drill- 
ing-ground, but in the litera- 
ture of war. He has a wide 
and deep knowledge of soldiers’ 
treatises, and he quotes them 
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all most appositely to his pur- 
pose. When he first joined 
the force he picked out what 
he deemed the weak point of 
military training. 

“The lawyer, the citizen, the pro- 
fessor, the merchant, and the civil 
servant,” thus he writes, ‘submitted 
in obedience to the Boox of that day 
to stand with stiffened arms mathe- 
matically straight from shoulder to 
finger-tips, the elbows jammed against 
the sides, the hands with rigid fingers 
and palms flattened out to the front, 
thumb tight to forefinger, and the 
little finger close to the seam of the 
trousers, like Simple Simon in the 
children’s nursery-book, the whole 
attitude such as no sensible man ever 
put himself or his slave into since the 
creation of the world, but which at 
that time was held to be essential to 
the obtaining of military efficiency.” 


It was against this system 
that Sir John Macdonald 
preached throughout his active 
career, and preaches in every 
chapter of his book. And the 
proudest day of his life was 
that on which he heard a 
good-natured friend exclaim: 
“There goes the man who has 
ruined the drill of the British 
Army.” 

That he spoke to deaf ears 
was but natural. In the first 
place, the Army has a natural 
dislike of innovation, and an 
equally natural distrust of 
civilians who preach reform 
with the ardour of indiscipline. 
But from the first Sir John had 
many distinguished witnesses, 
both living and dead, to speak 
for him, witnesses who did not 
believe that the end and aim of 
all armies was to make “im- 
aginary perfect human auto- 
mata,” and that dress and 
equipment should bear no 
practical relation to the duties 
which their victims were asked 
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to perform. Lord Wolseley 
gave him constant encourage- 
ment. Indeed he too preached 
the doctrine of simplicity with 
a eonstant ardour, and saw 
with perfect clearness that 
“Frederick the Great’s absurd 
ideas of what a soldier should 
look like on parade have been 
the curse of armies ever since,” 
As Sir John points out, every- 
thing in the old uniform was 
absurd. The knapsack was an 
ornamental polished box; the 
belts crossed in front of the 
soldier’s chest were unsuitable 
for carrying a load, and con- 
tracted the soldier’s heart and 
lungs; the enforced stock of 
leather was an excellent incent- 
ive to apoplexy; and everything 
that the soldier did or endured 
was an impediment tomarching. 
And, while we used to equip 
our army for show, so, accord- 
ing to Lord Wolseley, “we 
taught the soldier complicated 
movements, which are very 
pretty in Hyde Park, and 
amusing to nurse-maids there, 
but which are of very little use 
in war.” Guibert long before 
had put the same thought in 
slightly different words. “On 
manceuvrait pour les dames,” 
he wrote, “on se séparait sans 
avoir rien appris.” In short, 
parade and “smartness” were 
the idols and ideals of the old- 
fashioned soldier, and it is those 
idols which the criticism and 
experience of the last half 
century have shattered, those 
ideals which they have pre- 
vented from ever again becom- 
ing realities. 

Sir John Macdonald’s first 
attack was delivered against 
the terms “Front,” “Right in 
front,” and “Left in front,” 
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whose ambiguity may be meas- 
ured by the fact that “Front” 
had three definitions given to 
it in the Drill-Book as late 
as 1891. Then he urged, 
with what to-day seems no 
more than common -sense, (1) 
that everything which could 
be dispensed with as obsolete, 
or redundant, or hampering 
promptitude of movement, 
should be cut out of the Book ; 
(2) that the manceuvres should 
be such as to require the mini- 
mum of time and exertion; 
and (3) that the formations of 
the troops should at all times 
be those most likely to prevent 
the men being jostled against 
one another, and being obliged 
unnecessarily to march where 
no man who was saving him- 
self would walk, and to pre- 
serve them from being op- 
pressed by want of cool air or 
by breathing foul air. In other 
words, he advocated the aboli- 
tion of “ the touch,” and again of 
these reforms he found in Lord 
Wolseley a warm supporter. 
“T hope to see the day,” wrote 
that eminent soldier, “when 
troops will march past in open 
order, each man being able to 
use his arms and legs without 
hitting or rubbing against the 
man on his right and left.” 
The “touch” is now a thing of 
the past, and Sir John Mac- 
donald as justly plumes himself 
on its abolition as he claims to 
be the first man in the world 
to have had the courage to 
propound the monstrous heresy 
that “instead of forbidding the 
swinging of the arm, it should 
be made the rule.” 

But Sir John Macdonald’s 
greatest triumph is still to be 
chronicled. Not long before 





the South African War a new 
edition of the Drill- Book was 
published. The revision was 
the work of that wisest among 
modern officers, Colonel Hen- 
derson, and surely no higher 
compliment was ever paid to a 
civilian than was paid to Sir 
John Macdonald, when he was 
asked to revise the proof-sheets 
of the Book, and to meet 
Colonel Henderson in consulta- 
tion. He records his delight 
at seeing his opinions officially 
accepted with a frank enthu- 
siasm, At last he saw the 
word “Front” disappear from 
the definitions. At last the 
soldier was allowed thirty 
inches, in which to stand, at all 
times. The innovation seems 
small enough, yet Lord Wolse- 
ley’s testimony as to the value 
of free air, cited by Sir John, 
shows that it was of vital im- 
portance. Speaking of quarter- 
column, said Lord Wolseley: 
** At six paces between the com- 
panies they suffer much. They 
can scarcely breathe. I went 
into action in hot weather in 
a line of quarter-columns, and 
before we fired a shot twenty- 
two men had dropped down 
dead, all from the centres of 
columns, where they were 
suffocated. I learned a lesson 
that day I have never for- 
gotten.” And thus, with a justi- 
fied pride Sir John Macdonald, 
like his predecessor the Justice- 
Clerk of a hundred years ago, 
“retires into private life,” 
having left his impress on the 
Army, though he is but a 
civilian and a Volunteer, and 
having modified the Book in 
the name of common - sense, 
after fifty years of loyal ser- 
vice and keen controversy. 













AMBROSE ROYLE was a young 
gentleman of seven-and-forty. 
There was no mistake about 
the date of his birth, because it 
was on record in ‘ The County 
Families of Great Britain’ and 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’; but 
those who had omitted to con- 
sult these valuable works of 
reference would never have 
credited him with his years. 
Indeed, he often forgot them 
himself, having lived consist- 
ently up to the maxim that a 
man is as old as he feels; and 
Ambrose as a rule felt ex- 
tremely comfortable, which 
was indeed the natural and 
proper result of his efforts to 
attain that end, maintained 
with undeviating singleness of 
purpose from early manhood 
onwards. To this pursuit he 
had been able to devote himself 
under exceptional advantages, 
having been left with a good 
income soon after he came of 
age, and with few ties or obli- 
gations of any kind. His 
mother had soon followed his 
father to the grave; his one 
sister was prosperously mar- 
ried; his only other relatives 
were an uncle or two and some 
cousins, all well-to-do persons, 
whom it was pleasant to visit 
occasionally, The manage- 
ment of an estate offering no 
attraction to him, he had sold 
his ancestral acres and mansion, 
and deposited the proceeds in 
sound dividend-paying securi- 
ties. He was far too cautious 
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to speculate; but he changed 
his investments from time to 
time, and studied the markets 
with judgment, finding both 
profit and interest in so doing. 
To take care of his money was 
the most serious business of his 
life, second only to the still 
more absorbing pursuit of tak- 
ing care of himself. 

With this latter occupation 
nothing was permitted to in- 
terfere; he avoided disturbing 
pleasures as well as disturbing 
emotions. Neither ambition 
nor excitement was allowed to 
divert him from the straight 
path of a cultivated and self- 
restrained hedonism. In his 
college days he had been visited 
by thoughts of cutting some 
figure in the world, perhaps of 
entering Parliament or at- 
tempting literature. But he 
early perceived that success 
could not be attained with- 
out exhausting efforts and 
some sacrifice of health, ease, 
and comfort. The same might 
be said of marriage and the 
domestic affections; a wife, he 
concluded, would be as trouble- 
some as & career or a profes- 
sion, and more expensive. 
“No!” he would say; “I am 
not a marrying man! I 
agree with that fellow who 
objected to pay for the board 
and lodging of another man’s 
daughter.” And so for many 
years past he had reconciled 
himself to a well -regulated 
bachelordom. He no longer 
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hunted, for though his nerve 
was as good as ever, there was 
always the chapter of accidents. 
Why should a man risk a 
broken leg or collar-bone or 
worse merely in pursuit of 
amusement? But he took a 
few days’ shooting from time to 
time, went to Homburg in the 
autumn, and to the Riviera or 
Egypt for the winter. When 
in London he played golf once 
or twice a-week, and he held 
fast to the obsolescent custom 
of riding regularly in the Park. 
He did not smoke, and was 
sparing, as well as extremely 
particular, in his food and 
drink, preferring quality al- 
ways toquantity. And though 
he belonged to a couple of liter- 
ary and rather Bohemian clubs, 
he avoided late suppers as he 
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did other unwholesome things. 
With these reserves he rather 
affected the society of authors, 
artists, and theatrical people, 
partly because they amused 
him, partly because from them 
he collected a good budget of 
the gossip which he produced 
at pleasant little dinners and 
afternoon parties, where many 
of his friends found him an 
acceptable guest. When you 
saw him at one of these enter- 
tainments, with his fresh com- 
plexion, alert manner, and 
dapper figure, you might very 
well have thought him a dozen 
or fifteen years younger than 
his actual years. There was 
hardly a grey hair on his head 
or a line on his brow. Such 
are the compensations of a 
well-spent middle age. 


IL 


Yet this spring morning as 
he sits at breakfast in his 
luxurious rooms overlooking 
the Park, with his pretty col- 
lection of old blue china about 
him, he is not altogether 
happy. He has been up in 
good time as usual, and has 
had his bath and his Sandow 
exercises, and can enjoy his 
moderate morning meal with 
an appetite that comes not 
to those who revel long o’ 
nights and go to bed with 
the taste of tobacco on their 
palates. All the same he 
was feeling a little hipped 
and out of sorts. For one 
thing, his health, with all 
his care, had been giving 
him some trouble of late. He 
had discovered that he had 





a liver, and a slight aching 
was even then perceptible in 
the middle of his back. Most 
men would have gone about 
their affairs and hardly noticed 
it; but it worried Ambrose 
as indicative to some extent 
of failure in the one great 
purpose of his mental activity. 
What is the use of living to 
be healthy if your health after 
all may be going to break 
down? Ambrose had spent a 
number of quite happy years 
thinking exclusively about him- 
self; but now that he had to 
think sometimes of bodily ill- 
ness or incapacity he found 
the occupation less agreeable. 
Then again he was haunted 
by a dim suspicion that he 
was scarcely so successful in 
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his réle of agreeable rattle as 
he used to be. The young 
fellows, with whom he liked 
to class himself, seemed a little 
impatient of his slightly obso- 
lete badinage ; the middle-aged 
ladies, with whom he had been 
mildly philandering for years, 
were growing increasingly irre- 
sponsive; they even preferred 
the men of his own standing, 
who had mostly acquired seri- 
ous interests of some kind by 
this time. 

He had met his old college 
friend Driver the night before, 
and the meeting had left him 
vaguely discontented. Driver, 
an assistant-master at a great 
public school, did not carry 
his years particularly well: his 
hair was thin, his forehead was 
furrowed, he stooped a little, 
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and dressed deplorably. With 
his limited income and his 
half-dozen growing sons and 
daughters he had no leisure 
to be smart. Yet he obviously 
enjoyed his life, his work, even 
his worries. «The busy school- 
master was full of talk about 
his boys, his children, his little 
academic world, his inexpen- 
sive Swiss holidays, and the 
wider educational questions in 
which he found time to inter- 
est himself. People seemed to 
enjoy the conversation of this 
gaunt preceptor with the loud 
voice and the earnest brown 
eyes better than Mr Royle’s 
own thin tinkle of gossip and 
scandal. And some faint glim- 
merings of an elemental truth 
began to dawn upon our 
hedonist. 


iil, 


His servant interrupted his 
reflections by bringing in a 
letter. The address was writ- 
ten in a@ woman’s hand which 
to Ambrose seemed unfamiliar. 
Nor on opening the envelope 
and glancing hastily at the 
signature did he at first recog- 
nise the name—‘“ Maud Eger- 
ton.” He was soon enlightened 
as he read :— 


“DEAR MR ROyYLE,—It used 
to be Ambrose once; but it is 
so long since you have heard 
from me that I daresay you 
would no longer detect in 
‘Mrs John Egerton’ the Maud 
Waynflete whom you used to 
know rather well in those old 
days now so far behind us. I 
hope these years have been 


good ones for you; for me they 
have been at least varied and 
adventurous. I went to India 
with Jack, you may recollect ; 
and after that we were in 
America and Queensland and 
East Africa and all sorts of 
places. Poor Jack was never 
very successful; and now he is 
dead and I am back in London, 
with a small income and a big 
boy whom I am trying to start 
in the world. I have been here 
some months and have got a 
little work to do and hope to 
get some more. Roderick 
(that’s my boy — you must 
know him) is at Radley, in the 
house of Mr Driver, an old 
friend of Jack’s, who has been 
most kind to us. I have rather 


a nice little flat here, and now 
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that I am settled I am begin- 
ning to look up some of my 
old friends. Mr Driver gave 
me your address, so I thought 
I would look up you. I am 
vain enough to imagine that 
you would perhaps like to come 
and see me sometimes, if only 
‘for old sake’s sake.’ It will 
seem like a breath from the 
happy peaceful past, before my 
Wanderjahre began, to look 
upon your face again. Then 
too—don’t think me dreadfully 
selfish |—I thought you might 
give me a little help and some 
advice about Roderick: Mr 
Driver tells me you are quite 
an influential person and know 
everybody. I really should like 
to have a talk with you. Do 
come to tea with me some 
day this week—say Thursday 
—and show me that you have 
not quite forgetten that ancient 
friend who is now 
MAvuD EGERTON.” 


This epistle gave Ambrose no 
great pleasure. He had cer- 
tainly known Maud Waynflete 
well enough once. She had 
come into his sphere at a period 
when his habit of life was not 
quite fixed, and when it was 
still vaguely present to his 
mind that he might possibly 
marry. For a few months he 
saw a good deal of her, and 
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was languidly drifting towards 
falling in love when John 
Egerton cut in and carried her 
off. He was not particularly 
gratified by the idea of reviv- 
ing the acquaintance. Maud 
Waynflete had been a pretty 
and charming girl; but that 
was long ago, and no doubt 
she had lost all her grace and 
good looks by this time. She 
was probably dowdy and ill- 
dressed, “colonial” in her man- 
ner, obviously rather poor. The 
middle-aged widow of an un- 
successful mining engineer with 
&@ grown-up son was not the 
sort of person whom Ambrose 
Royle wanted on his visiting- 
list. He liked well-to-do “nice” 
people with comfortable in- 
comes and West End houses, 
who gave dainty little dinners 
and luncheons, and had motor- 
cars and country-places. Then 
the boy was a nuisance. Am- 
brose did not care for boys ; he 
had no fancy to play the part 
of patron or unofficial uncle to 
his old friend’s son, who would 
worry him for introductions 
and advice, and perhaps try to 
borrow money. However, he 
could not, of course, refuse to 
see Mrs Egerton ; so he wrote 
her a polite note and said he 
would do himself the great 
pleasure of paying his respects 
on Thursday. 


IV. 


He went and saw and was 
conquered. Inside the draw- 
ing-room of the little flat at 
Earl’s Court he found himself 
face to face with a vision of 
youth and beauty. The years 


had passed more lightly over 
Maud’s fair head than over his 
own. Yet, as she had hinted, 
they had been years full of 
trial, adventure, excitement, 
anxiety ; she had known sor- 
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row and she had known danger. 
But there are some natures to 
which stress and strain are 
more antiseptic than that 
padded ease in which Ambrose 
Royle had tried to lose con- 
sciousness of the pattering foot- 
steps of Time. As he looked at 
Maud he thought she seemed 
scarcely a day older than when 
he had seen her last. There 
was the same light figure, 
almost the same _ virginal 
smoothness of cheek and brow 
and neck; the eyes, the lips, 
except that there was an added 
depth of thought and meaning 
in them, had the freshness of 
maidenhood. The voice was as 
soft, the laugh as frank, as of 
old; the little hand was as 
white, albeit, as Ambrose after- 
wards ascertained, it had held 
the stockwhip and was not un- 
familiar with the butt of the 
revolver. 

Ambrose smiled at his fancy 
of a hard-featured colonial 
matron, perhaps blowsy and 
weather- beaten: none of his 
fashionable friends could have 
breathed an atmosphere more 
redolent of delicacy, refinement, 
taste. There are women— 
more numerous perhaps than 
is imagined by those English- 
men “who only England know” 
—able to keep alive the fine 
flower of ladyhood through all 
the winds that blow and the 
suns that scorch. Who that 
has travelled in the outlying 
parts of the Empire has not 
met them, in jungly Indian 
stations, in the African tropics, 
in the Australian bush, or in 
some lost frontier post where 
the old flag crackles in the 
breeze above a handful of half- 
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forgotten Englishmen? In 
such places, where life is 


brought down to a naked ele- 
mental crudeness, where the 
white man laps himself too 
easily in the ocean of black 
and brown savagery surging 
round him, you will here and 
there find an Englishwoman 
who keeps the lamp of her early 
culture bright and trimmed. 
Her room, though it be but in 
a bungalow of thatch or a 
tin shanty, is a lady’s boudoir 
where men doff their hats 
before entering; her books, 
her music, her sketching-block, 
her dress, even if she wear 
khaki helmets and shooting- 
boots, keep the rough natures 
about her in some sort of touch 
with the amenities of the elab- 
orate civilisation that seems so 
remote and perhaps so super- 
fluous. 

Maud Egerton’s character 
was of the fine gold which 
comes untarnished through the 
coarseness and privation that 
injure baser metals. In her 
wanderings with her husband, 
and throughout her strange 
and trying experiences, she 
had never allowed herself to 
run down, physically or intel- 
lectually ; all that she had 
learnt when young she re- 
tained, and year by year she 
added something. Books she 
always had about her; some- 
times in Kootenay or Cool- 
gardie, a late wanderer, espying 
a light in the engineer’s log- 
cabin long after midnight,would 
walk in to find the engineer’s 
wife sitting on a packing-case 
with a kerosene lamp beside 
her bending over Maeterlinck 
or Tolstoy. Where a piano 
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was possible she had one; and 
many @ sturdy pioneer or hard- 
ened projector, sodden with red 
earth and yellow liquor, had 
felt unwonted thoughts stir 
within him as he listened in 
the moonlight to the notes of 
Grieg and Chopin floating 
through the open window. It 
was always a point with her 
to be well dressed, soignée, 
careful with her appearance : 
in a mining camp, a tent, a 
native hut, a bush farm, no one 
ever saw Maud untidy or un- 
kempt. She had mostly to 
dispense with the services of 
a maid, but her beautiful hair 
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was never in disorder. Her 
husband, slouching about in 
flannel shirt and mud-stained 
corduroys, made an admiring 
jest of this meticulous care of 
her charming person. “ You 
may wake Maud at three in 
the morning in a blizzard,” he 
would say, “and she will show 
up in ten minutes in a garden- 
party frock with her hair done 
for the opera.” Perhaps it was 
this innate sense of order, this 
dislike of flurry and irregular- 
ity, that had kept her face 
young and her brow smooth 
through all the chances and 
changes. 


Vv. 


Ambrose Royle had intended 
to make that first visit a short 
one; but he stayed an hour 
and a half, and even then left 
with reluctance. The conver- 
sation as well as the person- 
ality of his hostess fascinated 
him. If she had been attract- 
ive as a girl, she was delight- 
ful as @ woman. Behind the 
brightness and wit of her talk 
there was a deep seriousness, 
as of one who had been touched 
by the realities of life, who had 
known it in those aspects which 
are beyond and below conven- 
tion. Things which to Am- 
brose were hardly names— 
death, danger, strife, bitter 
privation, deadly hate, raw 
brutality, were within the 
circle of her intimate experi- 
ence. She had known what it 
was to lie down at night 
uncertain whether the spears 
of savages might not be thrust 
through the tent-covering into 





her own body before the morn- 
ing. 

Once she had been with her 
husband when he was survey- 
ing for a railway in an Indian 
frontier district where the 
tribesmen were “out.” She 
was in camp with her baby 
and a few native servants. 
Each morning early the en- 
gineer had to ride away to 
his work several miles distant. 
Before he went he put a re- 
volver into the young wife’s 
hand. “If the Pathans come,” 
he said, “shoot the child first 
and then shoot yourself”! 

In East Africa she had been 
alone for weeks among natives 
on the verge of a rising. 

“Were you not afraid?” said 
Ambrose. 

“Afraid! Oh no; I am 
never afraid. Besides, I had 
my Somali boys, and they were 
quite faithful; moreover, I had 
my rifle. I used to practise at 
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a mark ostentatiously every 
day, and as I generally made 
a hit or two—I have a pretty 
good eye—the Masai thought 
it as well to keep out of my 
way.” 

This and much else she told 
him, as she reclined on her 
sofa, her small, white, capable 
hands lying in her lap, the 
shaded lamp-light glancing on 
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her warm hair and her pretty 
tea-gown, with its lace at the 
throat: a picture of delicate 
graceful feminity. She was 
not rich, as Ambrose knew, 
but she seemed well - dressed, 
even to him who was a con- 
noisseur. Maud Egerton was 
@ woman who would have 
dressed well in a workhouse 
or on an iceberg. 


VI. 


He left her at last and 
strolled slowly back through 
the Park, “pondering many 
things in his heart” like the 
Homeric heroes. He was at 
once elated and cast down, 
enraptured when he thought 
of Maud Egerton, somewhat 
dejected when he turned his 
thoughts upon himself. How 
rich and full, he reflected, had 
her life been despite its troubles, 
its painful, even its sordid, in- 
cidents; and what a brave 
heart it was that had found 
beauty and dignity in it all. 
This woman at least had lived ; 
and he—had he ever really 
been alive? How had he spent 
those long years? He looked 
back with an impatience that 
was new to him on the round 
of trivialities which had filled 
his days season after season, 
his potterings in clubs, theatres, 
restaurants, drawing -rooms, 
country houses. He had done 
nothing: he had seen nothing 
in reality; for though he had 
moved about a good deal in 
various countries, it was al- 
ways with the same envelope 
of comfort and convention. 
London, Leicestershire, Italy, 


Egypt: all were alike to him, 
in all of them he had met the 
same little set of artificial peo- 
ple, everywhere he had been 
occupied with his task of pro- 
viding himself with vapid 
amusement and thin-blooded 
enjoyment. ‘“ Perhaps you have 
never known what it is to be 
truly hungry,” Maud had said 
te him casually. She had 
known it, as she had known so 
many of the other great and 
terrible things. But he—no, 
he had not often been hungrier 
than a man may be who is kept 
waiting half-an-hour for din- 
ner; even in travelling, if you 
travel by trains de luxe and 
Mediterranean expresses, you 
need seldom miss a meal. 
Ambrose Royle was a good deal 
out of conceit with himself. 
He felt he would like to “do 
something”; at least, to be 
something better than the 
jaunty self-satisfied .fldneur he 
had become. But what was 
there left? It was too late to 
begin a new life, even if he 
were fit for anything now 
but the old routine of well- 
ordered self-indulgence. Then 
his thoughts roamed back to 
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Maud—how pretty she was, 
how interesting, how full of 
grace and charm! He must 
see a great deal of her. 

He did so. Mrs Egerton 
speedily placed him on a foot- 
ing of frank camaraderie, as an 
old friend both of herself and 
her late husband, and he was 
able to make himself service- 
able to her in a variety of 
small ways. He sent her 
flowers, he brought her books, 
he took her to theatres and 
concerts, he was always ready 
to perform little commissions 
for her, he used his knowledge 
of the world and the town to 
give her some help in the work 
she was doing. Maud had 
begun to supplement the four 
hundred a-year, which was all 
she derived from her own 
capital and Jack’s insurance 
policy, by writing for the 
newspapers and magazines. A 
natural ease and fluency of 
style which she possessed, her 
miscellaneous reading, and the 
stories she could tell of many 
lands and peoples, soon made 
her an acceptable contributor. 
An editor who saw her manu- 
script often asked to see it 
again—especially if he hap- 
pened to see the writer as well. 

Royle, who soon established 
himself as the tame cat of the 
Earl’s Court home, and was per- 
mitted to come and go pretty 
much as he pleased, discovered 
somewhat to his surprise that 
Maud was not nearly so much 
“out of the swim” as he had 
expected. If she did not know 
his fashionable friends, she 


knew others whom not a few 
of these same friends would 
gladly have seen at their 
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houses. One or two notable 
men of letters, an actress of 
genius, a famous explorer, one 
of the great scientists of the 
day, had found out Maud and 
liked to cultivate her society. 
The talk round her tea-table 
in the late afternoon, when 
she allowed her friends to 
come and see her, was often ani- 
mated and sometimes brilliant ; 
and Ambrose, who in Onslow 
Square and Lancaster Gate 
rather affected a graceful in- 
terest in the lighter side of 
literature, found himself dis- 
tinctly outclassed when his 
hostess and her guests dis- 
cussed serious questions of 
economics, science, philosophy, 
and other topics rather beyond 
his range. 

With an ever-growing jeal- 
ousy he perceived that Maud 
was admired not merely for her 
intellect. It was clear that 
there was more than one of her 
masculine visitors who would 
eventually ask her to marry 
him. He was quite certain, 
despite the convictions and 
practices of half a lifetime, that 
sooner or later he would do 
that himself. But he hesitated, 
and allowed the weeks and 
months of the summer to go 
by. What chance had he 
against men who had “done 
something,” who had the quali- 
ties of mind and character she 
appreciated? Then, too, Maud 
never gave him an opening; 
she was frank and sisterly to- 
wards him, but she repressed 
the smallest attempt at senti- 
ment. Still, it was evident 
that she liked him very well; 
and he had four thousand a- 
year, and that would mean a 
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good deal to her—enable her to 
start her boy in life properly, 
and relieve her from the strain 
of pot-boiling journalism; and 
then—well, after all (and he 
gave one of the old self-satisfied 
glances into the mirror), he 
wasn’t altogether an unpleas- 
ant sort of fellow to be with, 
well set-up, a gentleman, whose 
appearance and manner would 
do no discredit even to a beau- 
tiful woman like Maud. And 
he reflected that so far as he 
could make out—and he had 
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watched her closely enough— 
none of these literary or scien- 
tific persons had made more 
progress than himself. She 
enjoyed their society; but he 
did not think any one of them 
had so far touched her heart, 
At any rate, he must put his 
fortunes to the test. Maud 
was going into the country for 
a holiday; it would be as well 
to know how things stood be- 
fore she went. He must speak 
soon: why not at once—this 
very day? 


VII. 


He spent nearly two hours 
wandering about the Park and 
Kensington Gardens on a warm 
July afternoon before he could 
brace himself to take the de- 
cisive step. At length he found 
himself at Mrs Egerton’s fiat. 
The maid, Maud’s only attend- 
ant, who opened the door to 
him, said that her mistress 
was not at home and she was 
herself going out. But Mrs 
Egerton would come back to 
tea soon; would Mr Royle go 
in and wait? Ambrose went 
into the drawing-room which 
he had got to know so well 
during the past few weeks. 
It was a fairly spacious apart- 
ment, for it was situated in 
one of those blocks of mansions 
erected during the early period 
of the London flat-building era, 
when people were not as yet 
subdued to living in rabbit- 
hutches. Maud had broken 
the long rectilinear lines of the 
room by cutting off one corner 
with a high Japanese screen in 
black and gold; behind this 





was a sofa, on which Royle sat 
down not unwillingly, for his 
walk and his mental struggle 
had left him fatigued. The 
maid had forgotten to open 
the windows, and the darkened 
room behind the close-drawn 
curtains felt a little oppressive 
on this sultry day. Ambrose 
allowed his head to sink back 
on the inviting cushions, and 
with half-shut eyes pondered 
over the coming interview until 
he gradually fell asleep. 


He slept arid he dreamed. It 
seemed to him that he was in 
a large, bare, unfamiliar hall, 
crowded with men roughly 
dressed in flannel shirts, high 
boots, and slouch hats. At 
one end there was a raised 
dais or low platform, and a 
table, behind which sat a person 
with a black coat and an air of 
authority ; in front of this was 
another long table covered with 
legal-leoking papers over which 
more black -coated men were 
bending. One was on his feet. 
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There was a look of gravity 
and strained expectation on 
every face. It dawned upon 
the dreamer that he was in a 
court of law in some remote 
country, watching the trial of 
a person charged with a serious 
crime. The prisoner? Ah, 
there he was in a little pen to 
the left of the attorney’s table, 
a tall man, with a great droop- 
ing red moustache, a shock of 
tumbled red hair, and blood- 
shot eyes that glared round 
savagely like those of a bull 
at bay; beside him sat a sheriff 
or officer of some kind with a 
couple of big revolvers in his 
leather belt. Ambrose knew, 
as people know things in 
dreams, that the trial had 
reached its crucial stage: a 
witness was being examined 
whose evidence was conclusive 
against the accused. The 
dreamer followed the angry 
gleam of the man’s eyes across 
the table to the witness-stand ; 
and he saw, without surprise 
(for in a dream we are seldom 
astonished), ‘that the witness 
was none other than Maud 
Egerton. Very pale, she stood 
in her dress of dust-coloured 
cloth, her light figure drawn 
quietly erect, neat, composed, 
distinguished as ever ; her clear 
low voice rang through the 
room as she answered a ques- 
tion of the cross - examining 
lawyer at the table. The music 
fell upon the watcher’s ear, but 
the sense of the words escaped 
him. He saw, however, that 
they produced what is called a 
“sensation” in the court; a 
curious look, half regret, half 
satisfaction, flitted across the 
impassive face of the judge; 
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a long-drawn “Ah!” escaped 
from the parted lips of some 
of the jurors leaning forward 
in their pew. Royle under- 
stood that the witness had said 
something which would send the 
red-eyed man in the dock to 
prison, perhaps to the gallows. 

Then all was blurred behind 
the filmy curtain that drops 
capriciously on the confused 
dramas of Dreamland. But 
presently the scene cleared 
again. The witness -box was 
empty now; but Royle saw 
Maud seated in the well of the 
court. The trial had reached 
its close; the judge had just pro- 
nounced the sentence, “Have 
you anything to say, prisoner, 
before you are removed to the 
cells?” 

The red-haired man, clutch- 
ing at the rail of the dock, spoke 
with a sudden hoarse shout. 

“Say? I guess there ain’t 
much to say. You have given 
me five years. Well, I'll do 
them. But there ain’t an infer- 
nal day of them five years that 
I shall forget why I am there. 
It’s her,’—and he turned 
and pointed a brown quiver- 
ing finger at Maud, — “it’s 
that darned Englishwoman 
there that did me in. What 
call was it of yours if I did 
shoot the boy? You came 
here and gave me away.” 

“T only told the truth,” said 
Maud. 

“’Twarn’t no business of 
your’n. I reckon you told the 
truth; and I reckon I'll tell 
you the truth now. You just 
wait till that five years is 
over. When I get free I shall 
square up the account with you, 
Mrs Egerton. You may quit 
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Colorado, you may go back to 
your blasted old Europe, but 
I shall find you out, you bet; 
and there’ll be another shoot- 
ing then. I ain’t going to 
have five years in hell for 
nothing.” 

And then the hoarse growl 
subsided to a murmur, and 
Ambrose Royle quietly awak- 
ened. He heard the sound of 
voices, and for a moment he 
thought he was dreaming still, 
for it was again the low clear 
tone of the witness in the 
Colorado court-house that fell 
upon his ear. Then the mem- 
ory of the dream faded away ; 
and with some confusion he 
perceived that he was over- 
hearing a conversation at the 
other side of the screen in Mrs 
Egerton’s sitting-room. It 
seemed awkward to declare 
himself abruptly: he hesitated 
and lay still, involuntarily 
listening. 

“You know,”—it was Maud 
who spoke,—‘I cannot allow 
that sort of talk.” 

“You would, if you cared 
for me the least bit in the 
world.” 

The answer was in a mas- 
culine voice, which Royle 
recognised as that of a cer- 
tain Wilfred Fennell, who was 
one of the little circle of 
Maud’s intimate acquaintance. 
He was a good-looking man, 
who had been about the world 
a good deal, had done some 
soldiering and some not very 
successful pioneering and pro- 
specting, and had become 
acquainted with John Egerton 
and his wife somewhere “ at 
the back of beyond.” It 
flashed upon Royle that Maud 








treated this cavalier rather 
differently from the rest of her 
friends: with less of the easy 
frankness that seemed natural 
to her, and with a certain 
significance of glance and 
manner. In the interest of 
the sudden perception he quite 
fergot that he was eaves- 
dropping, and he strained his 
ear for the rest of the con- 
versation. 

“My dear Wilfred,” said 
Maud, “I am very fond of 
you; but you are to be a 
good hoy, and not to make love 
to me.” 

“But that’s precisely what 
I can’t help doing, ma belle; 
and why shouldn’t 1? Why 
won't you let me tell you I 
want you to marry me?” 

“Because you know that’s 
quite absurd. You are even 
poorer than I am, and the 
two of us together would be 
paupers.” 

“TI didn’t think you were 
mercenary, Maud.” 

“T simply hate money, my 
dear friend, and everything 
connected with it; and that is 
why I cannot go back again 
to the sordid shifts and squalid 
experiences I knew too well 
with poor Jack. Besides, 
there’s Roderick: I have to 
finish his education and set 
him going in life. What a 
pity you cannot get one of 
those nice little eight-hundred- 
a-year posts, as secretary or 
manager or something, that you 
are always talking about!” 

“T am sure,” said Fennell, 
“T have tried hard enough 
since I have been in London, 
and have badgered everybody 
I know. But they all want 
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one to invest capital or find 
security; and there, of course, 
I am out of it. So if you 
must marry a rich man 5 

“JT didn’t say that,” said 
Maud; “I don’t want riches. 
But you see, as things stand, 
you and I really cannot 
join our fortunes —or mis- 
fortunes.” 

“Maud!” Wilfred broke out, 
“T believe you are going to 
marry Ambrose Royle.” 

She gave one of those clear 
light laughs that always made 
her seem like a girl. 

“Don’t be absurd, Wilfred. 
As if I could think of that 
poor old thing.” 

“If you come to that, he 
isn’t so very much older than 
—some of us; and he’s got a 
lot of money, and anybody can 
see that he just worships the 
ground you tread on.” 

“Tactful of you to remind 
me that I ought to have been 
on the shelf long ago! I know 
I am quite an antique; but 
Ambrose Royle is centuries 
older in reality than I shall 
ever be. You need not be 
jealous of him, you unreason- 
able person.” 

“Well, he is always hanging 
about you, and you seem to 
like him well enough.” 

“T do,” said Maud; “he is 
devoted to me, as you observe, 
and very kind and thoughtful, 
and quite useful, too. He 
thinks a great deal more of 
me, and perhaps a little less 
of himself, than—somebody I 
could mention.” 

“Great Scot! What's that?” 
ejaculated Wilfred with a start. 

For at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings it had occurred to the 
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listener that he had heard quite 
enough of the conversation. 
His position was growing more 
and more uncomfortable; but 
it would have been disagree- 
able to come forward and in- 
terrupt the lovers with the 
announcement that he had 
been a party to their con- 
fidences. It seemed, on the 
whole, best to be discovered 
sleeping. So he quietly lay 
back on the sofa in an atti- 
tude of profound repose, closed 
his eyes, opened his mouth, and 
emitted an audible and well- 
marked snore. 

Fennell gazed upon his 
hostess in consternation as the 
sound was repeated. Maud, 
whom nothing ruffled, replied 
tranquilly— 


“Somebody behind the 
screen, I imagine. Luckily, 
he seems to be asleep. We 


may as well have a look at 
him.” 

They stole softly to the edge 
of the black and gold barrier, 
and beheld Ambrose reclining 
on the couch, his legs up, his 
head on the cushions, osten- 
tatiously breathing with the 
regularity and emphasis of the 
man who slumbers deeply with 
his mouth open. 

Maud’s laugh rang out again, 
and Fennell exploded in a guf- 
faw so boisterous that the 
sleeper had every excuse to 
awaken—which he did with 
much naturalness, sitting up 
and rubbing his eyes in artistic 
bewilderment. 

“T hope you have slept well, 
Mr Royle,” said Maud. 

“T am so sorry,” said Am- 
brose, starting up; “please ex- 
cuse me. Your maid asked 
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me to wait for you, and I 
was tired, and so I suppose 
I dropped off.” 

“Tt is fortunate our chatter 
did not disturb your slumbers,” 
said Maud. “Mr Fennell and 
I have had quite a lengthy 
conversation outside your dor- 
mitory.” 

“ Oh, no!” Ambrose hastened 
to say. “I—TI have heard 
nothing. I must have been 
asleep for half an hour at 
least.” 

“Well, we had better have 
some tea. It keeps people 
awake, don’t they say? Do 
you mind touching that elec- 
tric bell just by you? My 
handmaiden ought to be back 
by this time.” 

But Ambrose would not ac- 
cept the refreshment. He had 
only meant to come in for a 
few minutes just to ask if 
Maud had heard how Roderick 
had done in his examination. 
He really could not stay—had 
an engagement, and would be 
late for it in any case. “T’ll 
leave you to go on with your 
talk,” he could not forbear 
saying, and then hastily took 
himself away. 

He found a taximeter and 
drove back to his rooms in dis- 
consolate mood. He was angry 
with Maud, angry with Fen- 
nell, and profoundly disgusted 
with himself. “She's just a 
woman after all,” he thought. 
‘“* Here are all of us at her feet, 


and the only one she cares for 
is that long-legged bounder; 
and you, Ambrose, my friend, 
are only ‘a poor old thing’ 
who may be allowed to fetch 
and carry and make himself 
generally useful! What else 
did you expect? As if she 
could care for you? You are 
a@ poor thing, you know; and 
old, too,—yes, of course.” 

He looked at himself in the 
glass, no longer with compla- 
cency. The mask of artificial 
youthfulness seemed to have 
suddenly faded, and behind it 
peered the real face, with tired 
eyes and the weariness of the 
ignoble years. “She,” he 
thought, “she is young, be- 
cause her heart is young. And 
I—yes, I am a poor old thing! 
Quite true. What is there 
left? Dinner, I suppose. I 
had better go round to the 
club and get some.” 

He dressed slowly, trying to 
form bitter thoughts of Maud, 
as a preliminary to putting her 
out of his mind altogether so 
as to get back to his former 
stage of objective self-absorp- 
tion. But the effort was a 
failure. He had to think of 
Maud, and he could not think 
badly of her; the loyalty born 
in the last few months would 
assert itself. “The Queen can 
do no wrong,” he murmured at 
last ; “and if a poor old thing 
can help her, he will have to 
do so still.” 


VIII. 


Entering the coffee-room at 
the club to find a place for 
dinner, he caught the eye of a 





man sitting at one of the small 
tables by himself, the manag- 
ng director of a great land 
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and exploration company in 
which Ambrose had a consider- 
able interest. 

“Hullo, Royle! You dining 
with anybody? No. Well, 
come and share this table with 
me. I am alone too.” 

Ambrose sat down and 
ordered his dinner. 

“ How have you been?” said 
his friend. “You are looking 
a little off colour; not quite up 
to your usual form, eh?” 

“Oh, I am all right,” an- 
swered Ambrose. “ You seem 
a bit overdone yourself, though. 
Hard work with the Equa- 
torial? Going strong there, I 
hope.” 

“We are doing well enough. 
But I have had a lot of worry. 
For one thing, we want a sec- 
retary, and it’s the deuce of a 
trouble to find him, though 
we are offering eight hundred 
a-year.” 

“T should have thought you 
would have applications in by 
the shoal.” 

“So we have; but curiously 
enough we haven’t succeeded 
in spotting the man we want. 
You see, it is not quite the 
ordinary kind of secretary we 
require, but a fellow who can 
go out from time to time to 
look after the properties, report 
to us, and keep things ship- 
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shape. He ought to be a 
gentleman, and he should have 
done a little nigger - driving 
himself, and have some sort 
of notion about land and 
minerals.” 

There was a silence for a 
minute as the waiter brought 
the wine; and in that silence a 
conflict raged fiercely within 
the soul of Ambrose Royle. 
Then he spoke suddenly. 

“Look here, Macgregor; I 
believe I know the very man 
you are after. I am a pretty 
large shareholder in the com- 
pany myself, you recollect, so 
I suppose my recommendation 
will carry a little weight.” 

“Of course. In any case, if 
your friend has the qualifica- 
tions I mentioned we shall be 
delighted to hear from him. 
He will be able to take up 
a couple of thousand of our 
shares, I suppose?” 

“Is that necessary ? ” 

“Absolutely. The last chap 
bolted with the cash-box when 
we sent him out, and the share- 
holders kicked up such a row 
about our carelessness that the 
board has insisted on proper 
security this time. If we are 
to take your man he must find 
that amount,” 

“‘ He will be able to manage 
it,” said Ambrose. 


TX. 


There was a letter for Mrs 
Egerton the next morning 
which she read with in- 
terest :— 


“My DEAR Maup,—After I 
left you yesterday I met the 





director of an African Land 
Company in which I am 
interested. They are looking 
for a secretary, a gentleman 
who knows something about 
mines and can manage natives. 
The salary is £800 a-year. It 
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occurred to me that the post 
might suit your friend, Mr 
Fennell; and if he cares for it 
I think he can have it. I do 
not know his address, so will 
ask you to mention this matter 
to him. The secretary will be 
required to hold two thousand 
shares in the company. I am 
increasing my interest by that 
number, and perhaps Mr F. 
would not object to taking 
them up for me, as I do not 
care to have any more shares 
in my own name. If he will 
be good enough to call upon 
me here I will give him further 
particulars and a letter of in- 
troduction. He had better 
come at once, as I am going 
abroad in a few days and may 
not be in town (or able to give 
myself the pleasure of seeing 
you again) for some months.— 
Always yours, 
“ AMBROSE ROYLE. 


“P.S.—I was not asleep 
yesterday afternoon, and was 
guilty of the offence of eaves- 
dropping. I hope you will 
forgive me—and be very 
happy.” 


Mr Fennell got the appoint- 
ment ; but Ambrose Royle did 
not go abroad at once. He 
lingered on in town after Maud 
had left for her seaside holiday. 
She wrote him a letter full of 
gratitude and graciousness, and 
suggested that he should come 
down for a few days to the 
Yorkshire coast village where 
she wasstaying. “It woulddo 
you all the good in the world,” 
she said. “You can get nice 
rooms at this hotel, and 








Roderick will take you out 
fishing, if you like.” Ambrose 
declined. ‘“ What’s the good?” 
he thought ; “she doesn’t really 
want me, She will be thinking 
all the time of the long-legged 
fellow whom she will now be 
able to marry—thanks to me. 
I will tell her I can’t come.” 
But the next day he changed 
his mind. He got up un- 
accountably obsessed by the 
desire to see her again. After 
all, why not? It could do 
no harm, since he now quite 
understood his real position 
in her eyes, to enjoy a few 
days of her society. Then he 
would go to the South for 
the winter, and very likely 
she would be married before 
he saw her again. 

He told his servant to pack a 
portmanteau, sent a telegram 
to the hotel at Argle’s Bay, and 
was able to catch a morning 
train to the north. As he 
settled down in his first-class 
carriage the guard opened the 
door to induct another travel- 
ler, a big man with a drooping 
red moustache. 

“A corner seat here, sir,” 
said the official; “ will this do 
for you?” 

“T guess not,” said the man 
with the red moustache; “I 
want to smoke.” 

They passed to the next 
compartment, leaving Ambrose 
Royle bewildered. Surely he 
had seen this man _ before? 
The voice, the face, the mous- 
tache, seemed strangely fam- 
iliar. Yet he could not re- 
member who their owner was, 
or where he had met him. “I 
seem to know him quite well, 
somehow,” he thought; “but I 
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suppose it’s a mistake—some 
trick of memory or association, 
no doubt. Odd, though. I 
could have sworn I had heard 
that voice not very long ago.” 


The afternoon of the late 
summer day was waning when 
Royle arrived at the Argle’s 
Bay Hotel and inquired for 
Mrs Egerton and her son. 
The young gentleman was sea- 
fishing, he was told; the lady 
had gone out with her sketch- 
book and would probably be 
back before long. Ambrose sat 
down in the lounge and ordered 
some tea and a sandwich, for 
he had missed his lunch in 
the train. At the other end 
of the hall was the hotel 
bureau; looking through the 
open door, he noticed a tall 
man in low-toned earnest con- 
verse with the clerk at the 
counter. The man’s back was 
towards him; presently he 
turned and strode rapidly out 
of the house, and Ambrose re- 
cognised his red-haired friend 
of the terminus platform. 
“That chap again!” he mut- 
tered. ‘Now where the deuce 
have Iseen him?” It annoyed 
him for a moment, as it annoys 
all of us when we are feeling 
about for a memory that will 
not allow itself to be seized. 
But in such cases the sub-con- 
scious mind is usually at work, 
and brings the idea to the 
plane of perception in due 
course. Ambrose went up to 
look at his rooms, and then 
came down again, and drank 
his tea and began to glance 
idly at the columns of a local 
newspaper. As he did so, the 
recognition he had been seek- 
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ing shot suddenly into his 
mind, and brought him to his 
feet with a start. Of course! 
He remembered the red hair, 
the hanging moustache, the 
glaring bloodshot eyes, the 
rough voice with the Western 
rasp. They belonged to the 
man of his dream—of the 
vision he had had in Maud 
Egerton’s flat, wherein Maud 
herself was so much concerned. 

He went hastily across to 
the office. “That gentleman, 
who was here just now, the 
tall one with red hair,” he said 
to the clerk, “who is he? 
Do yeu know anything about 
him?” 

“He is an American; but he 
is not staying in the hotel. He 
only came in to ask if he could 
see Mrs Egerton.” 

It seemed to Royle as if he 
had expected the answer, he 
was so little surprised at it. 

“Did he say he would call 
again when she returned?” he 
asked the clerk. 

“T said she was out. He 
wanted to know which way 
she had gone, and when I told 
him he said he would stroll 
along and meet her. She was 
expecting him and would like 
him to see her at once.” 

“Ah! Will you tell me also 
how I can find her quickly? I 
know the lady, too,—and this 
gentleman.” 

“T believe she has gone along 
the Cliff Walk. Turn to the 
left just above the village and 
you will see the path before 
you. Go straight on and you 
will get to a little open place 
in the cliff where Mrs Egerton 
often sketches. When you 
come to where the path divides 
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into two, keep to the lower 
one.” 

Ambrose snatched up his hat 
and stick and hurried out. He 
passed through the village and 
found himself upon the path 
that ran along the face of the 
great sloping grass-grown cliff. 
He had no very definite thought 
in his mind; but some dim re- 
membrance of his dream was 
before him, and vaguely he felt 
that the visit of the red-haired 
man boded ill to Maud. He 
walked fast, almost running at 
times, getting hot and flurried 
with the exertion, for the after- 
noon was warm and he was in 
no condition for violent exer- 
cise. In his anxiety he forgot 
the clerk’s direction, and when 
he came to the spot where the 
path divided he took the upper 
road instead of the lower. 


This lower path, a mere 
thread in the tangle of weeds 
and hummocky turf, was a 
cul-de-sac that led only to a 
tiny shelf or plateau notched 
in a curve of the cliff. To this 
lonely resting-place, hung as it 
were between sky and sea, had 
Maud come to finish a water- 
colour sketch. She sat on a 
fallen log at the roots of a 
jutting larch-tree, with her 
box of paints beside her. The 
falling afternoon sun poured its 
sluices of light from behind 
a filmy veil of sea-mist and 
drifting cloud, and Maud was 
bending over her sketching- 
block wholly absorbed in the 
endeavour to reproduce the 
glimmering levels of purple 
and azure that stretched away 
before her. The painter her- 
self made a charming picture. 
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She had thrown her hat on the 
ground, and the tendrils of her 
golden hair, ruffled by the 
caressing sea-wind, strayed 
lightly over her forehead; a 
little smile, the smile of the 
craftsman pleased with his 
work, curved her pretty lips 
and lightened the grave in- 
tentness of her eyes. So 
wrapped was she in her task 
that she did not notice the 
heavy tread crunching the 
dried heather until it paused a 
few feet from her. Her eyes 
were still preoccupied as she 
looked up and saw, without 
recognising at first, the tall 
man who was gazing at her 
with a stare of gloating in- 
tensity, until he spoke, 

“T guess you look pretty 
comfortable, Mrs Egerton,” 
he said. 

The voice and the familiar 
Western accent brought Maud 
swiftly down from the dream- 
land of art and nature. The 
peaceful seascape faded away, 
and she felt herself once more 
among the rugged hills of the 
mining country and the rugged 
beings she had known there. 
The scene in the Colorado 
court-house Game back to her 
mind, and the last time she 
had looked upon the man who 
stood before her. She remem- 
bered him well enough, and 
had not forgotten the threats 
with which he had received his 
punishment. The smile died 
out of her face; but she laid 
down her sketch-book and 
brush with a hand that did not 
tremble, and quietly rose to 
her feet. 

“Well, you didn’t calculate 
to see me here,” the red-haired 
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man went on. “But I told 
you I should find you out, and 
I have found you. You have 
not forgotten me, I reckon.” 

“No,” said Maud calmly ; “I 
have not forgotten you, Jim 
Watherston, What do you 
want with me?” 

“Want? I want what I 
told you I should want, six 
years ago. I want my re- 
venge, and I am going to 
take it, here and now.” 

“That is absurd, You were 
punished for the crime you 
committed. It was no fault 
of mine. I told the truth 
when I was asked, that was 
all. There was nothing else 
I could do or ought to have 
done.” 

“Yes; and sent me to hell— 
to hell, I say. Do you know 
what it is to a man like me 
to pass five eternal years a 
prisoner, a slave, shut out from 
the light of day? I never slept 
through a night in those years. 
It was hell, I tell you, hell and 
torment.” 

“I am very sorry,” said 
Maud; “but it is over now. 
Forget it, and do the best 
with your life, and try to be 
happy.” 

“Happy! There will be no 
happiness for me till I done 
the one thing I been thinking 
about all the time. Every 
night when I lay tossing on 
my plank-bed in my dog- 
kennel, I said to myself, ‘ Keep 
alive, Jim Watherston; keep 
alive. You got to come out 
of this and find that woman 
and kill her!’ Well, I kept 
alive, and I am going to kill 
you—now. See here!” 

With his left hand he seized 
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Maud roughly by the arm; his 
right plunged into a hip-pocket 
and drew forth a heavy re- 
volver. Maud was seriously 
alarmed ; the eyes that glared 
into hers had the gleam of 
insanity. She was alone and 
defenceless with this man, who 
had apparently driven himself 
mad by brooding upon his im- 
agined wrongs: an armed and 
homicidal maniac. But she 
stood quite quietly, thinking 
hard, and resolved not to lose 
what chance of escape there 
might be. 

“ Jim Watherston,” she said, 
“T have told you I am sorry. 
Perhaps if I had known what 
provocation you had had I 
might not have spoken. But 
what good will you do by kill- 
ing me? Remember your own 
life will pay the penalty. We 
are not in Colorado now. If 
you commit a murder in this 
country, it will not be five 
years in the Penitentiary ; you 
will be hanged for it, you know. 
Come—all that business hap- 
pened long ago, and we are 
both growing older. Let us 
make the best we can of the 
years left to both of us. It 
would be foolish for you to 
put yourself in danger of 
death; and don’t you think 
it would be a pity for the sake 
of that old quarrel to kill a 
woman—like me?” 

Her heart was beating fast, 
but she managed to smile, and 
it was a smile few men could 
resist, Even mad Jim Wather- 
ston did not quite ignore its 
seduction. But he only glared 
at her with his flaming eyes, 
and said— 

‘‘You are a fine woman, Mrs 
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Egerton, Some men might 
take their revenge out of you 
in another way. But it ain’t 
mine, I don’t go back on the 
oath I sworn all them years. 
I shall kill you here, I judge, 
and chance the British gallows. 
’Tain’t a bad place this for 
it now. I guess we won’t be 
disturbed.” 

He gave a short laugh and 
glanced round him for a mo- 
ment. One hand was sitill 
fastened on Maud’s sleeve, but 
the other, with the revolver 
held loose in it, hung limply 
at his side. Quick as light, 
Maud’s disengaged hand shot 
out, twisted the weapon from 
his clasp, and sent it whirling 
over the cliff. The movement 
was all too swift and sudden 
for Watherston to prevent it; 
but he only laughed again 
with the cunning chuckle of 
insanity. 

“Euchred! You think so. 
I guess you have plenty of 
sand, Mrs Egerton. But I 
can do without that thing. 
You may have helped to get 
me quit of the gallows. I am 
going to send you down there 
after the gun; and then I 
reckon I can go back and tell 
the British police the poor lady 
slipped over the gulch, and her 
friend from the States could 
not save her though he tried 
his level best. How’s that? 
Now over you go!” 

He released her for an instant, 
and Maud threw both arms 
round the slender trunk of the 
larch-tree, The madman seized 
her by the shoulders and tried 
to tear her away ; but she clung 
desperately, and called for help 
with all the force she could 
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throw into her voice. She 
knew that her strength could 
not long avail her in the 
struggle with this ferocious 
assailant; but there was just 
a chance, if she could hold on 
for a few minutes, that her 
cries might attract attention 
and bring assistance, 

As it happened, they did. 
Ambrose Royle, puffing con- 
fusedly along the upper path, 
found himself mounting the 
cliff, and suddenly recollected 
the hotel-clerk’s directions, 
He paused and looked round, 
and perceived the other footway 
running parallel with his own 
some thirty yards farther down. 
Between the two there was 
only a green slope, though 
the cliff fell away steeply below 
the second path. Ambrose 
was considering whether he 
should descend the hill or walk 
back to the junction, when a 
cry, emitted in Maud’s clear 
carrying voice, fell upon his 
ear. He had not been trained 
to act quickly in emergencies, 
and he commonly thought 
many times before he did any- 
thing. But on this occasion 
he did not hesitate. He 
answered the .call with the 
first shout that rose auto- 
matically to his lips, which 
was the shrill whoop of the 
hunting-field. The next mo- 
ment Maud and her adver- 
sary, both looking upwards, ob- 
served a man careering down 
the declivity towards them, 
taking five yards at every 
stride, arms and stick waving 
furiously, and view - hallooing 
with all his might. So dis- 
coneerting was the apparition 
that Jim Watherston stepped 
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back to receive the charge of 
this unexpected reinforcement. 
But he kept his face to the foe 
as he gave ground, forgetting 
how narrow was the platform 
on which he stood. In his 
backward movement he set one 
foot on a loose stone a few feet 
from the edge, tripped and 
stumbled on the smooth slippery 
turf, tried to recover himself, 
slipped a yard backwards, and 
then threw up his arms and 
with a wild cry disappeared 
over the precipice. 

Ambrose might have shared 
his fate, for he was coming 
down the slope too fast to 
check himself. But Maud saw 
the danger and caught him by 
the arm as he reached the 
level The impact brought 
them both to the ground, safe, 
but with no margin to spare. 
They rose and peered cautiously 
over the steep descent, Ambrose 
very hot and panting, Maud 
with cheeks of marble but still 
breathing quietly. It was one 
of her characteristics that she 
was never “out of breath.” 

The American was sliding 
down the nearly perpendicular 
face of the crag, rolling over 
and over, and trying ineffectu- 
ally to stay his progress by 
clawing at the loose stones and 
springing tufts of weed. Even 
as they looked he fell sheer 
down through a drop of several 
feet where the cliff curved in- 
wards, and lay stretched out 
motionless on a flat slab of 
rock, 

Maud turned to Ambrose 
with a little shudder. Then 


she held out her hand to 
him. 
‘Poor mad Jim! 


But you 
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are my guardian angel, I be- 
lieve! I might be down there 
if you had not come to help 
me. What should I have done 
without you? I owe you my 
life now—as well as my happi- 
ness.” 

Ambrose raised the little 
hand to his lips. Then he 
noticed that the white arm was 
all bruised and livid under the 
torn sleeves. 

‘‘Are you hurt?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Oh no!” said Maud ; “there 
is nothing the matter with me. 
I am none the worse for the 
encounter, though I am afraid 
my late antagonist is. We 
must go back as fast as we 
can and have the poor wretch 
got out and attended to.” 

But as it turned out, Jim 
Watherston needed no further 
attention. He had broken his 
neck in the final fall, and when 
the rescue party reached him 
they found him stiff and cold 
where he lay. 


Maud Egerton and Wilfred 
Fennell were married very 
“ quietly ” indeed at a Kentish 
village church. Ambrose was 
the best man; and in the rose- 
covered porch of the village 
inn, before the wedded couple 
drove away, while Wilfred had 
gone indoors to make some 
final arrangements, he had a 
few words with the bride. 

“You are going to be very 
happy,” he said. 

“] think so,” she answered. 
“But, dear Ambrose, I feel a 
wickedly selfish woman. I owe 
you my husband and my life, 
and I can do nothing for 


you.” 











—— 
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“For me?” said Ambrose 
witha faint smile. “Oh, Idon’t 
count. I am only a poor old 
thing, you know.” 

“Don’t! You are the best 
and kindest of men, and my 
dear friend.” 

“Who was foolish enough to 
imagine he might be something 
more to you than a friend. Do 
you know that?” 

“Of course I know it,” said 
Maud; “am I not a woman? 
It could not be; but I hate the 
thought that I have only come 
into your life to gain happiness 
for myself, and to leave you 
disappointed and distressed. 
Perhaps it would have been 
better for you after all if you 
had never fallen asleep behind 
my screen.” 
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Ambrose smiled again. “Ah! 
that screen! No; I shall bless 
it always—and you. I was 
asleep and I awakened. And 
it is well that a man should do 
that some time in his life, isn’t 
it? I was slumbering too 
soundly all those empty years, 
in a foolish dream of my own 
small self. You gave me a 
better one. Now I can always 
dream of you.” 

“No,” said Maud; “don’t 
dream of me or of anybody; 
but be your real self and stay 
awake. There is so much to 
do!” 

“ Even for a poor old thing? 
Well, perhaps there is some- 
thing. At any rate, I shall not 
go to sleep again, I think.” 

SripNEyY Low. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE IMPERIAL PRESS CONFERENCE—LORD ROSEBERY’S SPEECH— 
A POLICY OF DEFENOE— THE DECEPTION OF CABLES—A TRUE 
VISION OF ENGLAND—THE LIMITATIONS OF THE CONFERENCE— 
THE POWER OF THE PRESS—LORD MORLEY’S OPTIMISM — THE 
GENEROSITY OF CRITICS — THE NECESSITY OF INVECTIVE— 
JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE—THE USE OF THE CLICHE—THE 
WORLD OF JOURNALISM—THE CENTENARY OF TOM PAINE—PAINE 
AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION —A MEMBER OF THE OONVEN- 
TION—THE REPRIEVE OF LOUIS XVI.—‘ THE RIGHTS OF MAN ’— 


‘NOTES BY THE WAY.’ 


THE Imperial Press Confer- 
ence, held during the past 
month, disclosed a warmth of 
feeling on either side which 
could not but be grateful to 
the friends of our Empire. To 
know all is to pardon all, and 
it seemed in many a perfervid 
meeting as though the mis- 
understandings which have 
sometimes perplexed the Mother 
Country and the Colonies were 
swept away for ever. The 
misunderstandings were inevit- 
able. Ignorance is a dark 
clouder of counsel, and if at 
times we have thought our 
Colonies exacting, they, on the 
other hand, have found the tra- 
velling Englishman haughtily 
contemptuous, and have suffered 
from the shifts and wiles of 
that plague of Empire — the 
remittance-man. And then 
comes a meeting, frank, inti- 
mate, enthusiastic, and all is 
forgotten save the ties of close 
relationship and common policy. 
By the best of good fortune it 
fell to Lord Rosebery to pro- 
nounce the speech of welcome, 
and he pronounced it with the 
tact and irony which he pos- 
sesses alone among modern 
orators. Eloquently he told 





them of the ancient and stately 
civilisation which they would 
find embodied in our time-worn 
abbeys and cathedrals, and in 
our venerable colleges. With 
a quiet satire he urged them 
to see the country life of Eng- 
land on their present visit, be- 
cause when they next came it 
might not be here for them to 
see. And then he bade them 
marvel at the energy and alert- 
ness of England’s commerce 
and manufactures, and pictured 
as surrounding and watching 
all a prodigious and always 
inadequate armada. “ All 
these,” said he, “are yours as 
much as ours. Your posses- 
sion, your pride, and your 
home.” 

These are words of wisdom 
and sincerity. The Colonies 
share the pride and privilege 
of England. What will they 
give in exchange? Pride and 
privilege are nothing unless 
they are guarded with zeal and 
with sacrifice, and if we are 
to sustain the burden of Em- 
pire we must unite in a settled 
policy of defence. With the 
Mother Country the Colonies 
stand or fall. Not one of them 
is strong enough or populous 
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enough to fight its own battles 
in the coming era of competi- 
tion. So many and so various 
are the interests which may 
presently turn the Pacific into 
a theatre of war, that prudence 
as well as patriotism suggests 
a closer and more practical 
union between England and 
her Colonies. It is foolish and 
even criminal to hide the bitter 
truth from our eyes, and it is 
vastly to Lord Rosebery’s credit 
that he spoke out “loud and 
strong.” It was not for him 
to cover up the facts and to 
say the pleasant thing. He 
spoke not as a politician ad- 
dressing his constituents, but 
as a statesman confronted by 
men who asked for the truth, 
not for deception. He sketched 
the bellum tacens, the silent 
war, in the midst of which we 
live, the armaments on sea and 
land, which the nations of 
Europe are preparing in rivalry 
one with another, and in a 
time of seeming peace. He 
declared with a proper pride 
that we could and would build 
Dreadnoughts, and he sent 
back to our young Dominions 
this message, that some per- 
sonal duty and responsibility 
for national defence rests upon 
every man and every citizen. 
And this has been the burden 
of the speeches that through- 
out the Conference were listened 
to with the sternest patience 
and acclaimed with the great- 
est enthusiasm — national de- 
fence. Did any discussion fall 
below the level of this high 
purpose it met with a cold 
response, if it were not received 
in tired silence. On either side 
there seemed a clear under- 








standing of the Empire s wants 
and dangers, and this under- 
standing alone has proved the 
long journey of the delegates 
well worth taking. England, 
through the mouth of Lord 
Rosebery, has made her de- 
mand. The Colonies have 
recognised its justice through 
the mouths of their journalists, 
“We have cadged long enough 
on the Mother Country,” con- 
fessed an eminent Canadian. 
Said a delegate from Sydney: 
“ Australians realised that if 
there were any danger to Great 
Britain’s supremacy on the seas 
they were right in the thick of 
it. Therefore the question of 
naval defence was one of life 
and death to them.” Here are 
exemplified the two motives— 
self-interest and pride—which 
bind men and States most 
closely one to another; and if 
in one of them there is a certain 
cynicism, for that very reason 
it holds those who recognise it 
in the firmest of firm chains. 
First, then, in importance 
has come the question of 
national defence. And after 
that, as we have said, it is well 
that those who do their best 
to shape the opinions of our 
Colonies should have some 
knowledge of England. Too 
long have we been disparted 
from our natural friends and 
allies by deceiving cables. 
Silence itself does not mislead 
so effectually as a telegraphic 
wire. Thrift suggests few 
words or an inexpressive code. 
In either case ignorance, pro- 
found and dangerous, is the 
result. Nor is there any coun- 
try in the world which it is 
easier to misunderstand than 
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England. Either fromhumility, 
or from what the French call 
morgue, it is our habit to under- 
rate our energies and achieve- 
ments. We are never so happy 
as when we are assuring friends 
and foes alike that we are fast 
asleep. So often have we de- 
clared, with a sort of false 
pride, our reign over, that 
we are beginning to obtain a 
general credence. We are no 
hustlers,—that is to say, we 
are still capable of making an 
effort without noisily calling 
attention to it, and as a reward 
we have gained the reputation 
of drones. Now, we have not 
done all this on purpose. We 
are not cunningly attempting 
to blind the eyes of our rivals. 
It is our temperament to set 
about our work in silence and 
without a fuss, and for this we 
have suffered not only abroad 
but in our Colonies. The smile 
of superior contempt wherewith 
America greets us as a back 
number is not unfamiliar, and 
Australians there have been 
who have interpreted our 
leisurely gait as a sure sign 
of idleness and incompetence, 
And now the Delegates of the 
Imperial Press Conference have 
discovered by their own sight 
the falsity of the legend. The 
great workshops in the north of 
England and in Scotland have 
revealed to them the plain fact 
that Britons have lost none of 
their skill in handicraft, none 
of their energy and inventive- 
ness, and if they carry word 
home that the great industries 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
still flourish, that the sound of 
innumerable hammers is still 
heard on the Clyde and on 
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Tyneside, they will destroy at 
a single stroke the vast fabric 
of contemptuous fairy - tale 
which has been built upon an 
easy ignorance of England. 
The banquets have been 
eaten; the toasts have been 
duly drunk; the great houses 
of England are a memory ; the 
last echo of eloquence has died 
away. And if we ask not of 
the Conference more than it 
can give, we may acclaim it 
a triumphant success. What 
journalists can do to correct 
false impressions, and to give 
a@ message of sound policy and 
mutual defence, will doubt- 
less be done. But in the 
moment of imagined triumph 
let us not overrate the power 
of the Press. Even though 
the delegates never again write 
of England with lack of sym- 
pathy or ignorance of the plain 
facts, even though the country 
they have visited remains 
always pictured on their brain, 
there are fixed limits to what 
they can achieve. It is true 
that they are not perplexed, 
as are the Prime Ministers who 
some time since came to confer 
in London, by the caprice of 
their constituents. They are 
at once more independent and 
less responsible. They need 
not, unless they choose, give 
the public what it wants. One 
other plan of action is possible 
to them: they may, if they 
have the wit and the strength, 
compel the public to take what 
they choose to give them. But 
the Press, at the very moment 
of its triumph, seems, on our 
side the ocean at any rate, 
to be losing its power. Like 
many other institutions it has 
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been overdone. The more it is 
read, the less it is listened to. 
Victory does not lie on the side 
of big circulations. The mystery 
which once surrounded its craft 
is being pierced. The gradual 
extinction of the editor has 
not increased the influence of 
the newspaper. Men and 
women read their journals 
nowadays not to be instructed 
but to be amused. The old 
tradition that a newspaper 
should be an entity separate 
from and greater than those 
who conduct it has died a not 
unnatural death; and if the 
same fate which has overtaken 
our journals pursues those of 
the Colonies, we shall be prud- 
ent to discount some of the 
effect which we hope will be 
produced in Canada and Au- 
stralia, in India and South 
Africa, by the visit of the 
delegates. But what may be 
achieved by the agency of the 
Press has, we believe, been 
achieved, and the proprietors 
and editors who have been 
wont to criticise the policy and 
action of England, which they 
had not seen, will now be able 
to justify more accurately Mr 
Birrell’s definition of criticism, 
which, said he, was the easy 
task of telling the truth about 
other people. 

As it was a Conference of the 
Press, a little boastfulness was 
perhaps permissible. But it is 
difficult to understand what it 
was, if it was not policy, that 
persuaded Lord Morley to ap- 
plaud “an enormous improve- 
ment in all the vital aspects of 
what journalism ought to be.” 
We look about us and we see 
everywhere the signs of decay. 
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In style, thought, and sincerity 
our newspapers are infinitely 
worse than they were twenty 
or fifteen years ago. The un- 
amiable fashions of America 
are fast being accepted as 
models for journalists. Trivi- 
ality is exalted high above 
principle or criticism. The 
writers who threw a lustre on 
the journalism we still remem- 
ber would have a vast diffi- 
culty in holding the public of 
to-day. Captain Shandon’s 
ideal of a newspaper written 
“by gentlemen for gentlemen ” 
is not likely to be realised for 
many years to come. Were it 
possible to revive ‘The Pall 
Mall Gazette,’ as it was con- 
ducted by Mr Greenwood, by 
Lord Morley himself, by Mr 
K. T. Cook, and by Mr Henry 
Cust, that repertory of admir- 
able literature would fall dead 
from the press. The popular 
editor of our century is Paul 
Pry, the man who can uncover 
most shamelessly the secrets of 
others and provide every day 
with its sensational disclosure. 
And then, with a strange per- 
versity, Lord Morley selected 
for special praise the province 
of journalism: which lies most 
frankly exposed to blame. “As 
for literary criticism,” he said, 
“there has never been so much 
critical power and knowledge 
as you will find in half a dozen 
quarters in English journalism 
to-day.” Our observation 
tells another tale. We should 
have thought it nearer the 
truth to say, not that literary 
criticism was good or bad, but 
that, save in one or two 
neglected corners, it had ceased 
to exist. That which masquer- 
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ades as criticism is generous 
enough, as Lord Morley tells 
us, but generosity is not criti- 
cism, and we should be more 
hopeful of the future if we saw 
less generosity and rather more 
honest censure. The modern 
critic cheerfully praises every- 
thing. There is no slab of 
illiteracy which he will not 
take for a masterpiece. With 
one or two eminent exceptions, 
the critics of the Press suppress 
their judgment at the mere 
sight of a new book. With an 
amiable smile they proclaim 
their “generosity,” and they 
follow Lord Morley in denounc- 
ing invective for a crime. Thus 
they take a smug pride in their 
shortcomings, and hail as 
virtue what is a plain derelic- 
tion of duty. The competent 
critic should be a judge; and 
of what authority is a judge 
who may acquit and may not 
condemn? We owe it to the 
leniency of our critics that the 
world is flooded with sham 
history and sham fiction. No 
one who can read can fail to 
detect the imposture of the 
most recent craze which would 
turn the past into a scandal 
and throw the flash-light of 
sensational journalism upon 
the thrones of our kings and 
the deliberations of our states- 
men. Not a day passes but 
some silly collection of court- 
ships or love-letters is hailed 
with enthusiasm by an ec- 
static Press. It is true that 
not even the generosity of the 
critics can give life to these 
rag-bags of folly, but unwar- 
ranted flattery finds a place 
for them in the circulating 
library, and bids them block 
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the way of serious literature. 
Why they are kindly treated 
we do not know, unless it be 
that the publishers, whose 
advertisements help to sup- 
port the journals, ask to be 
conciliated. And this habit 
of indiscriminate praise not 
merely creates a set of false 
reputations,—it is a serious 
injustice to those who treat 
their profession and the Eng- 
lish tongue with some measure 
of respect. When the generos- 
ity of critics has been lavishly 
spent upon books that are no 
books, there remains not a 
word of approval that can 
fairly be thrown at a real 
experiment. Thus it is that a 
foolish amiability has lowered 
the standard of literature and 
debased the currency of style. 
And we can but look forward 
with an insecure hope to the 
day when the critic shall re- 
member that he owes a duty to 
truth as well as to generosity, 
and, stern in the conviction of a 
just cause, dares to revive the 
forgotten art of invective. 
These discussions, interesting 
in themselves, seemed a trifle 
out of place at an Imperial 
Conference, and it was plain 
that the delegates, eager for 
defence and cheaper cable- 
rates, heard them with im- 
patience. After all, their 
concern with literature is 
merely accidental, and would 
not be mentioned but for the 
chanee that the English lan- 
guage is the material, not 
merely of our humane letters, 
but also of our common speech 
and of the craft of journalism. 
This chance has persuaded 
many inglorious persons to 
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attempt to devise separate 
definitions for journalism and 
literature. What is journal- 
ism? “ Ditchwater,” says one. 
“ Literature in a hurry,” says 
another. There are those, 
again, for whom the form in 
which a work is presented 
makes the essential difference. 
The shape of an octavo and two 
covers are for them the clear 
marks of literature, while a 
long column, interrupted by 
headlines, proves that they are 
in the presence of journalism. 
All definitions seem idle. 
Journalism and literature are 
separate crafts, which have no 
more to do with one another 
than the art of Velasquez has 
to do with the art of the pave- 
ment. In the one case, the use 
of words is the solitary link; 
in the other, the use of line and 
colour. In both cases the 
effect depends upon the use 
of the material. The name 
and address of the maker of 
matches is set forth in words 
upon his match-box. The 
poetry of Shakespeare is ex- 
pressed by another treatment 
of thesame symbols. And this 
brings us to the conclusion that 
the difference between litera- 
ture and journalism is a differ- 
ence of craftsmanship. The 
time spent in production is im- 
material. Many a masterpiece 
has been struck off at a blow. 
Many a laboured and sense 
paragraph has been fashioned 
with exquisite torture. Nor is 
the shape in which the work is 
presented of the smallest im- 
port. Much literature has 
made its first appearance in 
the newspaper, and nine-tenths 
of the books published to-day 


are merely journalism in 
another dimension. Again, it 
has been said that literature 
deals with what is of per- 
manent interest, journalism 
with the merely passing show, 
and again there is confusion. 
The whole world of thought 
and sensation may be inter- 
preted in the terms of litera- 
ture. As Mr Birrell justly 
said, “some subjects, such as 
a cricket match or a football 
match, are ephemeral, although 
they might become literature 
if handled as William Hazlitt 
handled a prize-fight, and 
would remain literature for all 
time.” Hazlitt wrote much of 
poets and poetry, but never 
did he climb so high a pinnacle 
of letters as when he extolled 
Neate and the Gasman, or 
dazzled you with the prowess 
of the Indian jugglers, or com- 
posed a panegyric on Cavanagh, 
the invincible fives-player. If, 
then, we must put a mark 
upon literature, the mark 
would be sincerity,—sincerity 
of style, vision, and thought, 
without which a written work 
has no authentic life, belongs 
to no authentic brain. Of 
literature you say none but the 
writer could have made it. 
Journalism comes out of an 
office, and its distinguishing 
mark is the cliché. The 
writer of the great mass of 
printed matter which appears 
day after day in our news- 
papers is a mere incident of 
production, He writes to ex- 
press, not himself, but his pro- 
prietor. If he were to use a 
phrase which was his own 
he would seem guilty of im- 
pertinence, and, indeed, there 
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is no excuse for so great 
a temerity, for a bundle of 
clichés is there at his hand 
from which he may lawfully 
choose. If it be his fate 
to write a leader, he knows 
the mechanism and he fashions 
a work which belongs, not to a 
person, but to a committee. If 
he be a reporter—and the 
reporter is the darling of the 
Press —it is his business to 
produce a foreseen effect. He 
does not interpret this or that 
scene as Hazlitt and Lamb 
would have interpreted it, with 
his own vision and in his own 
words; he interprets it in the 
terms of his journal, and what 
he does any other might have 
done just as ill. Briefly, he 
sees not with his eyes, but in 
phrases—and common phrases 
too. And he touches nothing 
that he does not exaggerate. 
A broken leg suggests to his 
facile mind a field of carnage. 
He makes a gross scandal of 
the weather. He is taught 
from the very beginning of 
his career to mistake notoriety 
for fame. So insensitive is 
he, so obedient to orders, that 
if you sent half a dozen of 
him out to observe the same 
event, they would all bring 
back the same report, and it 
would bear a very remote re- 
semblance to that which really 
happened. When Flaubert was 
teaching Guy de Maupassant 
the craft of letters, he told 
him that, if he described a 
chair, he must describe it in 
such terms as would separate 
it from all other chairs. Does 
not this reminiscenee give us 
a glimmering of the difference 
between literature and journal- 
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ism? The journalist would de- 
scribe the chair which con- 
fronted his irresponsive vision 
as no chair ever was. He 
would be content to fob his 
readers off with a piece of 
furniture that existed only in 
the world of journalism. 

For the world of journalism 
is a world apart and of itself. 
It is brilliant with colour as 
it is gay with seandal. No 
reporter can perform his work 
efficiently if he be not fortified 
with a useful trade - list of 
colours. He must be able to 
reel off such terms as Prussian 
Blue, Burnt Umber, Chinese 
Red, without the smallest ex- 
cuse. He must be ready at a 
moment’s notice to describe the 
‘‘golour-scheme” of a funeral, 
or to detect a brilliant “splash ” 
in a surplice-clad choir. The 
people wants its “ word- 
pictures” pleasantly varie- 
gated, and the reporters give 
it what it wants. To the 
same end they have devised 
a vocabulary of their own. 
They delight in inexpressive 
polysyllables, which lend an 
air of pomp without commit- 
ting their users to a definite 
statement. ‘“ Materialise” and 
“eventuate” are prime favour- 
ites, and will be found valuable 
in more senses than one to 
those who are paid (or should 
we say remunerated?) by the 
line. These are some of the 
traits which separate the jour- 
nalist from the mere man of 
letters, and which render the 
task of distinction easy. But 
each craftsman must be judged 
on his merits, and it is not 
quite a hopeless task to seek 
for literature in the columns 
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of a newspaper. We remember 
with pleasure certain works of 
Mr Charles Hands, the style, 
humour, and sincerity of which 
give them a place apart from 
common journalism. They, at 
any rate, are the result not 
of habit but of vision, and 
are written by a man — not 
by a staff. However, as the 
journalist would say, “one 
swallow does not make a 
summer”; and literature is 
not likely to come by its own 
until the critics forget Lord 
Morley’s superior counsel of 
generosity, and condemn with 
what severity they may the 
square blocks of journalism 
which come into their hands 
thinly disguised as literature. 


It has long been a practice, 
worthy of all respect, to mark 
the centenaries of famous men. 
It is but just that we should 
remember those who by arts 
or arms have deserved well of 
their country. Should we not, 
also, by way of an awful warn- 
ing, keep the anniversaries of 
those who have used their 
talents to make mischief in 
the world? Should we not nail 
them to the barn-door of time, 
as gamekeepers expose rats 
and owls? A hundred years 
ago there died in New York 
the ineffable Tom Paine, who, 
with nothing more than a glib 
eloquence to help him, spent 
his life in attempting to stir 
up sedition against his native 
land. He belonged to a class 
familiar enough in this country. 
Being of the stuff whereof pro- 
Boers are made, he fought with 
an energetic pen for the enemies 
of England, rebel or foreign. 
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His were the instincts of the 
true cannibal. He would have 
been boisterously happy if he 
could have devoured Britain at 
a meal. Wherever England 
had a foe he found a friend, 
and the best that can be said 
for him is that he fought in 
the open, and did not offer to 
the nation of his hate a false 
support. For this we prefer 
him to the pro-Boers of a later 
date, who gave comfort to 
England’s enemies from the 
platform of a public hall, and 
thought it honourable to escape 
by back-doors disguised as 
policemen. Tom Paine did 
not stoop to this kind of de- 
ceit. At the first outbreak of 
the American Revolution he 
was on the side of the rebels, 
No sooner had he crossed the 
ocean than he believed he 
was breathing a larger, purer 
air. He was among the first 
to invent this amazing super- 
stition. ‘Those who are con- 
versant with Europe,” he 
wrote in 1774, “would be 
tempted to believe that even 
the air of the Atlantic dis- 
agrees with the constitution of 
foreign vices: if they survive 
the voyage they either expire 
on their arrival or linger away 
in an incurable consumption. 
There is a happy something in 
the climate of America which 
disarms them of all their power 
both of infection and attrac- 
tion.” How many poor vic- 
tims have crossed the sea with 
this illusion! And how many 
on landing have been roughly 
awakened from their dream! 
Tom Paine, however, was 
never disillusioned. He was of 
those who know nothing and 
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learn nothing. His mind was 
made up from the very first, 
and nothing so foolish as facts 
could ever avail to move him. 
For him “King George was 
the royal brute of Britain,” 
and there was an end of it. 
Wherever he went he used the 
same phrases, he put the same 
spavined arguments through 
their paces. He was quite 
sure that “monarchy and aris- 
tocracy have in all ages been 
the vehicles of slavery,” not 
because the study of history 
drove him to that conclusion, 
for he had never studied his- 
tory, but because, as the saying 
is, he felt it in his bones. In- 
deed, he felt a good deal in his 
bones; and as he was the 
master of a singularly ener- 
getic style, he put it all down 
upon paper for the misguid- 
ing of the world. Wherever 
there was revolution, there 
was Tom Paine. When the 
American Colonies had thrown 
off the English yoke, Paine re- 
turned to the country which he 
had slandered, and escaped the 
gallows only by the customary 
forbearance of Englishmen. On 
the triumph of the French 
Revolution, Paris seemed the 
proper theatre for Paine’s 
talents, and he was eagerly 
welcomed as the author of 
‘The Rights of Man’ by an 
exultant mob. In 1792 he 
escaped from England, where 
a tardy justice had at last pur- 
sued him, and came to Calais, 
there to be hailed as the repre- 
sentative of the people, and to 
be appointed one of a committee 
which should devise for France 
a brand-new Constitution. He 
was described by an agent 
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of the British Government, 
who was witness of his flight, 
as “the very picture of a 
journeyman tailor who has 
been drunk and playing at 
nine-pins for the three first 
days of the week, and is re- 
turning to his work on Thurs- 
day”! The work to which 
he returned in Paris was work 
after his own heart. Though 
he knew no word of French, 
and was wholly ignorant of 
the past, he was ready with the 
platitudes which were his stock- 
in-trade. The letters which he 


’ wrote—and which were trans- 


lated for the benefit of a people 
thirsting to find freedom at the 
foot of the guillotine—bristle 
with mischievous common- 
places. ‘An overruling pro- 
vidence,” he exclaimed, “is 
regenerating the old world by 
the principles of the new.” 
There’s a brilliant discovery 
for you! And again: “It is 
impossible to conquer a nation 
determined to be free.” This 
determination withered at the 
first approach of Napoleon. 
“Tt is now the cause of all 
nations,” says Paine, with a 
sly glance at the obvious, 
“against the cause of all 
courts”; and he would never 
have believed for an unhappy 
moment that in the end the 
courts would triumph. But 
his best effort is yet to be 
recorded: ‘In entering on this 
great scene ’—these are Paine’s 
solemn words—“ greater than 
any nation has been called to 
act in, let us say to the agi- 
tated mind, be calm! Let us 
punish by instruction rather 
than by scourge. Let us begin 
the new era by a greatness of 
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friendship, and hail the ap- 
proach of union and success.” 
And these words are written 
on the very eve of the Terror! 

The friends of Paine have 
claimed a vast deal of glory 
for their hero because he ad- 
vocated the reprieve of Louis 
XVI. The claim cannot be 
admitted. The popular ani- 
mosity displayed against king- 
ship was largely of Paine’s 
creation. In his facile, fluent 
works he had attacked kings, 
not because they were bad, 
but for the mere fact of their 
kingship. Moreover, he had 
taken his share in bringing 
Louis XVI. to trial, and 
though, like all other reform- 
ers, he attempted to draw an 
imaginary line of moderation, 
he cannot be held guiltless, 
because the attempt failed. 
Nor can we detect a hint 
of magnanimity in Paine’s 
argument. “It unfortunately 
happens ”—these are his very 
words—“ that the person now 
under discussion is considered 
by the Americans as having 
been the friend of their rev- 
olution. His execution will 
be an affliction to them, and 
it is in your power not to 
wound the feelings of your 
ally.” Even in this surmise 
Paine was wrong. The exe- 
cution of Louis XVI., so far 
from being an affliction, was 
hailed in America as a triumph 
of democracy, and was cele- 
brated in many a free city 
with callous and revolting 
rites. 

As you read the works of 
Paine, you cannot but be 
astonished at the effect pro- 
duced by mere assertion. The 
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author is never at the pains 
to justify his statements by 
an appeal to experience. He 
thinks it sufficient to put 
forth a series of axioms. “My 
language has always been that 
of liberty and humanity,” he 
declares magniloquently, “and 
I know that nothing so exalts 
a nation as the union of these 
two principles under all cir- 
cumstances.” That, no doubt, 
sounded well enough in the 
ears of the sympathetic, but 
in truth the words mean little 
or nothing until we have 
definitions of liberty and 
humanity. And definitions 
are not within Paine’s reach. 
He prefers to deal with what 
he calls “principles,” which 
require neither proof nor ex- 
planation. He argues as 
though the whole of human 
life were conducted in a 
vacuum, as though the past 
had no influence on the pres- 
ent, as though the individual 
had not the power to mould 
events. Accordingly, he is 
convinced that all men are 
equal and in the full possession 
of natural rights. This is how 
he puts it: “By the unity of 
men I mean that men are all 
of one degree, and consequently 
that all men are born equal, 
and with equal natural rights, 
in the same manner as if 
posterity had been continued 
by creation instead of genera- 
tion.” <A little observation, a 
little reading of history, would 
have proved to him the fallacy 
of these statements. Posterity, 
unfortunately for his argu- 
ment, has been continued by 
generation, and Paine’s arro- 
gance did not permit him to 
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believe other men his equal. 
Besides, there were many per- 
sons whom he would have 
excluded from this unity, this 
equality. Kings and princes 
were outside his pale of human 
life. He would not have ex- 
tended the privilege of natural 
rights to military commanders 
or Cabinet Ministers. He rep- 
resents Wolfe, in a Dialogue, 
rebuking Gage for the errand 
on which he has come to 
America. “If you have any 
regard for the British name,” 
— these are the inapposite 
words which Paine puts in 
the mouth of Wolfe, — “and 
if you prefer the society of 
Grecian, Roman, and British 
heroes in the world of spirits 
to the company of Jefferies, 
Kirk, and other royal execu- 
tioners, I conjure you immedi- 
ately to resign your commis- 
sion.” The spirit of loyalty 
and discipline which persuades 
a soldier to espouse his coun- 
try’s cause, whatever it be, 
was unintelligible to Paine, 
who would not look beyond 
his catchwords to the real 
facts of life. And so he be- 
lieved the People (with a capi- 
tal) incapable of doing wrong. 
“If we would delineate human 
nature,” he wrote, “with a 
baseness of heart and hypoc- 
risy of countenance that re- 
flection would shudder at and 
humanity disown, they are 
kings, courts, and cabinets 
that must sit for the portrait.” 
And presently he was to know 
Marat, Robespierre, and Le- 
bon, the People’s true repre- 
sentatives, and not to turn 
one hair’s- breadth from his 
obstinate conviction. 
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Paine’s dogmatism, in fact, 
was invincible. No experience 
could shake it. Not even the 
Terror nor his own imprison- 
ment availed to modify his 
baseless opinions. He invented 
an abstraction, which he called 
“Man” or “Humanity” in- 
differently, and it was in this 
idol alone, fashioned by his 
own hand, that he believed. 
Being neither philosopher nor 
historian, he could not read 
the times in which he lived, 
and nothing that he foresaw 
has come to pass. And yet, 
were he able to revisit the 
America which he fondly 
thought was his own creation, 
he would refuse to find it 
altered for the worse. He 
would discover there all that 
he held dear — humanity, lib- 
erty, equality—in chunks. 
Is there not representative 
government there? What then 
can be wrong with the State? 
Freedom knows no corruption. 
“In fact,” as Paine said him- 
self, “every nation that does 
not govern itself is governed as 
a jobb.” And who dare say 
that America knows the mean- 
ing of the word? 

Having demolished to his 
satisfaction the whole fabric of 
government as it was known 
in the eighteenth century, and 
as, in Paine’s despite, it is 
known to-day, the author of 
‘The Rights of Man’ turned 
him about to destroy religion, 
and in ‘The Age of Reason’ 
pronounces what he thought 
was the final sentence against 
Christianity. It is a sadly 
ingenuous work, and another 
proof of Paine’s simplicity and 
ignorance. He attacks the 
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literal interpretation of the 
Bible with a solemn ridicule, 
and resembles nothing so much 
as @ man at a fair making 
merry with a bladder tied to a 
stick. By Paine’s method it 
would be easy to demonstrate 
the absurdity of every faith, 
every literature. Nothing has 
ever been said or done that a 
lack of humour and reverence 
cannot hold up to. scorn. 
Again Paine’s dogmatic ar- 
rogance shines forth in every 
page of his foolish book. He 
condemns Homer as_ glibly 
as he condemns the Bible, 
though he knows naught of 
the circumstances in which 
either was written. “I am not 
contending for the morality of 
Homer,” he hastily warns his 
reader in one place; “on the 
contrary, I think it a book of 
false glory, tending to inspire 
immoral and mischievous no- 
tions of honour.” The ad- 
mission is charming from the 
friend of Jacobins, the guardian 
of the honour of the Conven- 
tion. But what is surprising 
is not Paine’s folly, but his 
success. His books were 
eagerly read by the rebels of 
all nations, and there is no 
doubt that they did a vast deal 
of harm. Idle words, written 
without understanding and 
read in folly, have inflicted 
more misery and bloodshed 
upon the world than unnum- 
bered crimes of violence. And 
the energy of his style, the 
clarity wherewith his argu- 
ment was carried from false 
premisses to an erroneous con- 
clusion, his constant invoca- 
tion of Reason, all contributed 
to the triumph of Paine. 
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There was scarcely a town 
in England which escaped the 
influence of his superficial 
treatises. Happily we are 
now celebrating their death, 
for, though the People (with 
a capital) is still privileged to 
talk nonsense, it is not likely 
to be misled again by the 
sophistries of Thomas Paine. 


For sixty years ‘Notes and 
Queries’ has done an inestim- 
able service to men of letters. 
Few there are who have sought 
its help in vain. Week by 
week it represents the collected 
knowledge of the learned com- 
munity. It is the fairest of 
exchanges, since he who asks 
is ready in his turn to give. 
No journal has ever been de- 
vised whose files contain so 
ample a store of curious infor- 
mation. Here, if we find not 
history, we find its raw ma- 
terial, and hither historians 
will go for help as long as 
paper and bindings hold to- 
gether. It is right and proper, 
then, that its sixtieth anniver- 
sary should be marked, and 
Mr Francis could not have set 
up @ more suitable monument 
to its usefulness than is af- 
forded by his ‘Notes by the 
Way’ (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin). The book is, as it 
should be, various and dis- 
cursive. It touches many 
things and many men, and all 
of them lightly. The topics 
chosen by Mr Francis are 
chosen at haphazard, and thus 
do not belie the character of 
the journal in which they were 
first treated. But in one re- 
spect the book preserves a sort 
of unity. It contains an ex- 
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cellent account of those who 
from the beginning have edited 
‘Notes and Queries,’ and it is 
this record which gives Mr 
Francis’s work its greatest 
value. 

The first number of ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ appeared on the 
3rd of November 1849, under 
the auspices of W. J. Thoms. 
The staff which assisted him 
was highly distinguished. Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, J. W. 
Croker, Lords Shaftesbury and 
Strangford, Hallam, Monckton 
Milnes, Halliwell, and Dr 
Doran were of the number. 
Though the editor's main in- 
terest was folklore, he did not 
close his columns to any subject 
which attracted his readers, 
and it was his pride that his 
was the first journal to encour- 
age photography. The scholars 
of those days were more fear- 
leasly outspoken than their de- 
scendants, and when it was sug- 
gested that writers should sign 
their articles there was a stout 
opposition. “If we were all to 
give our names,” said one con- 
tributor, “‘N. and Q.’ would, 
in three weeks, be a cock-pit.” 
The temper of the times has 
changed. To-day it is the 
general practice to sign, and 
anything less like a cock-pit 
than ‘Notes and Queries’ we 
do not know. For wellnigh a 
quarter of a century Thoms 
edited the journal which he 
had founded. Dr Doran and 
Turle followed him, and then 
in 1883 Joseph Knight came 
to the editorial chair. Of 
Knight Mr Francis gives a 
just and sympathetic sketch, 
which will be approved by all 
who knew that sound scholar 
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and wise critic. Never was 
there a writer who more nearly 
conformed to Lord Morley’s 
critical standard of generosity. 
For him reproof was a positive 
pain. His profound learning 
showed him the weaknesses of 
the innumerable plays which 
it was the business of the 
dramatic critic to see; his 
kindness of heart forbade him 
always to tell the truth. That 
was his weakness as a critic, 
and though it erred on the 
side of amiability, it greatly 
impaired the value of his 
work. If we were to judge 
the British drama of the last 
thirty years by Knight’s ac- 
count of it, we should pass far 
too lenient a sentence. But, 
after all, dramatic criticism 
was a small part of Knight’s 
work. As editor of ‘Notes and 
Queries’ he found the widest 
scope for his multifarious 
knowledge and for his keen 
love of the humanities. He 
was learned in many tongues 
and many literatures, a cunning 
collector of books, which he 
read as well as bought, a scholar 
without pedantry, a man of 
letters who still preserved a 
love of life. And all those who 
knew him knew also that the 
man was far greater than his 
work. He has left behind 
him little that does justice 
to his powers—save the en- 
during memory of his friends. 
He, like many another, was put 
into the mill of journalism, 
which ground to powder what 
leisure might have fashioned 
into a gracious monument. 
However, that is the habit of 
our time, and Knight was in 
no way responsible for the fate 
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which overtook him with many 
of his contemporaries. His 
talk was fresh, humorous, and 
varied, and if we had a record 
of that we should have the best 
portrait of the man. But we 
must be content with what we 
have, and give thanks to Mr 
Francis for the eloquent tribute 
he has paid to his friend and 
colleague. 

Adequate, too, is Mr 
Francis’s sketch of Joseph 
Woodfall Ebsworth, that 
sturdy Tory and tireless col- 
lector of ballads. Edinburgh 
knew him in his youth, and he 
remembered hearing “a howl- 
ing London cad, a Reform Bill 
agitator, addressing the greasy 
rabble on Calton Hill.” Still 
worse, he recalled the base in- 
gratitude wherewith the Radi- 
cals insulted Sir Walter Seott 
at Selkirk, where he had been 
“the Shirra,” and how at 


Hawick they attempted to 
drag him out from his carriage, 
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shouting “ Burke Sir Walter.” 
For this and other episodes in 
Ebsworth’s career we refer our 
readers to Mr Francis’s pages, 
and as ‘Notes and Queries’ 
preserves a love of apposite 
quotation, we will conclude 
with a passage from Ben 
Jonson, chosen by Thoms to 
represent the scope of his 
journal : 


‘What fables have you vexed, what 
truth redeemed, 

Antiquities searched, opinions dis- 
esteemed, 

Impostures branded, and authorities 
urged ! 

What blots and errors have you 
watched and purged, 

Records and authors of, how rectified, 

Times, manners, customs, innovations 
spied ! 

Sought out the fountains’ sources, 
creeks, paths, ways, 

And noted the beginnings and decays!” 


Was the enterprise of one man, 
we wonder, ever more accur- 
ately described in the words of 
another ? 


























A FRIEND OF CARLYLE, 
I, 


MAsTER of arts, for all those years 
Among these lonely Devon moors, 
(Lonely to you, but smiles and tears 
Have crowded thro’ my school-house doors) 
These garden walls would hardly suit 
A man on great ambitions bent, 
And yet my trees have borne some fruit 
Of grateful, ay and proud content. 


Il, 


Drinking the sunlight as he spoke, 
Hale in September as in May, 
Across his clear frank face there broke 
A smile that seemed to praise and pray, 
Half rapture, half adoring love, 
And steadfast as the soul of truth 
Which, though the thick grey gleamed above, 
Brightened his eyes with deeper youth. 


ITI. 


For think, he said, each year a score 
Of lives commended to my trust, 
(Tis never less and sometimes more) 
It leaves the mind no time to rust: 
They come—just when for good or ill 
My teaching kindles or controls. 
From first to last my striving will 
Has helped to train ten hundred souls. 


IV. 


Forgive me, Thou who knowest all 
The barren and the unhelpful days; 
For still to Thee my heart would call 
Before I went my morning ways, 
Or turned my pencilled old Carlyle, 
My guide thro’ doubts of long ago, 
And thought, to-day some word or smile 
May teach them more than aught I know. 
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For I did doubt: though all my youth 
To one great ministry aspired, 
I saw the fiery sword of truth 
Guarding the portal I desired. 
The God whom Science could destroy 
I slowly followed to his tomb, 
Then turned, alone, a friendless boy 
To wrestle with the o’erwhelming gloom. 


VI. 


For truth, for truth I strove, and yet 
Could I forget the tender pride 
Which those who loved me had so set 
On this my work, or cast aside 
The years of labour (spent to learn 
That all the learning was a dream) 
Thus on the very verge to turn 
And meet—Love’s eyes with tears a-gleam ? 


VIL. 
And sacrifices had been made 
To give me . . . Well, the tale is old: 


But even your modern men are swayed 

By fears on one great subject—“ gold ” ; 
And so, you'll understand, it meant 

My “whole career,” and check your smile, 
When, having lost my God, I went — 

To my great hero-soul—Carlyle. 


VIII, 


They chatter of him? Let that be! 
I’d only seen him once: he stood 
Crowned by his university, 
Wearing the gorgeous robes and hood. 
Beneath him surged a cheering crowd 
Of young men straining tow’rds his face. 
A little flushed, a little proud, 
He took his throne in that high place. 
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O, what a drama undiscerned 
Swelled to its climax in that hour, 
Where he the poor Scotch peasant burned 
Before us with a seraph’s power, 
A nation’s laurels on his brow 
While, far away, Death’s levelled dart 
Unseen, unfeared, undreamed, e’en now 
Struck at his heart’s belovéd heart. 


x. 


We clamoured for our king to speak! 

He rose, A breathless silence fell. 
The flush of fame was on his cheek. 

He bore that regal splendour well, 
Then—suddenly—cast the robes aside! 

Our hearts burned and our eyes grew wet: 
He spoke as at his own hearth-side, 

But O, we knew him kinglier yet. 


xi, 


Still through and through me thrills the fire, 
Unquenched by all the following years, 
Which bade us trust the truth, aspire, 
And blinded us with god-like tears! 
That face had suffered in the same 
Dark night, through which I still must grope; 
But, lit with some transfiguring flame, 
He closed—We bid you be of hope. 


XII. 


And so I went to him. He heard, 
O, kindly as a father might ; 
And, here and there, some burning word 
Flashed sudden lightnings thro’ my night: 
And, as he spoke, I felt and saw 
The night was only where I lay 
In one dark gulf, and truth’s own law 
Would lead me tow’rds the perfect day. 
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“ As from the blind seed springs the flower, 
As from the acorn soars the oak, 
From darkness into heaven may tower 
The soul of man,” he gently spoke, 
“From Time into the Eternal Love! 
Rally the might within thee, trust 
In truth, and those broad heavens above, 
They will not doom thee to the dust.” 


XIV. 


Troubles enough there were indeed 
Before I caught the first great gleam. 
It came when I was most in need 
And, like one waking from a dream, 
To a new heaven and a new earth 
I saw and, kneeling, wept for joy— 
Death bringing heavenly life to birth 
In bliss which nothing can destroy. 


XV. 
It was the night my loved one died, 


The night our child, who lives, was born! 


All night upon my knees I cried 

To God to change His world ere morn, 
“Roll back thy stars, bring back my dead, 

And take what else Thou wilt away ; 
But bring not back to me,” I said, 

“The hopeless horror of the day.” 


XVI. 


I could not live, I could not die, 

My fate was not in my control: 
I only knew that this wild cry 

Would, with the dawn, destroy my soul, 
If, with that dawn, our rutted road, 

The same dark trees, the same dark farms 


Should mock me! “God, too great Thy load!” 


Then—round me swept the Eternal arms. 























A Friend of Carlyle. 


XVII, 


That once, if never in my life 
Again, I felt them, as the dawn 
Came, with a deeper wonder rife 
Than aught in that old world withdrawn : 
I felt His love around me furled, 
His pity, gentle as the dew, 
And plucked the blind aside. The world 
Was changed. His earth was made anew. 


XVIII, 


A pure white mantle blotted out 
The world I used to know: 
There was no scarlet in the sky 

Or on the hills below, 
Gently as mercy out of heaven 
Came down the healing snow. 


xIxX, 


The trees that were so dark and bare 
Stood up in radiant white, 

And the road forgot tts furrowed care 
As day forgets the night, 

And the new heavens and the new earth 
Lay robed in dazzling light. 


xx, 


And every flake that fell from heaven 
Was like an angel’s kiss, 

Or a feather fluttering from the wings 
Of some dear soul in bliss 

Who gently leaned from that bright world 
To soothe the pain of this. 


XXxI. 


Oft had I felt for some brief flash 
The heavenly secret glow 

In sunsets, traced some hieroglyph 
In Nature—flowers that blow 

And perish; tender, climbing boughs ; 

The stars—and then—'twould go. 
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A Friend of Carlyle. 


XXII. 


But here I felt within my soul, 
Clear as on field and tree, 

The falling of the heavenly snow, 
A twofold mystery, 

And one was meant to bless the world, 
Ana one was meant for me. 


XXIII. 
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And at the grave-side of my love 
Once more thro’ Nature did I see 
Unspeakable, O heaven above, / 
What shining from Eternity! 
They lowered the coffin to its place, 
And o’er the grave the great sun smiled 
Full in—that lifted, laughing face, 
There, in the nurse’s arms, the child. 


Pe 


XXIV. 


Since then, the Power behind the world 
Has never left me, and I find 
In every April fern unfurled 
Some vision of the Eternal mind: 
The clouds affirm their Charioteer, 
The hills demand His higher throne, 
And year cries out to fleeting year 





The Everlasting claims His own. r 
5 
XXV. ' 
The God I worshipped when a boy 
I lost; and now that fifty years 
Have passed with all they could destroy 


Of all my hopes and dreams and fears, 
Full fifty years, in this dear place 
Where all those generations trod, 
Why (and heaven lit his lifted face) 


Now, there seems nothing else but God. 


ALFRED NOYES. 
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THE fine speech of Lord 
Rosebery at Shepherd’s Bush, 
June 5, came at an opportune 
moment. As the utterance of 
a great statesman who has 
enjoyed the confidence of the 
Crown, and is still looked up to 
with hope by a large section of 
the community, it naturally 
drew to itself no ordinary share 
of public attention and admira- 
tion. Coming from one who 
now occupies an independent 
position, detached from party 
ties and free to speak his mind 
openly without regard to its 
effect on political connections, 
it possesses an additional value 
which the country will be quick 
to recognise. But over and 
above these general claims on 
our respect, it has the special 
and pre-eminent merit of going 
straight to what is the eentral 
point of interest at the present 
moment, with the effect of re- 
minding us that we must allow 
no other question, however 
urgent or important, to divert 
our eyes from it. ‘We can, 
and we will, build Dread- 
noughts.” Be these our watch- 
words. The Government would 
fain draw a red herring across 
the trail, if they could, but 
this is just what they must 
not be allowed to do. The 
people of this country have 
often been divided in opinion 
on some of the most vital 
domestic and _ constitutional 
questions which the science of 
politics embraces. But there 
is one subject on which they 
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have never been of two minds, 
and that is the welfare and 
honour of the British Navy. 
It had never entered the minds 
of Englishmen till quite re- 
cently that this could ever 
become a party question. Al- 
most every other political 
or social principle must in the 
long run be more or less 
affected by party considera- 
tions. Let people say what 
they like about keeping this 
or that subject out of the 
party arena, the thing is in- 
evitable. But there is, as we 
say, one exception; and that 
is our naval supremacy. Mr 
M‘Kenna amusingly observed 
the other day that this ought 
not to be a party question. It 
never was so till he made it 
one himself. 

Whichever political party 
might for the time be upper- 
most, whatever Government 
might be in power, the people 
have always felt assured that 
this noble legacy from our 
Elizabethan ancestors would 
never be robbed or tampered 
with. They laid their heads 
on their pillows in perfect con- 
fidence that here at least was 
a sure rock of defence placed 
beyond the reach of party 
passions. In thoughtless mo- 
ments, led astray by dema- 
gogues and fanatics, they have 
placed Governments in power 
pledged to the destruction of 
ancient and valuable institu- 
tions and the violation of 
principles essential to the co- 
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hesion of society. This they 
have done under the influence 
of tempting baits and glittering 
falsehoods. But while yielding 
to these visions of a promised 
land, destined never to be real- 
ised, they never for one moment 
imagined that they were hand- 
ing over power to men who 
would venture to strike at the 
foundations of their empire, or 
haul down the flag which has 
hitherto defied the world. 

Yet this is what has hap- 
pened ; and it is to the gross 
betrayal by the present Govern- 
ment of the sacred interests 
committed to their charge that 
we desire to call pointed atten- 
tion. That the Government 
have been negligent, ignorant, 
and subservient to the baser 
doctrines of a revolutionary 
faction, deaf to all the gener- 
ous traditions of our British 
patriotism, it is unnecessary 
to repeat. But the particular 
offence which invests their 
whole naval policy with a 
deeper shade of guilt requires 
to be set before the public in 
plainer terms than have hither- 
to been applied to it. Its real 
nature requires to be scanned, 
apart from the details by which 
it is necessarily encompassed, 
though the Government do 
their best to make them hide 
it. Our command of the sea, 
we cannot repeat it too often, 
was placed in their keeping by 
a too confiding nation, and 
they decided to abandon it. 
This is no ordinary case of 
drifting, or doubling, or any of 
those shifts to which a weak 
Government is often obliged to 
have recourse. In their full 


strength, with plenty of time for 
consideration, and looking the 
future fairly in the face, they 
have deliberately decided to 
throw overboard the one great 
security established and main- 
tained by their fathers for 
the independence and security 
of Britain and of the British 
Empire. They have taken a 
deliberate step downwards— 
no sliding, no drifting, but a 
direct descent straight down 
from a higher level to a lower. 
Does the country appreciate 
this? Do the people under- 
stand how that this Govern- 
ment, entrusted with the preser- 
vation of an hereditary primacy 
so long and so honourably 
maintained before the whole 
world, has practically ordered 
them to go down lower — to 
take a back seat? No flimsy 
excuses, or evasions, or mis- 
representations can disguise 
the fact. Not the most vehe- 
ment protestations can efface 
the knowledge of what Gov- 
ernment intended, and, as far 
as we have been informed, 
still intend, to do. They 
abandon our sea rampart on 
the pretext that the country 
cannot afford to keep it up, 
but in reality that they may 
have money to spend on fur- 
thering the designs of social- 
ism, and thereby securing them- 
selves in office for a longer 
term. The sacrifice of our 
imperial security goes hand in 
hand with the sacrifice of 
private property. Both are 
required to ensure the fidelity 
of the Pretorians on whom 
the Government depend. The 
dominion of the sea is our 
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birthright, and they have sold 
it for a mess of pottage. 

The feeble, not to say ab- 
surd, arguments used by the 
Government in their own de- 
fence only expose their guilt 
or their ignorance the more 
clearly. We could hardly have 
believed, had we been told be- 
forehand, that any Govern- 
ment, in comparing the naval 
power of other nations with 


our own, would leave out 
America, It is almost in- 
credible. Why, the American 


navy is the only one that has 
given us any trouble since the 
battle of Trafalgar! Have the 
Government forgotten 1812? 
Have they forgotten the Trent 
and the Alabama? If they 
have not, they are traitors 
to their country and traitors 
to their honour. If they have, 
they are as unfit for their 
present position as a school- 
boy of ten years old. The 
battle of Armageddon, says Mr 
Balfour, will have to be fought 
out in our home waters. But 
an American fleet can reach 
the English Channel as easily 
as an English fleet can reach 
New York. 

The moral effect of Eng- 
land’s descent from the su- 
preme position which she has 
occupied ever since she laid 
the ghost of Spanish mari- 
time supremacy in the reign 
of George II. cannot fail to 
be disastrous. In Europe, in 
America, and in the Colonies, 
it will rob us of an element of 
power and a source of con- 
fidence more valuable even 
than the actual physical 


strength of which we shall 
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have deprived ourselves. It is 
in vain for the Government to 
try to patch up their case by 
afterthoughts, or to conceal 
their treason by verbal de- 
clarations of allegiance to a 
cause which they repudiate in 
action. This lip-service will 
impose on nobody. They cry 
loudly that our supremacy 
must be maintained, yet reso- 
lutely decline to take the only 
step by which it is possible to 
save it. Methinks they do pro- 
test too much. Their energetic 
disclaimer of any ill intentions 
might have answered at one 
time. It is now too late. 
They have shown their hand, 
and that too plainly for con- 
fidence to be reposed in them 
hereafter by any one to whom 
his native land, her honour, 
her dignity, and her greatness 
are more than mere words. 
We have seen what they would 
do if they could. They may 
go on shilly-shallying with 
this vitally important question 
till they are driven into a 
corner, whilst the public is 
kept in a state of intolerable 
anxiety. But however long a 
respite they may obtain by 
these evasive tactics, they can 
no longer conceal their orig- 
inal purposes and intentions. 
These are now before the 
world, writ in large char- 
acter, and to be read in every 
jubilant utterance of their 
Socialist allies. 

To leave the Empire de- 
fenceless, while they are de- 
stroying the institutions on 
which it has hitherto reposed, 
is now the policy of a Cabinet 
supported by a majority of 
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three hundred in the House 
of Commons! 

This is the question of the 
day. Bitter as are the social 
wrongs inflicted by this mon- 
strous Budget; grave as are 
the perils to which both the 
validity of contract and the 
principle of property—the key- 
stone of civilisation—are ex- 
posed by it, still there is 
something to be considered 
first. What profiteth a man 
that he save his whole estate 
if he lose his own country! 
There is danger lest, amid the 
tangled details and perplexing 
ambiguities of the Government 
scheme, the main point on 
which our thoughts ought to 
be concentrated should be lost 
sight of. Lord Rosebery’s 
speech should put ts on 
our guard against the risk. 
While opposing with might 
and main the sacrilege and 
confiscation which we are 
promised on a large scale, let 
us keep constantly before us 
the faet that Government has 
never yet given a definite 
reply to the demand of the 
Opposition, which only echoes 
the voice of four-fifths of the 
British people. It has always 
been dexterously evaded. Mr 
M‘Kenna had the chance of 
answering this question at the 
Press Conference on the 9th 
of last month. But he con- 
tented himself with the same 
barren professions, to which 
we have listened so often that 
we are wellnigh sick of them. 
We cannot be saved by faith 
without works. Will he, or 
will he not, give us the ships 
that are required? If the 








Government adhere to their 
original design, and resolve 
to brazen it out, they will of 
course say No. If, driven at 
last to give way to an indig- 
nant nation, we shall know 
at all events that the result 
is due not to conviction but 
to cowardice. In the mean- 
time we can only augur the 
worst. Had the Government 
any intention of yielding the 
point at issue they would 
surely have done it before, 
when it might have borne the 
appearance of an honourable 
concession instead of waiting 
till it became a humiliating 
surrender. 

Opinions may differ as to the 
comparative value of fleets and 
armies for defensive purposes. 
Of course we want both. But, 
it being admitted that no 
amount of naval strength 
could prevent a foreign Power 
from stealing a march upon 
us and landing a foreign 
army at some point on our 
coasts, the powerful fleet 
which we ought to have at 
our cominand would prevent a 
single man of them from get- 
ting away again, or any re- 
inforeements from reaching 
them. The knowledge that 
this was so would act as a 
powerful dissuasive against 
any such attempt being made. 
We must not allow Mr Hal- 
dane’s glowing picture of our 
military forces to lead us astray 
from the point insisted on by 
Lord Rosebery. Government 
would be very glad to make 
Mr Haldane’s figures an excuse 
for shelving the Dreadnoughts. 
But we must not fall into the 
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snare. The country must in- 
sist on its original demand, 
and refuse to allow any other 
consideration to come between 
itself and its fixed purpose: 
and that is the maintenance 
of that naval predominance 
which foreigners are prepar- 
ing to wrest from us. But 
happily the country has woke 
up to the danger in time. It 
is nonsense at such a moment 
to talk about “panics” and 
suchlike. See what men like 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr M‘Kenna 
himself, Lord Rosebery, Mr 
Balfour, Mr Haldane, say to 
Mr Lloyd-George’s “idle scare”! 
Do they think the danger “ does 
not exist”? If the Foreign 
Secretary, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and the War 
Minister alike agree that it 
does, we need not much mind 
what their Welsh colleague 
thinks about it. 

We have already pointed 
out and need not repeat 
the remarkable inconsistency 
between their words and their 
actions. They must be judged 
by the latter. At present they 
are like the man in the parable 
who said “I go,” and went not. 
If, having refused to do their 
duty, they shall afterwards re- 
pent and do it, the country, 
which has a merciful memory 
for such offences, might perhaps 
condone the past. But they 
may feel, perhaps, that after 
all it is hardly worth while to 
recant. The tardy satisfaction 
wrung from them on this par- 
ticular point would not, they 
may justly apprehend, atone for 
the outrageous disregard of all 
public faith and private right 
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which has marked their whole 
administration, while it would 
alienate a large section of their 
influential followers. If the 
worst comes to the worst, they 
may as well be hung for a 
sheep as a lamb. 

Down to the time of our 
going te press they remain 
impenitent, and may hope per- 
haps that in the heat of the 
battle about to be fought 
against a scheme of taxation 
compared with which Ship- 
money was a mild and con- 
stitutional expedient, their 
deafness to responsibilities 
which no English Government 
as yet has ever ventured to 
disclaim may for the moment 
escape further question. If it 
does, however, it will only be 
to meet with a still severer 
punishment when the time 
arrives, and when the ultimate 
tendency of their present policy 
shall have but fully revealed 
itself. If we once give up 
our two-Power standard, it will 
soon come down to one. Non 
progredi est regredi. It is a 
law by which all human affairs 
are regulated. Our Govern- 
ment are now taking the 
first step on the downward 
path. Without going so far 
as to repeat what others 
have not scrupled to assert, 
that “the Budget is deliber- 
ately designed to endanger the 
country,” still, as reasonable 
beings are held responsible for 
the consequences of their own 
actions, the Cabinet must be 
held answerable for the peril 
to which their own policy will 
expose this country, and, know- 
ing it, must not be surprised at 
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the nature of the accusations 
brought against them. “At 
the time of the Boer War,” 
says @ writer in the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette,’ “ Mr Lloyd-George’s 
hatred of England could not 
go far beyond words. Now, 
unhappily, he is able to dis- 
locate its finances and weaken 
its defences, so that if the 
threatened war should come, 
England may be placed, im- 
poverished and ill-guarded, at 
the greatest possible disadvan- 
tage.” This, perhaps, is rather 
too strong. But it is no time 
to mince matters; and it is 
perfectly notorious that there 
is a party in this country to 
which Mr Lloyd-George still, 
we suppose, belongs, who re- 
gard the Empire as an aristo- 
cratic encumbrance, and would 
like to bury both the terri- 
torial classes and the Empire 
they have created in a common 
grave. We will not go so far 
as to say that the debilitation 
of our naval power has this ob- 
ject directly in view. There 
are plenty to say it without 
our swelling the chorus. But 
at all events the authors must 
be perfectly well aware of its 
certain consequences. 

Mr Asquith must rue the 
day when he ever took ser- 
vice with the Socialists. They 
have dragged him through 
more mire than any English 
statesman has ever waded 
through since Parliaments be- 
gan. They have compelled him 
to acquiesce in a policy of 
naval degradation; in a Budget 
which, as an English gentle- 


man and a man of brains and 
honour, he must loath in his 
heart; and now, in order to 
ensure its success, he is com- 
pelled to propose a new dis- 
tribution of Parliamentary 
work which would go far 
to destroy the representative 
character of the House of 
Commons. He has found out, 
or others have found out for 
him, a new way of utilising 
his immense majority, which, 
however ingenious and effective 
for Ministerial purposes, is 
hardly likely to find much 
favour with the constituents, 
He proposes to divide it into 
sections, so as not to keep his 
whole force under arms at the 
same time, but to allow each 
section in turn its period of 
relief, by which means he will 
always have a body of fresh 
troops to bring up to the 
front to take the place of 
wearied and weakened bat- 
talions. In view of the pres- 
ent Parliamentary prospect of 
a session that is likely to be 
prolonged into the late autumn, 
this notable device may take 
its place alongside of the 
guillotine—if indeed it should 
not in some measure super- 
sede it. To exhaust an Op- 
position by continual relays 
of fresh assailants may be a 
mode of overcoming them 
just as effective as the fall 
of the axe, and perhaps in 
appearance less odious. 

The plan will be far more 
useful to the Government than 
an autumn session, by which 
both parties profit alike. The 
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Ministerialists will monopo- 
lise the whole benefit of this 
interval of repose and the 
Opposition be robbed of it 
altogether. The scheme, ac- 
cording to the Government 
intention, is to work as follows. 
Members will be asked at what 
time of the year they would 
prefer to have their own vaca- 
tion. It is supposed that some 
will say July and August, 
others September and October, 
others perhaps a still later 
date. They can go when they 
like, always leaving enough 
behind to defeat all hostile 
demonstrations. Strongly as 
we disapprove of an autumn 
sitting, and injurious as the 
system has been to the course 
of public business, still if a 
session has to be prolonged 
from February to December, 
members must have a rest at 
some point of it. The Govern- 
ment arrangement ensures this 
to their own supporters and 
denies it to the Opposition, 
who are, a8 we say, to be 
silenced by exhaustion. Nor 
is this the only advantage 
which the Government will 
derive from this notable de- 
vice, As it seems to us, it will 
enable them to get certain 
batches of their own supporters 
conveniently out of the way 
whenever anything particularly 
distasteful to them is coming 
on. Many men would prefer 
being shunted by the Govern- 
ment plan, to either voting 
against their party or not 
voting at all. Combined with 
the guillotine, this ingenious 
innovation would enable Min- 
isters to crush resistance alto- 
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gether. “It is a very pretty 
game, no doubt,” as the man 
said of his lady partner’s play, 
“but it is not whist.” So, too, 
is Mr Asquith’s game a very 
pretty one to look at, but it 
is not representative govern- 
ment. If measures are to be 
carried in the preconcerted 
absence of those who are op- 
posed to them, no such decision 
can possibly be accepted by 
the country or the House 
of Lords as either morally 
or constitutionally binding on 
them. 

That the feeling of the coun- 
try is deepening and widening 
against the Government, every 
day brings fresh proof, and 
abundantly justifies the title 
we have prefixed to this article. 
Had the Welsh Church Bill 
been proceeded with, it would 
certainly have aggravated in 
no small degree the odium 
which the Government has 
incurred from so many other 
quarters. The Government 
scheme was to push through 
the second reading of the Bill 
before the third volume of the 
evidence taken by the Com- 
missioners should be published. 
There is no necessity to warn our 
readers again of the apparent 
incredibility of the Ministerial 
Manceuvres—they are probably 
prepared for anything. What 
this third volume contains is 
nothing less than the evi- 
dence of the Welsh bishops: 
the case for the Church, 
that is. And this was to be 
carefully suppressed while the 
second reading of the Bill 
was under discussion in the 
House of Commons, By this 
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means it was hoped that an 
impression would be made upon 
the public mind, calculated to 
bear fruit hereafter, an im- 
pression which the subsequent 
publication of the third volume 
when the matter was forgot- 
ten would do little to efface! 
Whether this dirty trick, 
worthy of Scroggs or Jefferies, 
had succeeded or failed, the 
intention of its authors would 
have been just the same: 
equally dishonest, and equally 
typical of the spirit in which 
they have handled almost every 
great question to which they 
have addressed themselves. 
What the Welsh members 
think of this third betrayal they 
have been at no pains to conceal. 
They were led to believe that 
their wishes would be gratified 
in 1907. They were assured 
of it in 1908; and when that 
promise in turn broke down 
the Government pledged them- 
selves to carry it in 1909, as 
solemnly as they now give a 
similar pledge for 1910. The 
Bill has been renewed three 
times. And those who expect 
to see it honoured either next 
year or any year before the 
next general election would 
do well to look up the history 
of the English Dissenters and 
learn what happened to those 
who, after supporting the Prime 
Minister of the day for seven 
years on the strength of his 
assurance that their disabilities 
should be removed, found that 
after the general election of 
1734, when he had no further 
need of their services, he had 
no further intention of helping 
them. When they claimed 
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their reward, and asked when 
the time for it would come, 
they were answered in a single 
word, “ Never.” Mr Asquith, 
we may be sure, will never 
say this, but there are some 
things which “ go without say- 
ing.” Government, however, 
seem to console themselves 
with the reflection that suffici- 
ent for the day is the evil 
thereof—let the morrow take 
care of itself. This may be 
all very well for the lilies of 
the field, but with the lilies 
of the Treasury Bench, who 
belong to a different species, 
it may chance to end in dis- 
appointment. 

To recur to the point whence 
we started, it is clear that the 
one sin committed by the 
Government which concerns 
every man and woman in these 
islands, great or small, rich 
or poor, is the betrayal of our 
naval supremacy. This should 
rouse the whole nation to show 
its distrust of them by every 
means in its power. Their 
naval administration is part 
of their financial scheme, and 
the two must be taken together. 
It is highly satisfactery there- 
fore to see the steps which are at 
length being taken to expose the 
misery and confusion and the 
widespread ruin which must 
necessarily follow the accept- 
ance of their financial pro- 
posals. The evil which they 
will work can never be undene. 
The havoc can never be re- 
paired. Unless we nerve our- 
selves for the effort to prevent 
it while there is yet time, we 
may wring our hands in vain 
when we witness its effects in 
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a shattered commerce and a 
blighted trade, in the bank- 
ruptey of great firms, in the 
destruction of great properties, 
and in the general poverty 
which must inevitably fall 
upon the poor by the loss of 
their natural employers.’ 

The House went into Com- 
mittee on the Finance Bill on 
the 21st of June, and both Mr 
Balfour and others dwelt on 
the grievous injustice which 
would be inflicted on small 
landowners by the Valuation 
clauses. Mr Balfour’s logic 
was merciless. The Minis- 
terial majority in the House 
of Commons is of course im- 
pervious to argument, but there 
is another audience outside 
Parliament to which we must 
look for its effects. The great 
City meeting of Wednesday 
night, the 23rd, is, we trust, 
only the forerunner of many 
more which should bring an 
almost irresistible weight to 
bear on public opinion. The 
Resolutions embody much that 
has frequently been urged in 
these columns and on pages 146 
and 150 of the present article, 
written before the meeting was 
arranged. 

The difficulties before the 
Unionist party, which is now 
to all intents and purposes 
the Conservative party, are 
undoubtedly very great. As 
we pointed out in May, in 
our article entitled ‘The Par- 
liamentary Situation,” and as 
has since been frequently re- 
peated in the daily press, 
an enormous majority in the 
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House of Commons no longer 
representing public opinion, and 
with two or three years of office 
still before it, is a phenomenon 
of which we have hitherto had 
no experience. Lord Rosebery, 
in a weighty and well-timed 
letter addressed to the London 
press on the 22nd of June, said 
that this particular point had 
escaped notice. This is by no 
means the case. We have called 
attention to it repeatedly. The 
Budget, says Lord Rosebery, 
is a “revolution,” “a political 
and social revolution of the 
first magnitude.” Yet when 
it has been accomplished, the 
people will have had no more 
voice in it than if they had 
been “Tartars or Lapps.” 
More—they are known to be 
opposed to it; and thus it has 
come to pass that the forms 
of the Constitution are made 
available for the destruction of 
liberty. The Lord Advocate 
himself asserts that we have 
arrived at the “parting of 
the ways,”—words rightly in- 
terpreted by Sir Henry Craik 
to mean that the country has 
now finally to choose between 
Socialism on the one hand, 
with the total subversion of 
our long-established order, and 
the maintenance on the other 
of all those rights, principles, 
and liberties which have 
hitherto formed the basis of 
our social system. 

Now, surely, if ever, the con- 
stitutional powers of the House 
of Lords may be properly in- 
voked to save us from the 


impending calamity. In our 





1 See Lord Onslow’s speech to his tenantry, ‘Times,’ June 17. 
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March number, in the article 
entitled “The Dominating 
Issue,” we called attention 


to a letter written by Sir 
Robert Peel to the Duke 
of Wellington in 1846 with 
regard to the constitutional 
powers of the House of Lords 
in the matter of Money Bills. 
Sir Robert, a leading authority 
on such subjects, told the Duke 
he did not think it would be 
possible to fight the Lords on 
the ground that thei» altera- 
tion of a Money Bill was un- 
constitutional. The Commons 


had always refused to acquiesce 
in such alterations, but had 
equally avoided any denial of 
the power of the Lords to 
make them. 


Lord Rosebery 
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does not seem to have been 
aware that this referendum to 
the House of Lords was still 
open to us. 

If indeed, then, we do stand 
at the parting of the ways, how 
can we hesitate to appeal to 
powers which the Constitution 
has wisely reserved for such 
emergencies? If we would not 
see the England of history, the 
England of more greatness 
and happiness combined than 
has fallen to the lot of any 
other nation in the world, 
levelled with the ground, we 
must not shrink from remedies, 
however sharp or unfamiliar, 
to deliver us at any cost from 
this Government of treachery 
and tyranny. 
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